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See  why  Super-Sure>Grip  does  more  work 
faster,  lowers  tire  costs— 

lONGER,  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS -ANGLE-  piriii'i'rigglCT 

ENGINEERED  to  converge  at  shoulders  (A)-to 

take  “Wedge-In"  bites  for  the  most  powerful  T 

pull! 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  —  self-cleaning,  helps  lugs  \ 
bite  deeper.  , 

GREATER  AIR-VOLUME  -  for  more  flexibility, 

better  ground  contact,  bigger  loads  and  easier  ^ 

ride.  ^ 

LONG,  EVEN  WEAR  —  lugs  work  evenly,  roll 

smoothly— and  so  wear  slowly  and  evenly!  M 

STRONGER  BODY  —  gives  added  protection  for 
long,  tough  service.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire 
Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Super*Sure*Grlp-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


500  gallons  of  spray-mix  is  a  mighty  dead  drag— the  50-foot  spray 
span  is  no  cinch  to  maneuver— and  slippery  footing  is  no  help  at 

But  Super-Sure-Grip  ruler-straight  lugs  lend  help  aplenty!  They 
longer  for  bigger  bites  —  and  “ANGLE-ENGINEERED”  to  ar 
closer  together  at  the  tire’s  shoulders.  This  provides  traction  f 
holds  like  a  vwc— boosts  you  ahead— and  comes  out  clean! 

That’s  Goodyear’s  exclusive  “Wedge-In”  action  you  hearsomi 
about— and  it’s  a  reason  why  survey  after  survey  shows  — 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  PUT  TOGETHER! 


look  for  this  noarby  Goodyear  dealer  sign  for  better 
tire  values— better  tire  care.  Convenient  credit  terms. 


GOODYEAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


How  >Nedge7/i  action  helps  you 
spray  crops  faster- 


International! 


It’s  a  NEW 


Loadability”p/z^s  driving  comfort 
. .  and  it  all  costs  you  least  to  own 


New  Golden  Anniversary  Inter¬ 
national  Thicks  can  take  punish¬ 
ment  like  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
They’ll  do  a  real  job  for  you  be¬ 
cause  they’re  built  for  it !  They’re 
powered  with  engines  that  deliver 
more  usable  horsepower— power 
without  strain  to  carry  loads  more 
economically. 

Yet  they  take  a  back  seat  to  no 
truck  when  it  comes  to  smart  good 
looks,  comfort  and  e-a-s-y  han¬ 
dling!  One  look,  one  drive  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  this ! 


New  “Action  Styling,”  the  widest 
seat  in  any  farm  truck,  improved 
steering,  braking  and  vision  make 
driving  a  pleasure  in  a  new  Golden 
Anniversary  International. 

We  suggest  you  do  as  profes¬ 
sional  truck  fleet  men  do— buy 
Internationals!  Cost  records 
show  that  over  the  years.  Inter¬ 
national  Trucks  cost  least  to  own! 

See  the  great  new  Interna¬ 
tional  Trucks  at  your  dealer’s 
today!  International  Harvester 
Company  •  Chicago. 


Motor  Trucks  •  Crowlor  Tractors  •  Construction  Equipment 
McCormick®  Form  Equipment  and  FormoH®  Tractors 


This  "MILLION  DOLLAR”  Bag  J  P® 
brings  Animal  Health  Engineering 

to  your  farm  H 


When  your  veterinarian  calls  at  your  farm, 

he  invariably  carries  with  him  a  small  bag  containing  the  tools 
of  his  profession.  This  bag,  however,  is  much  more  than  a  carry, 
ing  case  for  implements  and  drugs.  It  is  the  symbol  of  his  skill 
in  the  sc-ience  of  Animal  Health  Engineering  —  the  science  he 
uses  to  save  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  livestock  every  year. 

Hotr  the  **Million  Dollar^*  bag  saves  dollars  for  you 

Every  time  your  veterinarian  makes  his  periodic  examination  of 
your  herd,  that’s  Animal  Health  Engineering  at  work:  he  knows 
you  save  money  when  injury  or  disease  are  treated  while  still 
in  the  early,  controllable  stages. 

Each  time  he  advises  on  disease  prevention,  sanitation,  nutrition 
or  surgery,  his  recommendations  are  designed  to  protect  your 
profits.  When  sudden  illness  strikes,  trust  him  to  make  accurate 
diagnosis  and  begin  proper  treatment.  His  science  and  skill  are 
on-the-job  to  save  your  valuable  animals. 

Help  your  veterinarian  by  keeping  a  “case  history”  for  every 
member  of  your  herd.  Accurate  records  help  him  save  dollars 
for  you. 

The  ^^Million  Dollar**  bag— symbol  of  progress 

When  your  veterinarian  detects  symptoms  of  disease,  his  diag¬ 
nosis  may  indicate  the  use  of  one  of  the  miraculous  new  drugs 
—  some  so  new  they  were  unknown  only  a  few  years  ago.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  choose  one  bearing  the  name  Squibb  on  the  label. 
W  hen  he  does,  you  can  be  confident  it  is  of  unsuriiasscd  quality, 
purity  and  potency.  As  with  all  Squibb  products,  SQtiuu  guAUTY 
IS  THE  I’KICELESS  INGREDIENT. 


ACCURATE  RECORDS 
MADE  EASY! 
FREE! 


Send  for  your  copies  of  Squibb'i  HERD 
BREEDING  CHART.  It's  designed  to  post 
on  your  barn  wall,  and  makes  record¬ 
keeping  easy.  Address  SQUIBB,  Vaierinary 
Dept.,  745  Fifth  Ave.',  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y,  ond 
tell  us  the  number  of  cows  in  your  herd. 


N 

i  1  d  t  ^1 
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,  .P— 

'in 

Sqjjibb  QUALITY 

THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT 
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More  clean  com  from  the  field.  Sure,  you  get  cleanest  picking  with  this  new  2-row  mounted  New  Idea 
picker.  And  cleanest  husking,  too,  lierause  trailing  husking  bed,  with  its  ten  extra  long  husking 


rolls,  has  largest  husking  capacity  of  any  mounted  picker.  Count  on  getting  more  down  corn,  too. 


Want  to  pick  cleanest,  husk  cleanest, 
get  more  down  corn? 

New  2-row  mounted  New  Idea  picker  gives  you  more  clean  corn,  plus 
important  new  features  for  greater  convenience,  safety,  long  life 


New  Idea  engineers  carried  out  one 
of  the  most  extensive  development  and 
field  testing  programs  in  New  Idea 
history,  proving  and  improving  this  new 
picker,  to  make  it  the  finest  mounted 
picker  on  the  market. 

By  a  wide  margin  —  “Pickers  of  the 
Champions.”  Proof  from  picking  con¬ 
tests  is  always  interesting.  Since  1950, 
New  Idea  pickers  have  won  53  titles  in 
50  1-row  and  2-row  contests.  That’s  a 
record  no  competitor  can  even  approach. 
Again  in  1956,  average  corn  loss  by  1-row 
and  2-row  New  Idea  pickers  was  less  than 
the  average  corn  loss  of  all  other  pickers. 

Fits  36  tractors.  You  get  higher  trade-in 
value,  because  no  other  mounted  picker 
fits  so  many  tractors.  For  safety  and  con¬ 
venience,  four  controls  are  handled  from 
the  tractor  seat  —  snapping  roll  spacing, 
raising  and  lowering  snapping  unit,  ear 
deflector,  and  wagon  elevator. 


Less  greasing,  more  safety.  Here  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  new  features: 

•  You  save  time  wi  th  30%  fewer 
grease  fittings  on  snapping  unit, 
50%  fewer  on  husking  unit,  and 
two  banks  of  5  fittings  each  to  upper 
husking  roil  bearings. 

•  Mounting  ladder  has  been  added  for 
safety. 


in  wagon  elevator  give  quieter 
operation. 

•  New  louvered  upper  corn  saver 
screen  saves  more  shelled  corn. 

And  there  are  other  new  features  that 
give  you  more  convenience,  more  safety, 
longer  life,  and  finest  performance. 

Farmers  tell  why  they  buy.  It’s  simple, 
honestly.  Farmers  use  more  New  Idea 
pickers  because  they  pick  cleanest,  husk 
cleanest,  and  get  more  down  corn. 

Look  at  the  new  2-row  mounted  picker 
at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s  soon.  Or  write 
today  for  free  literature. 


•  New  clearing  rolls  and  rubber  flights 

Pick  Cleanest,  Husk  Cleanest,  Get  more  down  corn 


E  lAT  T  D  E  E  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

CO.,  DIVISION  JjyCO  DISTSISUTING  COtr. 

Dept.  255,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  literature: 

Q  2-row  mounted  picker 

Q  1-row  pull-type  snapper 

O  2-row  pull-type  picker 
□  1-row  pull-type  picker 

n  2-row  mounted  snapper 

Street _ 

Town _ 

_ State 

Parlor,  Stanchion  Pipe  Line  or  Bucket 
—  any  milking  machine  that  bears  the 
Surge  Name  Plate  milks  with  Genuine 
Surge  downward  and  forward  TUG  &  PULL 
that  holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they 
belong. 


The  SURGE  BUCKET  MILKER 


ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  West  19th  Street  Chicago  23,  Illinois 


The  SURGE  SURCINGLE  BREAKER  CUt 
for  STANCHION  PIPE  LINES. 


The  SURGE  SIPHON  BREAKER  CUP  for  PARLOR  PIPE  LINES. 


Any  claw-type  milking  machine  that  you 
can  buy  will  take  SOME  of  the  milk  from 
the  cows.  If  you  are  there  at  the  right  time 
to  give  it  enough  help  any  machine  will 
take  ALL  the  milk  from  the  cows. 

How  many  minutes  a  milking  are  you 
willing  to  spend  pulling  down  on  the  claw 
so  that  the  trapped  milk  can  get  out? 

A  Surge  Installation  may  cost  you  a 
little  bit  more  money  .  .  .  and  it  probably 
WILL  .  .  .  but  when  you  buy  a  machine 
with  the  Surge  Nameplate  —  you’ve  got  a 
cow  milker. 

Copyright  1957,  Bobson  Bros.  Co. 


RIDING  wMh 

Genuine  Surge 

TUG&PULL 


Using  General  Electric  pump  motors  ....  • 

Nebraska  farmer  doubles  crbp  yield 
with  low-cost  electric  irrigdtion 


“Before  irrigating,”  says  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Cornish,  Springfield,  Nebraska  farmer, 
“I  used  to  get  50  or  60  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  Now,  I  get  double  that . . . 
often  up  to  130  bushels.  And,  even  with 
adequate;  timely  rainfall  I  increase  my 
yield  30-40  per  cent  with  irrigation.” 

A  former  soil  conservaHon  consultant, 

Mr.  Cornish  has  irrigated  electrically 
since  1945.  He  waters  com— his  major 
crop— by  a  ditch  and  gated  pipe  sys¬ 
tem,  while  his  supplementary  crops  of 
alfalfa,  wheat  and  soy  beans  are  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigated. 

*‘l  compared  pumping  costs  in  my  area 
and  foimd  electricity  the  cheapest,” 
Mr.  Cornish  states.  “Also,  I  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  fuel,  and  there’s 
practically  no  maintenance  with  these 
General  Electric  motors.” 


This  10-inch  A  &  C  pump  is  equipped 
with  a  40  hp  General  Electric  irriga¬ 
tion  motor  and  G-E  control.  The  unit 
was  installed  by  the  Cora  Belt  Irriga¬ 
tion  Supply  Company  of  Kearney, 
Nebraska,  and  power  is  supplied  by 
the  Omaha  Public  Power  District. 

Consult  your  pump  dealer  to  ^et  all  the 
benefits  of  an  electric  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  designed  for  your  particular  needs. 


t 

I 


P.  O.  Bps  1064, 
Schpnpctody  5,  N.  Y. 
Mpdium  AC  Motor 
and  Gonoralor  Dopt. 
Gonorol  Eloctric  Co. 


^Msimr 

^PriiicA'^ 


Please  send  me  free  bulletins  on  General 
Electric  irrigation  motors. 


!- 


fhgresf  /s  X^r  ProJuc^ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


■»  ■  , 


A  John  Deere  Self-Propelled  is  the  kind  of  combine  that  appeals 
to  your  good  judgment.  It  handles  corn,  beans,  and  grain — 
does  a  good  job  in  each — and  saves  you  money  on  every  acre.  In¬ 
vestment-wise,  a  John  Deer^  Combine  can’t  be  beat  because  its 
cost  is  spread  over  so  many  more  acres. 

Combining  corn  with  a  John  Deere  Combine  and  Corn  Attach¬ 
ment  makes  good  sense  in  other  ways,  too.  It  cuts  field  shelling 
losses  by  75  per  cent — cuts  ear  losses  by  50  per  cent.  Bean  growers 
like  a  John  Deere  especially  well  because  both  the  8-  or  10-foot  45 
and  the  12-  or  14-foot  55  have  tremendous  capacity  for  handling 
heavy  crops — and  tall,  bushy  stems. 

Just  above,  in  the  small  picture,  is  the  55  handling  4  rows 
See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon  for  more  complete  information.  of  beans.  It  can  also  be  equipped  with  Corn  Attachment.  In 

the  large  picture  above  is  the  45  Combine  with  Corn  Attach¬ 
ment. 


A  FREE  36-page  educational  booklet  on  combin¬ 
ing,  drying,  and  storing  of  corn  it  yours  for  the 
asking.  Also  ask  for  a  free  folder  on  the  45  or  55 
Combine.  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois. 


Combining  Corn  Makes  Good  Sense 
and  Dollars,  Too! 
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QUARTERLY 


Do  Vbur  Work 
Easily  with 

PROTO'S 

New,  Improved 
Flat  Wrenches 


CHECK  THESE  FEATURES I 
Balance  . . .  Proportion  . . .  Design  * 
PROTOLLOY  Steels  •  Good  Obstruc¬ 
tion  Clearance  *  Tough,  Non-Slip 
Finish  *  Plainly  Marked  Openings. 
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THE  FARM  QU ARTERLY 

22  East  Twelfth  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


PROTO  Flat  Wrenches  are  truly 
“professional  quality”  tools,  made  of 
specially  forged  alloy  steel,  carefully 
heat  treated.  Designs  are  based  on 
scientific  study  to  make  them  as  slim 
as  possible  for  convenience  in  tight 
places,  yet  reinforced  properly  where 
it  coimts  to  eliminate  breakage.  See 
your  nearby  PROTO  dealer  today. 
Send  10^  for  catalog  of  entire  line  to 


PROTO  TOOLS 

2217  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 
Eastern  Factory,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Factory,  London,  Ont. 


A.  NEWI  Whitworth  Combination 
Box  &  Open  End  Wrenches.  Four  sizes 
commonly  used  on  foreign  automobiles 
and  motorcycles.  Whitworth  openings, 

to  H".  Lengths,  S]/i"  to  Satin 
chrome  plated. 

B.  NEWI  Long  6-Point  Box  &  Open 
End  Wrenches.  Provide  greater  gripping 
area  for  heavier  torque  loads.  Jf*"  to 
openings.  to  9^j"  lengths.  Satin 
chrome  plated. 

C.  NEWI  Ratcheting  12-Point  Box 
Wrench.  For  oil  filter  work  on  new  cars. 
yt"x  Ji"  openings.  8}<«"  long.  PROTO 
line  now  includes  6  tools  in  this  series. 

D.  NEWI  Double  Head  12-Point  15® 
^x  Wrench.  Meets  Mil.  Spec.  Designed 
for  use  on  elastic  stop  nuts.  Openings, 

*  %"•  Length,  5/4".  Satin  chrome 


PRDTD^TDDLS 

means  PROfessional  TOols 

- - - t _ 
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Builds 


Feed  Than  MilkI 


Easy  to  Mix  -  Easy  to  Food 
Looks  liko  Milk  -  Stays  Mixod! 
Roducos  Diyostivo  Upsots 
A  Moro  Uniform  Ration 
A  Suceossfut  Dairyman  Says:  "Caifnip 

enables  me  to  control  scours.'^ 


FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION  ON  CALF  FEEDING  METHODS 

Write  to:  Allied  Mills  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


...also  ideal  for  Pigs.  Puppies  and  other  small  animals 


'‘We've  always  had  good  success  with 


FIRESTONE  FARM  TIRES” 

says  Henry  Kunkler,  Rte.  1,  St.  Henry,  Ohio 


“You  read  a  lot  of  fancy  claims  about  different  farm 
tires,”  Henry  Kunkler  told  us,  “but  we’ve  always  had 
more  success  with  Firestone!” 

Mr.  Kunkler  farms  280  acres  in  Ohio’s  rich  Mercer 
County.  No  soil  in  Ohio  is  more  productive — yet  few 
soils  are  more  destructive  to  tractor  tires.  Abrasive 
elements  peculiar  to  Mercer  County  soils  quickly  wear 
down  ordinary  treads  during  dry  spells.  That’s  why 
Henry  Kunkler  and  his  neighbors  prefer  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grip®  Tires.  They  last  longer  and 
wear  better  than  other  tires. 

An  ordinary  yardstick  can  help  tell  you  why  Firestone 
Tires  last  longer.  Lay  the  rule  across  the  Champion 
Ground  Grip’s  tough  tread.  You’ll  notice  its  extra  width 
and  flatter  contour.  It’s  made  to  grab  and  hold  the  extra 


Henry  Kunkler,  Sr.,  left,  shown 
here  with  Charlie  Schrage 
of  the  Wolff  Tire  Service, 
Celina,  Ohio,  Firestone  Dealer. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone 

every  Monday  evening  on  ABC  television. 

Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tiro  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Berren  bubbeb  fbom  start  to  finish 


the  story  of  how 

8  Men  Built  1  Barn 


LETTERS 


in  2  Days 

USING  POLE-TYPE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
KOPPERS  PRESSURE-CREOSOTED  POLES 


MR.  FLOYD  CALHOUN 
Columbus,  Shonongo  County,  N.Y* 

When  Mr.  CoHiown  needed  a  new  ma* 
chinery  shed  he  chose  pole-type  construc¬ 
tion  using  Koppers  pressure-creosoted 
poles.  A  pole-type  building  could  be 
quickly  built  without  foundation,  would 
cost  50  per  cent  less  than  a  conventional 
building,  needed  no  highly  skilled  crafts¬ 
men,  and  would  be  long  lasting  and 
practically  maintenance  free. 


1«l  Dey — AM:  With  a  7:00  AM  atart,  all 
pole  holes  were  dug  and  the  Koppers 
pressure-creoeoted  poles  positioned  and 
braced  before  10:30.  By  noon,  end  rafters 
and  outside  plates  were  in  place. 


1st  Day — PM:  Inside  plates,  scab  boards 
and  truss  rafters  were  nailed  to  the  poets 
during  the  afternoon.  By  milking  time 
the  basic  structure  was  completed,  ready 
for  roofing  and  siding. 


2nd  Day — AM:  Two,  four  naan  crews  put 
up  the  roofing  and  siding.  By  lunch  time 
most  of  the  roof  was  on  and  the  four  sides 
srere  just  about  up. 


2nd  Day — PM:  Siding  and  roofing  com¬ 
pleted,  sliding  doors  were  framed  and 
hung.  At  nightfall,  Mr.  Calhoun  drove 
his  tractor  into  1  of  the  5  bays. 


Those  Old-Fashioned  Apples 

Sirs: 

I  notice  in  your  “Over  the  Back  Fence”  column  that  you  would  like 
some  of  the  Apples  of  Yesteryear.  Now,  that  interests  me. 

I  have  had  some  interesting  experiences  with  those  old  varieties  of 
apples.  If  you  are  drooling  over  the  thought  of  sinking  your  teeth  into  a 
nice,  cold,  juicy  Chenango,  Maiden  Blush,  Russet,  or  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  I  can  supply  you  with  them.  Those  trees  are  ninety  years  old. 
.\s  to  the  other  varieties  you  mention,  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to  give  way 
to  progress  and  efficiency  and  remove  a  lot  of  big,  strong,  healthy,  three- 
story,  90-ycar-old  trees,  such  as  Bellflower,  Banana  Apple,  Pippin,  Tolman 
Sweets,  Sheepnose,  Har\est  Apple.  Northwestern  Greening,  Black  Gilli- 
flower,  and  Man  apples.  Those  varieties  just  would  not  sell  alongside  of 
my  Red  Delicious,  McIntosh,  Spies  and  Jonathan. 

I  can  sympathize  with  you  when  you  crave  for  such  a  simple  thing  as  a 
bite  out  of  a  good  cold,  old,  juicy  Greasy  Pippin.  I  would  do  chores 
around  the  barn  for  an  hour  before  breakfast  and  give  $5.00  besides  just 
to  shove  my  feet  under  a  breakfast  table  of  old-fashioned  buckwheat 
cakes,  home-made  country  BUTTER,  home-made  maple  syrup,  and 
home-made  sausage,  cooked  on  the  old  wood  range  with  seasoned  apple 
wood.  Just  try  to  get  those  simple  things  together  nowadays. 

Owen  Morton 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Hands  Off  That  Land 

Sirs: 

Congratulations  on  your  article  on  condemnation  in  the  Summer  issue. 

Most  articles  written  on  the  subject  are  by  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
demnors  including  highway  officials  and  power  companies.  In  fact  they 
have  an  organization  known  as  the  American  Right  of  Way  Association 
with  branches  organized  in  many  states  and  with  committees  on  subjects 
such  as  public  relations,  legislation,  etc.  Such  organizations  exert  con¬ 
certed  efforts  in  acquisition  for  highways  and  power  lines,  and,  being 
experts  on  the  subject,  it  is  possible  that  the  condemnee  or  property 
owner  and  even  the  general  taxpayer  may  have  his  rights  stepped  on. 

The  methods  used  to  acquire  property  are  sometimes  quite  disgusting 
and  could  even  be  classified  as  improper  and  coercive.  For  example,  the 
condemnors  when  approaching  a  property  owner  will  offer  $4000  to 
obtain  a  deed  and  tell  him  if  he  doesn’t  accept  the  offer  they  will  make 
an  award  of  $3500  and  that  he  can  then  go  to  Court  and  spend  money 
to  get  more,  thus  putting  the  property  owner  in  fear  of  loss  and  resulting 
in  obtaining  his  signature  to  the  deed  or  easement,  .\nother  example  is 
that  highway  representatives  and  probably  other  types  of  condemnon 
advise  the  property  owner  about  facts  and  legal  rights  and  thereby  get 
deeds  or  easements  and  often  that  advice  turns  out  to  be  wrong  and  it 
would  take  a  difficult  lawsuit  to  void  the  deed  or  easement  signed  under 
such  conditions. 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  highway  condemnation  is  the  matter  of 
access  rights.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  are  written  by  condemnor’s 
representatives.  There  should  be  more  articles  like  yours  with  particular 
emphasis  on  access  rights  from  the  standpoint  of  the  condemnee  and  the 
adverse  effect  on  the  general  taxpayers  not  abutting  a  highway.  With  the 
highway  program  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Frank  X.  Didier 

Attorney  at  Law 

Port  Washington,  Wisconsin 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF 
FOLE-TYPE  BUILDING  PLANS 

It  outlines  the  advantages  of  pole-type  con¬ 
struction  and  details  with  pictures  and  floor 
plans  the  numy  easy-to-buifd  plans  available. 

Write:  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Preserving  Div., 
1465  Koppers  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Short  Answer 

Sirs: 

We  need  articles  showing  that  we  no  longer  need  government  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  Fire  them  all  and  let  farm  managers,  chemical  companies 
and  implement  companies  continue  their  work  unmolested  by  the 
socialists. 

Ray  Umbaugh 

Ocala,  Florida 
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Tough  Luck 

Sirs: 

Upon  looking  through  the  1957  Winter  issue  of  The  Farm  Quarterly, 
we  noticed  a  very,  very  interesting  article  on  hydraulics — “.Ml  About 
Hydraulics.” 

We  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  demonstrator  of  the  hydraulic 
hoses  in  the  picture  on  page  55 — age,  height,  color  of  eyes,  hair,  etc.— 
especially  information  concerning  his  marriageable  statistics. 

Marie  Frances 


10 


Schuyler,  Nebraska 

He’s  in  the  Army,  far  away  in  Germany.  Sorry,  Marie. 


•/ 


This  new  Super  88  is  more  the  farmer’s  tractor  than  ever!” 


"Nobody  had  to  sell  me  on  the  new 
Super  88.  I’m  an  88  man  from  way- 
back — I  like  that  four-bottom  power. 
But  I  have  to  admit,  with  all  those 
improvements,  it’s  the  farmer’s  trac¬ 
tor  more  than  ever  now.  I  mean 
things  like  the  handy  new  three-point 
hitch . . .  the  new  12-volt  ignition  sys¬ 
tem...  the  new  key  starting.  Why, 
there  are  more  power  'helpers’  here 
than  you  have  in  your  car:  power 


steering,  'Hydra-lectric’  controls — 
even  a  new  power  shift  to  space 
your  back  wheels!  'Then,  of  course, 
you’ve  got  the  comfort  of  Oliver’s 
easy-riding  seat,  the  convenience  of 
the  independent  PTO.  For  fuel,  you 
can  take  gasoline,  diesel,  LP-gas — 
whatever’!!  save  you  the  most.  You’ll 
find  I’m  right  when  I  say:  Oliver 
gives  me  the  power  to  produce  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.’’ 


Buy  your  mw  tractor 
on  tho 

Pay  as  yoa  Prodwce 

purcha$o  plan 
Ask  your  OLIVER  Doalnr 


rouK  OLIVER  DEALER  ADDS:  "It’s  not  surprising  they  call  Oliver  the  farmer's 
tractor.  After  all,  the  farmer  is  omr  biggest  customer.  It  has  never  been  any 
different — with  Oliver,  the  farmer  always  comes  first.” 

'The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Abo  Monufoctvrer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


*'flNlST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Tanned  During  the  past  few  years, 
Feathers  chicken  feathers  have  changed 
from  an  annoying  waste  to,  ( 1 ) 
feathers  used  as  fertilizer  and  (2)  feathers 
cooked  and  ground  into  a  nutritious  pro¬ 
tein  meal  for  livestock  feed.  Now  they  are 
tanning  them.  Chicken  feathers  in  this  new 
form  are  better  and  more  durable  than 
wild  duck  down — which  costs  some  $5  a 
pound — in  sleeping  bags  and  arctic  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  feathers  are  cleaned,  dipped  in 
preservatives,  made  water  repellent,  swelled 
and  distorted  and  given  more  curlyness  by 
alkalies,  and  tanned  in  a  new  process  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  Army  by  scientists  at  the 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Is  there  a 
market?  The  Army  gives  top  priority  to 
this  downy  fluff. 

Private  Eye  A  few  months  ago,  a  U.  S. 
Sees  Blood  D.  A.  scientist  predicted  that 
we  would  soon  be  grading 
and  candling  eggs  mechanically.  Today,  a 
private  concern  has  built  an  electronic  eye 
which  will  candle  white  eggs  considerably 
faster  and  90  per  cent  more  accurately 
than  humans.  The  machine  was  tested  on 
a  commercial  grading  line  in  San  Diego 
and  the  results  were  compared  with  the 
work  done  by  a  line  of  trained  girls.  The 
machine,  which  automatically  rejects  eggs 
when  its  electric  eye  sees  a  blood  spot, 
missed  only  one  egg  in  three  thousand 
where  the  girls  missed  almost  four  each 
thousand.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  scientists  who  designed  the  ma¬ 
chine  point  out  that  it  will  not  work  on 
brown  shelled  eggs  as  yet  and  that  it  is 
still  far  slower  than  it  need  be. 

Poultry  Milt  Sunde,  University  of  Wis- 
History  consin  poultryman,  has  assem¬ 
bled  the  following  bits  of  poultry 
history:  Eggs  were  sold  in  barrels  until 
1900.  The  first  incubator  was  advertised  in 
this  country  in  1847  as  an  egg-hatching 
machine;  in  those  days,  however,  it  was 
thought  that  raising  the  chicks  would  be 
almost  impossible  without  a  hen.  But  the 
first  artificial  incubation  was  practiced  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  over  2,000  years 
ago.  Spanish  explorers  brought  chickens  to 
this  hemisphere  in  the  1500’s.  Varro  ad¬ 
vised  Roman  poultrymen  in  50  B.C.,  “The 
chicks  ought  to  be  driven  into  the  sunshine, 
for  by  so  doing  they  grow  stronger  and  thb 
holds  good  not  only  for  chicks,  but  for  all 
fKJultry.”  In  1862,  one  author  said,  “We 
conceive  it  a  good  hen  that  will  lay  150 
eggs  the  first  year,  130  the  second,  and  100 
the  third  year,  after  which  she  should  go 
to  the  pot.” 


MACHINERY  STORAGE  AND  REPAIR  in  the  same 
building  without  any  alteration  I  Plenty  of  room 
overhead  for  tall  machines. 


IT'S  A  LIVESTOCK  SHELTER  if  you  convert  from 
grain  to  stock  farming.  Post-free  interior  is  easy 
to  clean  mechanicallyf  safer  for  animals. 


No  matter  how  your  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  farming  practices  change, 
the  Butler  building  you  erect  for  one 
type  of  farming  will  still  be  perfectly 
suited  to  your  operation.  For  here  is 
the  one  structure  that  serves  so  well 
for  grain  storage,  for  machinery  stor¬ 
age  and  repair,  as  a  livestock  shelter 
and  loafing  bam,  as  a  storage  struc- 
tiure  for  feed,  seed  and  hay. 

Butler  buildings  are  made  of  the 
perfect  material  for  farm  use  — 
metal.  They  are  firesafe,  lightning- 
proof,  vermin-proof,  low  in  mainte¬ 
nance.  Butler  metal  farm  buildings 
last  years  longer  than  any  other 
structure  in  their  price  class  —  and 
even  match  the  life  of  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  construction.  Each  panel  is 


securely  bolted  to  the  frame  for  maxi¬ 
mum  protection  against  wind  and 
hail.  A  strong  steel  framework  pro¬ 
vides  wide-span  interiors  and  straight 
sidewalls  without  a  forest  of  posts  to 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  buildings. 
And  the  special  design  of  the  build¬ 
ing  enables  it  to  withstand  grain 
pressures  without  troublesome  brace 
rod  pits  throughout  the  floor. 

A  Butler  building  is  an  investment 
that  pays  off  in  efficiency,  protection 
and  appearance  today  —  and  con¬ 
tinued  utility  for  years  to  come. 

FIND  OUT  ABOUT  NEW  and  profitable 
ways  farmers  today  are  using  Butler 
metal  Farm  Buildings.  Write  for  the 
bulletin  "New  Uses  for  Butler  Farm 
Buildings." 


737t  East  ISth  Str««t,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

Ploaso  sand  mo  froo  copy  of  "Now  Usos  for 
Sutlor  Form  Buildings." 


Manufacturors  of  Buildings  •  Oil  Equipmont 
Farm  Equipmont  •  Dry  Cloanors  Equipmont 
Outdoor  Advortising  Equipmont 
Custom  Fabrication 

Salot  officos  in  Lot  Angelos  and  Richmond,  Calif. 
Houston,  Tex.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Atlanta,  Go. 
Minnoapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  0.  C.  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


•Town. 


County. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  SPREADER  EASY-LOADS 

AND  FRONT-SPREADS  A  CLEAN  NEW  POWER  WAY 


Man-handling  manure  ends  completely  .  .  , 
power  takes  over  .  .  .  when  you  own  the  new 
Allis-Chalmers  front-unloading  spreader. 

Tractor-load  it  from  the  rear  and  sides. 
There’s  no  rear-beater  to  block  the  way.  Load 
from  hard-to-reach  sheds,  corners  or  barn 
cleaners  .  .  .  without  touching  a  hand  fork! 

Front  spreading  is  a  whole  new  way  of 
crop-feeding :  one-lever  control— thin  or  heavy 
— wide  and  low — out  of  cross-winds — com¬ 
fortable  for  you! 


Beaters  and  turbine  slingers  are  fully  en¬ 
closed  like  a  hammer  mill.  The  load  moves 
forward  as  you  spread — keeps  load  weight  on 
the  tractor  drive  wheels  for  better  traction. 

Team  this  new  spreader  with  the  easy-on, 
easy-off  Allis-Chalmers  Tractor  Loader— and 
you’ll  have  a  pair  of  low-cost  workers  that 
take  over  one  of  your  toughest  jobs.  See  and 
price  both  at  your  dealer’s. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION. 

MILV/AUKEE  I  .WISCONSIN 


Behlen  Grain  Dryer— 

Famous  fast  drying  rate  and  “Easy* 
Does-lt”  features  have  made  Behlen 
America's  top-selling  Grain  Dryer. 
elusive  Curved-Hexagon  design  elimi¬ 
nates  comers,  keeps  all  grain  at  uni¬ 
form  distance  from  air-source  for 
maximum,  clear-through  drying.  Grain 
leveler  (to  distribute  grain  evenly  when 
filling  bin),  catwalk  and  galvanized 
ladder  are  standard  equipment.  Models 
for  propane,  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil 
in  250,  375  and  5004)u.  capacities. 

NEW  1957  Behlen 
All-Steel  Bar  Mesh  Cam  (rib  — 
All-galvanized  Behlen  Crib  featuring 
new  steep-pitch  roof  design  saves  your 
time,  permits  quick,  full-capacity  crib 
filling.  Eliminates  hand  leveling.  New 
roof  also  has  an  easy  entrance  section 
and  extra-large  peak  opening.  Steep 
roof  angle  lets  elevator  lay  against 
roof  with  spout  directly  in  opening  — 
eliminating  need  for  extra  chute  and 
time-taking  adjustment.  Available  in 
611-bu.  to  2,367-bu.  capacities. 


gives  you  12  months  of  perfect 
crop  weather . . .  every  year! 


You  can  make  your  own  perfect  crop  weather . . .  and 
actually  make  more  money  on  your  crops  with  Behlen!  No 
need  to  depend  on  the  weather  to  dry  your  crops  before 
harvest.  No  need  to  take  a  chance  on  storing  high-moisture- 
coi-^tent  crops — and  losing  money  to  rot  and  spoilage.  No 
need  to  suffer  crop  loss  because  of  improper  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  Read  how  these  Behlen  products  give  you  safer,  more 
profitable  CROP  STORAGE  AND  CONDITIONING! 


Behlen  Grain  Storage  Bins  — 
Extra-deep  corrugations  in  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  steel  assure  greatest 
strength  and  rigidity.  Withstands  the 
weight  of  stored  grain  without  the 
need  for  cross  ties,  etc.,  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Exclusive  Double-Seal  Door  gives 
double  protection  —  keeps  grain  in, 
keeps  weather  out!  Available  in  six 
sizes  —  l,000bu.  to  3,200-bu. 

Behlen  Frameless  Metal  Buildings— 


Behlen  All-Steel  Tunnels  t 
Ventilators 


Behlen  Buildings  are  custom-built  at 
standard  prices — completely  prefab¬ 
ricated  to  meet  your  specifications. 
Sturdy,  self-framing  construction  of 
heavy  gauge,  channel-ridged  metal  per¬ 
mits  eave-to-eave  grain  storage,  with¬ 
out  double  walls.  Pick  your  own  grain 
storage  capKity,  one  thousand  to  one 
million  bushels. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  Literature 

•r  SEE  ye«r  aeorby  Behlen  Deolerl 


Extra  heavy  gauge  steel  bar 
mesh  —  “Post-Fab"  galvanized.  |  wame:. 
Tunnels  are  20"  wide,  17"  high,  j 
Ventilators,  available  in  4-ft.  j 
sections,  10"  diameter.  i  city:. 


Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F-9,  Columbus,  Ntbr. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  compiete  infor¬ 
mation  on: 

Grain  Dryer  □  Grain  Storage  Bln 
Frameless  Metm  Building  □  1957  Com  Crib 
Moisture  Tester  □  Venliiators  &  Tunnels 


AOORESSu 


-STATE:. 


The  Dairy  Barn 


Dutch  Inspired  by  one  of  the  features  in  our  Summer  issue,  B.  R. 

Wisdom  Van  Wulfften  Palthe,  a  reader  from  the  Netherlands,  sent  uj 

a  letter  we  feel  would  be  of  unusual  interest  to  all  our  readers 
and  particularly  to  the  dairymen  who  are  so  dependent  upon  the  proper 
adjustment  of  forage  to  livestock.  For  that  reason  we  are  turning  this 
edition  of  the  Dairy  Bam  over  to  Mr.  Palthe  as  guest  editor.  He  writes: 

Sirs: 

Every  time  I  receive  “The  Farm”  I  am  full  of  expectations.  What 
will  it  bring  this  time  and — should  we  use  it  in  Europe?  This  time  “Quiz 
on  Forage”  was  important  to  me  because  I  am  all  for  the  use  of  plastic 
silage  covers. 

In  this  Quiz  you  talk  about  bloat.  We  have  it  too.  .And  we  found  out 
that  on  those  farms  where  bloat  threatens  it  is  a  good  help  to  feed  (to 
afflicted  cattle  only)  magnesia-containing  cakes.  But  personally  I  regard 
it  as  a  veterinary  help.  A  gtx>d  farmer — or  should  I  write  a  Good  Farmer 
— does  not  need  them.  It  certainly  is  unwise  practice  to  feed  “tex)  well” 
and  combat  this  overdose  by  administering  a  counter-dose. 

When  you  ask  Heath  “Now  you  are  throwing  in  a  concept  here,  that 
of  quality,”  Heath  answers:  “We  in  .America  .  .  .  have  not  developed  too 
far  in  getting  high-quality  forage.  .  .  .  There  is  a  terrific  field  there  to  be 
developed.”  True  enough  from  what  I  have  read  about  .American  prac¬ 
tice.  But — look  well  ahead  before  you  develop!  Recently  a  British  farmer 
made  a  trip  to  New  Zealand  to  have  a  look  at  cattle  farming  over  there. 
Back  home  he  gave  his  impressions  to  a  group  of  fellow-farmers.  “I  won¬ 
der  whether  we  in  Britain  are  on  the  wrong  track.”  He  was  struck  by  the 
quality  of  the  pastures.  Far  less  than  he  always  had  thought.  Still  N.  Z. 
cattle  have  a  world  name  as  producers.  Why?  Because  N.  Z.  fanners  have 
always  reproduced  from  those  cows  who  did  best  on  this  (poorish) 
pasture.  So  there  is  selection  based  on  the  food,  not  selection  based  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  cow.  In  Britain  on  the  contrar>’  a  cow  strain  has 
developed  which  has  to  be  more  or  less  pampered  to  give  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  That  is  the  upshoot  of  this  fanners’  warning. 

I  see  a  parallel  here  to  the  antibiotic-fed  basically  poor  hog.  You  still 
may  crick  him  up — provided  you  use  antibiotics.  .And  how  many  farmers 
refrain  from  breeding  such  a  beautiful  looking  animal?  This  way  you 
bring  basic  poorness  into  your  hog  population.  It  gets  basically  weaker 
and  that  weakness — some  day  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  a 
likeness  here  with  the  pampered  cow.  She  becomes  like  a  cavair-cham- 
pagne-bonbon  fed  lady.  Fundamentally  unfit  for  breeding  and  she  cannot 
rustle  (except  with  skirts — the  lady,  that  is). 

Next  comes  plastic.  This  is  practiced  here  too.  There  will  be  about 
1000  stacks  in  Holland  this  year.  In  Friesland  alone  (and  you  know  that 
Friesland  stands  for  .A-1  cattle  farming)  there  will  be  500  in  use  this 
year.  The  practice  is  spreading  more  slowly  in  the  other  provinces.  But 
this  I  am  positive  about — and  with  me  several  specialists:  the  pit  silo 
(concrete)  is  a  thing  that  will  be  a  curiosity  in  ten  years'  time.  Plastic 
stack-covers  are  here  to  stay.  Trouble  is:  one  stack  cover  will  stay  for 
only  three  years — that,  we  think,  is  not  enough;  five/six  years  of  effec¬ 
tive  plastic  life  should  be  the  goal.  You  will  not  understand  this  in  the 
U.S.  because  plastic  sheet  is  relatively  cheap  in  dollars.  It  is  not  in  Dutch 
farmers’  guilders. 

The  way  we  use  it  is  simpler  and  gives  good  results.  Imagine  a  “low" 
top  hat  with  a  small  brim.  The  diameter  greater  than  the  height.  This 
hat  made  of  white  plastic  (0.15  millimeter)  with  thicker  brim.  Sizes  vary 
from  10  ft.  diameter  and  5  ft.  4  in.  height  (58  guilders)  to  20  ft.  di¬ 
ameter  and  13  ft.  6  in.  height  (259  guilders).  .A  dollar  is  3.80  guilders. 

The  stack  is  built  with  the  help  of  a  masonite  ring  2  ft.  high  and  with 
slightly  inferior  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  cover.  This  ring  is 
gradually  drawn  up  while  filling.  The  grass  is  stacked  when  it  has  lost 
half  of  its  weight,  so  approximately  40  per  cent  moisture  remains.  That  is 
safe  going  without  any  chemical  additive  (molasses,  acid).  .As  soon  as 
the  stack  is  finished  it  is  covered  from  the  top  down  and  soil  thrown  on 
the  brim.  You  can  build  your  stack  in  any  spot  you  like.  If  you  change 
the  layout  of  your  buildings  you  are  not  bound  to  a  certain  spot  as  with 
concrete  silos.  Should  you  not  have  completed  your  stack  in  one  day— 
don’t  worry.  You  just  cover  what  you  have  stacked  and  continue  when 
you  like.  But  never  uncover  a  freshly  built  stack  for  more  than  the  filling 
time.  Because  the  stack  is  fermenting  for  a  period  of  some  six  weeks.  After 
those  six  weeks  the  silage  is  stabilized.  Admittance  of  air  during  those 
six  weeks  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

N.V.  Philips’Gloeilampenfabrieken  Sincerely  yours. 

General  Advertising  Division  B.  R.  Van  Wulfften  Palthe 

Eindhoven,  Nederland 
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On«>Rew  Picker  it  ideal  for 
low-coit  corn  picking  on  smaller 
ocreoget.  Takes  heoviest  hybrid 
yields  in  stride. 


Corn  Harvostor  picks  ears,  saves 
kernels,  chops  and  loads  stalks. 
Converts  quickly  to  chop  entire 
crop  for  regular  silage. 


Now  2-llew  Pickor*Shollor 

picks  and  husks,  shells  and  loads 
in  one  operation.  Has  low  grain 
bin  for  stability. 


Now  Corn  Hoad  for  Case  150 
combine  replaces  grain  header  in 
30  or  40  minutes,  permits  noon* 
time  switch  from  corn  to  beans. 


2-row 
mounted 
corn  picker 


Any  picker  will  pick  good  standing  corn  .  .  .  but  how  tJClAi  high  capacity  wagon  elevator  raises  automati- 

about  down  or  elbowed  corn?  Here’s  why  the  new  Case  Mm  C  Iflr  ^ally  with  picker  points  to  clear  wagon  box. 

425  gets  all  the  corn: 

FIJI/  husking  beds  with  shelled  corn  sav* 

MM  C  wlr  inir  device  below. 


NEW  short  turning  in  operating  position.  ■”  ^  MW  jng  device  below. 

"up  front"  gathering  points  and  gathering  ■  NEW  ">*“ 

chains. 

JUEI^I#  rugged  spiral  picking  rolls  adjustable  from  kfFlil/  fast  servicing  .  .  .  more  sealed  bearings  and 

MM  E  WW  tractor  seat.  "M  E  Irlr  fewer  lubrication  points. 

Make  this  an  time”  corn  harvest  with  CASE  equipment 


Us*  the  New  Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan.  Get  your  corn 
harvesting  machine  this  season  .  .  .  enjoy  its  earnings 
right  away.  Make  later  payments  at  times  when  you  have 
money  coming  in. 

J.  X.  CASE 


El.  CAfI  COMPANY 


■  ACINI,  WlfCONSIN 


1  St  in  Quality  for  Over  1 00  Years 


l^^ail  Coupon  for  Complete  Stor^^ni 

■  For  full  information,  check  here  or  add  in  margin  I 

I  any  Case  machine  that  interests  you.  Mail  to  J.  1.  J 

Case  Co.,  Dept.  J-907,  Racine,  Wis.  I 

G  Now  2-row  435  mountod  Q  Now  2-row  pickor-ihollor  I 

In  oii!^w  pickor  □  Com  hood  for  ISO  combioo  I 

[J  Com  Imrvostor  O  Crop-Way  Purchoso  Plan  I 

I  Name - Student? _  | 

I  Address -  I 


COVER 


Is  saucer  smooth 


THESE  EXCLUSIVE  DE  LAVAL  FEATURES  ARE  ON  BOTH  THE 


NEW  SUSPENDED  AND  THE  NEW  DESIGN  PAIL  TYPE  MILKER 


Areconnectedtotirtube.notmounted  MilKs  faster,  cleaner,  better. ..cup  Most  dependable  source  of  vacuum  This  removable  shield  deflects  milj 

on  cover. ..give  regular,  even  pulsa-  takes  proper  position  automatically  ...  proven  on  thousands  of  farms.  away  from  stanchion  tube  and 

tions  every  milking,  every  day . . .  and  holds  it.  Neoprene  liner  for  vacuum  outlet, 

mean  top  production  always.  longest  life. 
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NOW..  .  you  can  see  the  entire  inside  surface! 

NOW..  .  no  milk  can  get  in  the  stanchion  tube! 

NOW..  .  there  are  no  operating  parts  on  the  cover! 

NOW..  .  no  matter  which  type  milker  you  prefer,  DE  LAVAL  has  it! 


SUSPENDED  MILKER 

Here  is  the  perfected  suspended  milker ...  a  truly 
modern  suspended . . .  with  revolutionary  features 
developed  by  years  of  research.  This  new  De  Laval 
Suspended  Milker  gives  you  positive  ^'Controlled 
Milking”. . .  leaves  nothing  to  chance . . . 
guarantees  faster,  cleaner  milking  with  absolute 
cow  comfort.  For  best  milking  turn  to  De  Laval 
—the  greatest  milking  hand  that  ever 
touched  a  cow. 

PLUS  A  NEW  DE  LAVAL 
PAIL  TYPE  MILKER 


FREE  TEST! 

Ask  your  De  Laval  Dealer  for  a  FREE 
COMPARISON  TEST  of  De  Laval  milking. 


TH«  OB  lavau  SBFARATOIt  COMPANY  PoughkaapaU,  Naw  York  •  427  Randolph  Wt.,  Chicago  6  •  OB  LAVAL  PACIPIC  CO.  201  C.  Mlllbraa  Ava.,  Mlllbraa,  CalM 
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Save  production  dollars  on  all  farm  jobs 
with  these  Armco  Steel  Buildings 


SHELLED  CORN  STORAGE 
CROP  DRYING 
MACHINERY  STORAGE 
LIVESTOCK  SHELTER 
GRAIN  AND  HAY  STORAGE 


Rodent-proof  and  weothertight  Armco  Groin  Storage  Buildings  require  no 
lining.  They  also  can  be  adapted  for  crop  drying,  machinery  storage  or 
other  purposes. 


Armco's  complete  line  of  steel  farm  buildings  provides  a 
modern  way  to  meet  your  building  needs.  You  gain  the 
economy  of  factory-produced  buildings  PLUS  unmatched 
efficiency  for  a  wide  variety  of  farm  jobs. 

Armco  Steel  Buildings  are  rigidly  constructed  to  with¬ 
stand  wind  and  snow  loading.  Tliere’s  nothing  in  them  to 
rot,  warp  or  craek— and  they’re  noncombustible. 

Tliese  modern  farm  buildings  can  be  moved  or  rear¬ 
ranged  if  your  needs  change.  Tliey  are  easy  to  dismantle 
and  reassemble  in  another  location. 

Armco  Steel  Buildings  arc  rigid  in  construction  but 
flexible  in  the  many  jobs  they  can  do  on  the  modern  farm. 
For  complete  information  call  Western  Union  and  ask 
tor  Operator  25  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 

I - 1 

I  ARMCO  DRAINAGE  It  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

I  127  Cartis  Street,  MIddletewe,  Okie 

I  Send  information  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings  for  the  following  uses: 

I  Approximate  size _ 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ Town _ 

I  County - - - - State _ 

L 


The  Armco  24-ft.  Special  Building  provides  efficient,  low-cost  equipment 
storage  facilities.  ^ 


With  interlocking  steel  panel  construction,  new  Armco  Grain  Bins  can  be 
J  erected  in  a  matter  of  hours. 


ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS 
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4  TRACTORS  IN  ONE! 


More  than  a  big-capacity,  general-purpose  tractor— more 
than  a  handy  man  tractor— more  than  a  clearing  tractor 
—more  than  an  earthmoving  tractor— a  CAT*  track-type 
Farm  Tractor  is  all  of  these,  and  much  morel 

On  general  farming  jobs,  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  puts 
your  seedbed  fitting,  harvesting,  and  heavy  pulling  jobs 
on  an  assembly-line  basis.  Here’s  traction  and  flotation 
to  pull  up  to  twice  as  big  loads  as  ordinary  farm  tractors 
of  similar  horsepower . . .  work  capacity  to  accomplish 
up  to  60^  more  in  typical  soft  seedbeds  . . .  stability  for 
operation  over  rough  ground  and  on  steep  hillsides. 

As  a  handy  man,  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  brings  you 
unequalled  versatility.  Economical  diesel  power  handles 
belt  and  PTO  jobs.  Manure  to  load  in  soupy  feedlots? 
Try  the  Tool  Bar  loader.  Hardpan  cutting  yields?  Deep- 
till  with  Cat  Tool  Bar  equipped  with  Subsoilers  or  Chisels 
-and  cut  your  equipment  investment.  Do  you  have  pas¬ 
tures  to  renovate . . .  ditches  to  dig . . .  land  to  grade  for 
drainage,  irrigation  or  better  farming  practices?  The 
answer  is  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor! 


Virtually  every  farmer  has  some  land  clearing  prob¬ 
lem  or  soil  condition  to  correct— whether  it  is  digging  out 
boulders,  clearing  trees  and  brush,  forming  land,  building 
terraces  and  other  jobs.  Caterpillar  track-type  Tractors 
—any  size— will  do  them  all! 

How  does  your  present  tractor  measure  up  to  these 
specifications?  If  it  will  do  only  one  or  two  of  these  jobs, 
you’re  getting  along  with  50%  of  a  tractor!  Your 
Caterpillar  Dealer  will  prove  it!  See  him  soon.  And  write 
us  for  your  free  copy  of  “Tires  or  Tracks  . . .’’  Address: 
Dept.  FQ97,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 


♦cmifillit  (H  IiiliMilis  •!  Clttr,illar  Troctw  Ct. 

VI 


Carry  your 
irrigation 


on  your 
shouider 

You  CAN  DO  JUST  THAT  when  you  use 
USS  National*  Polyethylene  Pipe. 
This  light,  sturdy  pipe  is  easy  to 
handle,  simple  and  quick  to  install.  It 
calls  for  a  minimum  of  fittings,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  as  flexible  as  hose.  Ideal  for 
irrigation  systems,  sprinkler  systems, 
and  stock  watering  systems— or  for 
any  farm  use  where  you  are  transport¬ 
ing  water  at  temi>eratures  up  to 
120“  F. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  is  imper¬ 
vious  to  salts,  alkalis,  acids  and  other 
chemicals.  It  won’t  corrode  or  rot. 
Water  freezing  in  the  pipe  won’t  burst 
it.  Rough  usage  won’t  crack  it.  It 
won’t  stiffen  .  .  .  remains  flexible  and 
workable  in  temperatures  from  —90°  F 
to  -f  120“  F. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in 
lengths  up  to  400'— in  diameters  of 
from  Vi"  to  6".  Made  of  100%  virgin 


polyethylene,  to  which  2%  of  an  inert 
black  pigment  filler  has  been  added  to 
prevent  deterioration  from  ultraviolet 
rays.  The  smooth  inner  surface  of 
polyethylene  pipe  offers  low  flow  re¬ 
sistance  to  pumping  and  inhibits 
chemical  deposits. 

For  complete  details  on  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe  and  its  uses,  write 
to  National  Tube  Division,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Specify 
Bulletin  No.  29.  ‘’Trademark 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sanitation  Founda¬ 
tion  means  Tested  .  .  .  Approved  .  .  .  Sanitary 


NATIONAL  TUBE  DIVISION.  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

NATIONAL  Polyethylene  PIPE 


Malabar  When  Farm  Ql^arterly  was 
Reclaimed  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  we 
here  looked  often  toward 
Louis  Bromfield  and  Malabar  Farm  for 
guidance  and  inspiration.  Mr.  Bromfield’s 
death,  in  1956,  not  only  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  world,  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Malabar,  as  a  center  of  in¬ 
spiration,  would  be  lost.  Now,  that  danger 
no  longer  exists. 

Friends  of  the  Land,  “a  non-profit,  non¬ 
partisan  society  for  the  conserv'ation  of 
soil,  rain  and  man,”  and  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bromfield  through  the  years,  has 
purchased  Malabar.  The  organization 
holds  title  to  the  fann,  but  a  sizeable 
mortgage  is  held  by  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bromfield  in  the  Mansfield  area  and  the 
Samuel  Roberts  Noble  Foundation  of 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma.  Several  private  or¬ 
ganizations  and  foundations  have  given 
sums  to  pay  ofT  the  mortgage,  though 
much  more  is  still  needed  to  completely 
clear  the  debt. 

Present  plans  for  Malabar  are  four¬ 
fold;  basically,  it  will  be  operated  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  good  fanning  pays.  Friends 
of  the  Land  envisions  the  farm  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  research  center  where  research 
not  adaptable  to  the  funds  and  facilities 
of  land  grant  colleges  and  their  experi¬ 
ment  stations  may  be  pursued.  This  would 
include  the  testing  of  farm  equipment. 

The  organization  also  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  ecological  institute  and  center  at 
the  farm,  where  concentrated  study  and 
research  may  further  enable  man  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  relation  to  his  environment. 
Sometime  in  the  near  future  they  hope  to 
affiliate  with  an  educational  institution,  so 
that  Malabar,  as  an  educational  center  in 
its  own  right,  may  offer  study  and  aca¬ 
demic  recognition  to  graduate  and  foreign 
exchange  students. 

In  addition  to  the  630  acres  of  Malabar 
Fann  some  200  acres  of  productive  bot¬ 
tom  land  will  be  leased  from  the  Mus¬ 
kingum  Conservancy  District.  The  farm 
will  be  operated  as  a  commercial  farm 
until  sufficient  funds  are  collected  to  re¬ 
pay  the  loans.  Then  the  research  and  edu¬ 
cational  activities  will  function  as  funds 
become  assailable.  Directors  of  the  Mala¬ 
bar  Project  appeal  to  friends  of  the  late 
Louis  Bromfield  to  help  speed  up  and  carry- 
ouf  the  proposed  programs  by  sending  gifts 
and  donations  to  “Friends  of  the  Land 
Malabar  Project,”  Hidden  Acres,  RFD 
No.  3,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
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Fall  Is  the  Most 
Profitable  Time 
to  Test  Your  Soil 


Sudbury 

Soil  Test  Kits 


These  Simple  Tests  Show 
HOW  TO  ^41 


by  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Director 
Sudbury  Laboratory 


There  are  so  many  advantages  that  Fall 
soil  testing  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  you  know  which 
land  was  good  and  which  was  not.  You 
know  that  for  next  year’s  crops  you  must 
replace  the  plant  food  taken  out  of  the  soil 
by  this  year’s  harvest. 

Soil  tests  made  now  will  show  you  what 
was  lacking  in  the  fields  where  yield  was 
unsatisfactory.  Soil  tests  will  also  show 
what  specific  fertilizers  are  necessary  in 
every  field  for  greater  yield  and  greater 
profit  next  year. 

Important  Advantages 

With  more  and  more  farmers  doing 
much  of  their  fertilizing  in  the  Fall,  and 
also  to  order  the  right  fertilizer  during  the 
winter  for  spring  application,  now  is  the 
time  when  you  must  know  your  soil  analy¬ 
sis.  Know  exactly  what  to  buy  when  prices 
are  lowest — what  to  put  on  your  ground  if 
you  are  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  of 
Fall  fertilizing.  Now  you  have  more  time, 
the  ground  is  easier  to  work,  and  dry 
enough  to  get  on  with  equipment. 

Experts  agree  that  fertilizer  applied  in 
the  Fall  carries  over  to  spring  without  loss 
— in  many  cases  Fall  application  is  even 
more  effective  than  spring  application. 

Act  Now  to  Save  Money! 

Rich  fertile  soil  is  like  money  in  the 
bank — applying  the  wrong  fertilizer  is  like 
throwing  money  away !  By  soil  testing  now, 
you  can  take  advantage  of  the  many  favor¬ 
able  conditions  to  find  out  exactly  what 
your  soil  needs  to  bring  it  to  maximum 
profitable  production.  Then  you  can  either 
apply  your  fertilizer  this  Fall  or  order  your 
fertilizer  for  next  spring,  knowing  that  you 
are  putting  back  into  the  land  just  what  it 
needs  for  best  results. 

Soil  testing  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
scientific  profitable  soil  management.  You 
can’t  afford  guesswork  or  unnecessary 
losses  when  a  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  costs 
only  $29.95.  A  few  10-minute  tests  tell 
you  just  what  your  soil  needs.  Then  you 
can  be  assured  of  those  extra  bushels  per 
acre  that  spell  the  difference  between  a  big 
profit  year  and  a  poor  one. 


Every  Dollar  Spent  For  Fertilizer  ^ 
Can  Bring  Back  Up  To  ^15 

Fertilizer  is  one  of  your  biggest  annual  invest¬ 
ments  and  the  one  that  will  show  you  the  greatest 
return  if  you  use  it  right.  Used  correctly  it  increases 
your  profits.  Used  incorrectly,  it  is  money  wasted! 
Unless  you  test  your  soil  you  can  only  guess  which 
fertilizer  elements  it  lacks.  Applying  fertilizer  by 
guess  is  not  only  wasteful  but  makes  you  think 
you’re  solving  problems  when  you  really  aren’t.  Your 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  makes  fertilizer  your  best 
investment — brings  you  bigger  crops — cuts  cost 
way  down. 


Soil  Testing  is  Easy  - 
Do  It  Yourself! 

Take  your  kit  right  out  into  the 
field  and  test  as  you  go.  In  just  10 
minutes  you  know  exactly  what  the 
soil  needs.  A  few  tests  made  right  at 
strategic  locations  will  tell  you  more 
about  your  farm  and  its  soil  than  you 
could  learn  in  a  lifetime  of  guess¬ 
work.  Getting  the  ri^t  fertilizer  on 
your  land  is  more  important  than 
adding  extra  acreage.  It’s  the  yield  per 
acre  that  counts — not  the  number  of 
acres  you  work. 


Benefits  of  FALL  Testing 

•  Saves  you  time  next  spring. 

•  Fertilizer  prices  are  usually 
lower  in  the  Fall. 

•  Shows  what  fertilizer  crops  have 
taken  out  of  the  ground. 

•  Soil  is  mellow,  easy  to  sample, 
ideal  for  testing. 

•  Lets  you  get  started  weeks 
earlier  next  spring. 

Get  Extra  Yield 
from  Every  Acre 

Sudbury  users  all  over  the  country 
report  increases  in  both  yield  and 
quality — like  the  Ohio  farmer  who 
doubled  his  wheat  crop,  tripled  corn 
and  hay,  boosted  oats  500%.  How 
would  you  like  to  grow  up  to  200  bu. 
corn  per  acre — or  700  bu.  potatoes,  60 
bu.  wheat,  100  bu.  oats,  5  tons  hay,  30 
tons  tomatoes,  300%  milk  increase? 

FREE  TRIAL  &  BETTER  CROPS 

Guarantee 

We’re  so  certain  youll  get  bigger 
yield,  you  can  send  your  Kit  back 
anytime  within  a  year  if  you  don’t, 
and  we’ll  refund  your  money. 


Farmers  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit 

This  is  the  famous  Sudbury  Farmers  Lifetime  Kit, 
complete  with  everything  for  hundreds  of  tests.  More 
valuable  than  all  your  stock  and  tools  I  Shows  right 
amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  for  each 
field.  Also  whether  lime  is  needed  (pH)  and  how 
much.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with  carrying 
handle.  Weighs  only  12  Vi  lb.  Easy  instructions  show 
needs  of  225  different  crops.  Big  value,  only  $29.95. 

rail  BOOK 

If  you  send  cash,  we’ll  also 
include  a  valuable  book  on 
Farm  Management,  “Our  Land 
and  Its  Care.” 


No  Knowledge  of 
Chemistry  Needed 

Easy  as  reading  a 
thermometer.  So 
simple  even  your 
first  test  will  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  reliable. 
Takes  only  10  min¬ 
utes,  costs  less  than 
10^  for  each  valu¬ 
able  test. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY  Box  S40,  Sudbury.  Mom. 

Send  me  the  Sudbury  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit  for  free  trial  on  your 
Money-Back  Offer  and  Better  Crops  Guarantee.  I  am  using  the 
payment  plan  checked  below: 

□Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $29.95.  It  is  understood 
you  will  send  prepaid,  saving  me  $1.91  to  $3.55  in  delivery 
charges.  I  am  alto  to  rocoivu  FREE  tho  voluablo  book  on  form 
monogomont,  "Our  land  and  lit  Coro." 

□Send  my  Soil  Test  Kit  C.O.  D.  I’ll  pay  $29.95  and  delivery 
charges  on  arrival. 

□  Eoty-Paymont  Plan.  I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95  plus  delivery  charges, 
then  send  you  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


Noma. 
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A  FITCHBURG  PSitm  PHIPPER 
TO  MAKE  LOW-COST 


Agricultural  Cooperation,  edited  by 
M.  A.  Abrahamsen  and  C.  L.  Scroggs. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  $7.50. 


Since  their  first  formal  efforts  toward 
bettering  their  economic  lot  through  co¬ 
operative  early  in  the  1800’s,  American 
farmers  have  produced  a  rich  history  of 
cooperative  effort.  Starting  with  their  co¬ 
operative  creameries  in  New  York  and 
their  wool  and  livestock  selling  pools  and 
growing  to  include  such  enterprises  as 
grain  elevators,  retail  stores,  marketing 
combines,  and  insurance  companies,  these 
farmer-owned  businesses  have  a  wealth  of 
experience  which  has  been  recorded  by 
administrators  and  students  of  coopera¬ 
tives.  In  this  576-page  volume,  the  editors 
have  collected  around  half  a  hundred  of 
the  best  articles  on  the  historical,  theo¬ 
retical,  and  practical  aspects  of  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.  These  54  articles,  though  each 
is  complete  in  itself,  have  a  surprising  con¬ 
tinuity  in  developing  the  general  subject. 


Brush  removal  is  always  a  tough  farm  chore  .  .  .  hard  to  load  .  .  .  difficult  to  handle. 
But  you  take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper. 
Brush  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  easy-to-haul  wood  chips.  Chips  used  to  make  manure, 
or  as  mulch  can  make  brush  removal  profitable  on  your  farm,  too.  A  Fitchburg  farm 
CHIPPER  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  FARM  .  .  . 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet  spots.  Pound  yards  bedded  with  wood 
chips  cake  less  for  faster  loading,  easier  spreading,  yet  the  chips  hold  up  longer  near 
gates  and  water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  will  carry  plant  nutrients  to  crop  land 
. . .  supply  crops  with  a  humus  that  lasts.  Se^  beds  crust  less  for  better  germination 
. . .  tight  ground  holds  moisture  better . . .  stays  open  longer. 

...IN  ORCHARDSt 

Pruning  disposal  in  orchards  combines  into  one  simple,  soil  building  operation  when  a 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  used.  Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled.  Brush  can 
be  fed  into  the  chipper  and  the  chips  blown  around  the  trees  for  mulch.  This  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch  can  be  worked  into  the  ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed  control. 

...DAIRY  BARNS  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up  in  dairy  bams  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry  production  costs,  reduce  dairy  bam  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  from  your  wood  lot.  At  clean-up  time, 
or  whenever  clean  bedding  is  needed,  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  chip  bedding 
or  litter  quickly  at  low  labor  cost.  Wood  chips  can  be  the  answer  to  your  difficult 
bedding  and  litter  problems — A  Fitchburg  Wood  Chipper  will  supply  wood  chips 
quickly  and  easily. 

VOUIt  BEST  FARM  BUY  IS 

A  FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  S 

The  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  engineered  for  mgged,  all-day  service.  Normal  lubri¬ 
cation,  with  periodic  sharroning  of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the  Chipper 
on  the  go.  Thanks  to  the  Safety  Spring-Activated  Feed  Plate,  standard  equipment  on 
all  Fitchburg  Chippers,  the  Chipper  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  different  size  wood  to 
give  safe,  smooth  chipping  that  keeps  a  Farm  Chipper  way  ahead  of  clean-up  crews. 
The  economy  and  sp^  of  operation  will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the  bedding  Chipper. 

...WITH  A  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 

The  one  year  guarantee  given  with  every  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  assures  you  peace 
of  mind  and  guaranteed  economy  of  operation.  Find  out  how  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  save  time,  labor,  and  money  on  your  farm. 


Covtr  by  J.  C.  Alltn  &  Son 

28— J.  C.  Allen  &  Son.  29— USDA  Photo  by 
Forsythe.  30 — Paul  A.  Moore,  Tenn.  Conserva¬ 
tion  Dept.;  R.  J.  McGinnis.  31 — Paul  A.  Moore, 
Tenn.  Conservation  Dept.  32 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
33 — Chas.  R.  Koch;  Drawing  by  Fred  Eichen- 
berger.  34 — Chas.  R.  Koch;  Joe  Munroe.  35— 
Chas.  R.  Koch.  36 — R.  J.  McGinnis;  Texas 
Cottonseed  Crushers’  Ass’n.  37 — Deere  &  Co. 
38  thru  41 — Arthur  Shay.  42 — Fred  Eichen- 
berger.  43 — Stevenage  Studio.  44 — George 
Hoxie;  Fred  Knoop.  46  and  47 — Fred  Knoop. 
48 — Gail  Hawley.  49 — Olan  Brewer.  50 — Ar¬ 
thur  Shay.  51  thru  53 — Technical  Data,  O.  E. 
Benanchietti;  Design,  Fred  Eichenberger.  54 
R.  J.  Wyllie.  56 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichen¬ 
berger.  57 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  58 — Grant  Heil¬ 
man;  Rath  Packing  Co.  59 — Chart  by  Fred 
Eichenberger.  60  and  61 — Chas.  R.  Koch. 
62 — Joe  Munroe;  Ed  Pikar.  63 — Ed  Pikar. 
64 — Map  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  64  thru  67 
Fred  Knoop.  68 — Glen  Peterson  from  Shostal. 
69 — Kazik  Pazovski;  Fred  Knoop. 

The  author  ol  Sorgkmm  Time,  Bob  Rankin,  wat 
at  the  Univeraity  ot  Kentucky,  took  aome  law  work  at  la* 
Univeraity  of  Cincinnati,  and  haa  been  a  reporter  lor  w 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  alter  a  turn  in  the  army  after  |rao 


j  riTCHBUWC  mClMEEmMC  CORPORATION 

!•  for  “WOOD  CHIPS”  |  Fitchburg,  MassachusaHs.  Dtpt  FQ-97 

This  fra*  boolrfat  givaa  I  Send  my  free  copy  of  "Wood  Chips  for  Your  Form!"  to: 
complete  detaib...tee  | 
how  other  farmers  use  | 
the  Farm  Chipper ...  ■ 

compare  the  facts  wHh  Z 
your  form.  I 


Noma 
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Addnu  or  R.F.D. 


fMofca  and  Modaf) 


Tractor 


Dodge  Power  Giants  outpower,  outperform  the 
"other  two”  low-prked  trucks  by  wide  margin! 


Want  extra  power  on  your  form? 

Dodge  outpowers  its  low-priced 
competitors  by  as  much  as  27%. 

Top  economy,  too,  is  one  of  built-in 
bonuses  only  Dodge  offers.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  Power-Dome  design  of  the 
Dodge  short-stroke  V-8  produces  a 
more  efficient  use  of  fuel.  You  get 
bill  power  on  regular  gas  .  .  .  and 
extra  miles  per  gallon  as  well. 

Tou  con  save  trips  .  .  .  one  out  of 


four  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  added  haul¬ 
ing  capacity  Dodge  gives  you.  And 
every  trip  is  mighty  pleasant  when 
you’re  driving  the  easiest  handling 
truck  of  all  three. 

It*s  worth  checking  into  if  you’re  even 
considering  a  new  truck  for  your 
farm.  After  all,  it  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  with  your  Dodge  dealer  to 
see  that  a  Dodge  Power  Giant  can 
be  a  winning  investment  for  you. 


cjS. 


MOST  POWER  OF  THE  LOW-PRICED  3 


in  actual  rood  tests . . . 


Dodge  won  top  honors  in 

test  after  test  between 
comparable  models  of  all 
three  low-priced  trucks. 
Special  high-speed  camera 
records  actual  finish  of 
hill-climb  test.  From  a 
standing  start,  test  crews 
drove  all  three  trucks  up 
a  steep  32%  grade.  Dodge 
was  first  by  five  lengths. 


and  on  the  farm . . . 


Dodge  gives  you  more  V-8 
power  than  either  of  the 
“other  two”  low-priced 
trucks.  This  extra  power 
lets  you  breeze  through 
the  toughest  farm  hauling 
job  with  less  strain  on  the 
engine.  This  means  fewer 
repair  bills  and  a  longer 
work  life  for  your  Dodge. 


Nine  Popular  Oorman-Rupp 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps: 

1.  Model  55A-265— 500  gpm  @  155  lbs— 950  gpm  ^  75  lbs. 

2.  Model  54B-IND30— 325  gpm  @  143  lbs— 850  gpm  ^  83  lbs. 

3.  Model  54A-VG4D— 225  gpm  ^  95  lbs— 550  gpm  (ja  50  lbs. 

4.  Model  53M*TFD — 140  gpm  ^  70  lbs — 300  gpm  35  lbs. 

5.  Model  6201 — 80  gpm  ^  80  lbs — 175  gpm  @  40  lbs. 

6.  Model  64AG — Varies  with  power  toke-ofF  hp. 

7.  Model  53H-VF4D — 225  gpm  (a  85  lbs — 400  gpm  40  lbs. 

8.  Model  54M-CJ3A — 250  gpm  (p  105  lbs — 600  gpm  ^  55  lbs. 

9.  Model  55M-IND56 — 1350  gpm  70  lbs — 600  gpm  @  160  lbs. 


PA.YS  OFF! 


It  takes  a  lot  more  than  a  pump,  capacity,  pressure,  fuel  or  power 

some  pipe  and  sprinklers  for  effici-  requirements)  but  our  interest  doesn’t 

ent  irrigation.  stop  there. 

It  takes  irrigation  engineering  That’s  why  we  insist  that  all 

know-how!  Gorman-Rupp  dealers  handle  all  the 

What  works  on  your  neighbor’s  parts  of  the  sprinkler  system,  backed 

place  may  not  be  best  for  you.  Water  by  the  irrigation  engineering  know- 

source,  farm  topography,  soil,  crops  how  to  fit  these  parts  together  in  the 

must  all  be  considered  in  selecting  the  right  combination  to  work  best 

right  pump,  the  right  piping,  couplings  for  you. 

and  sprinklers  for  your  system.  Be  sure  you  get  an  engineered  sys- 

Gorman-Rupp  makes  only  pumps  tern.  Thousands  of  farmers  can  testify 
(50  different  models  to  meet  varying  it  pays  off  for  them. 


THE  GORACAH-RUPP  COMPANY 

305  Bowman  Street  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


What  next 

from  Pfizer  and  the 
feed  industry'? 


When  a  disease  or  a  stress  hits  your  livestock,  what 
specific  chemical  systems  go  awry  in  the  body?  How 
does  the  animal  use  nutrients  to  build  more  meat,  eggs 
and  milk? 

Atomic  energy  is  the  newest,  most  promising  research 
tool  adopted  by  the  feed  industry  to  find  answers  to  these 
and  other  important  animal-living  secrets. 

Recently,  Pfizer  scientists  succeeded  in  “tagging” 
Terramycin  molecules  with  radioactive  atoms.  These 
radioactive  molecules  of  Terramycin  8ire  mixed  in  experi¬ 
mental  batches  of  feed  and  fed  to  laboratory  animals. 
Devices  similar  to  uranium  Geiger  counters  are  used  to 
trace  the  path  Terramycin  takes  through  the  animal’s 
body.  In  this  way,  its  action  on  healthy  and  diseased 
tissues  can  be  studied. 

Scientists  know  that  a  few  grams  of  Terramycin  in 
feed  help  animals  make  almost  unbelievable  gains.  A 
few  extra  grams  stop  some  of  your  most  costly  live¬ 
stock  diseases. 

Now,  with  these  radioactive  tracers  they’re  finding 
out  how  Terramycin  is  able  to  fight  disease  and  help 
animals  grow  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  where  it  is  concen¬ 


trated  in  the  body  ...  its  action  on  cell  metabolism. 

With  better  knowledge  of  how  Terramycin  and  the 
scores  of  other  feed  ingredients  work,  the  feed  industry 
will  be  able  to  pack  even  more  nutrition,  more  and 
more  growing,  producing  and  “living”  power  into  your 
feed  bag. 

What  next  from  Pfizer  and  your  feed  man?  Right 
now  they’re  working  with  new  experimental  high  level 
feeds  to  stop  your  remaining  costly  disease  problems. 
And  they’re  approaching  the  day  when  you  can  produce 
a  pound  of  gain  from  a  pound  of  feed. 


Science  Comes  to  the  Farm  in  a  Feed  Bag 


Ffzer  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Department 


PUMPS 


Bumper  Crops  Without  Rainfall! 

Two  Crops  Per  Year  With  Sprinkler  Irrigation  .  •  • 


pond.  From  there,  a  Marlow  pump  pushes  the  water  (at 
55  pounds  pressure)  through  1,740  feet  of  7-inch  main, 
1,160  feet  of  5-inch  lateral  and  1,160  feet  of  4-inch  lateral. 
Water  is  applied  to  the  fields  through  114  sprinkler  heads 
and  rainfall  is  no  longer  a  problem.  If  you’d  like  more  in¬ 
formation  on  Marlow  sprinkler  irrigation  pumps  . . .  and 
how  they  can  help  you,  write  today  for  the  name  of  your 
Marlow  dealer. 


ON  HIS  FARM  in  Charlotte,  Texas,  Lawrence  M.  Finch 
now  gets  two  bumper  crops  of  peanuts  and  one  cot¬ 
ton  crop  a  year.  According  to  Mr.  Finch,  rain  is  a  real 
problem  —  it  rains  but  two  or  three  times  a  year.  And  — 
many,  many  previous  crops  failed,  due  to  a  lack  of  water. 

After  the  installation  of  sprinkler  irrigation  by  Southern 
Engine  &  Pump  Co.  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  yields  were 
really  good!  The  system  uses  a  deep  well  pump  to  fill  a 


BELL  &  GOSSEn  CO. 


Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Morton  Grove,  Illinois  Longview,  Texn 

In  Conodo:  Seromslor  Salts  t  E^virnitnl  Llil. 
I0tS-10f7  York  Sirttt,  London,  Onitrio 
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WtudetfiiiC  uKuf  to  paint  I 


1  Lowe  brothers 


SUPER  ONE-COAT  HOUSE  PAINT — for  a  two-coat  look  at  one-coat  cost. 
Hides  beautifully  .  .  .  dries  to  a  dazzling^  durable  white  .  .  .  brushes 
easily  i  ■*  i  Your  friendly  Lowe  Brothers  dealer  can  recommend  a 
professional  painter.  The  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


4 

makers  OF 


Factories . 
DAYTON 
OAKLAND 
TORONTO 


PAINTS 


Lowe  Brothers! 


AND  LOWE  BROTHERS 


For  beauty,  for  “hiding” 

On  all  kinds  of  siding, 

For  protection  surpassing  all  others  . . . 
Get  the  paint  proved  by  test. 

That  “out-spreads”  the  rest . . .  it’s 
That  wonderful  paint  by 


HIGH  STANDARD  HOUSE  PAINT— best 
you  can  buy  for  2-coat  beauty  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Costs  no  more  .  .  .  but  covers 
more  .  .  .  than  ordinary  house  paints. 
Choose  from  a  rainbow  of  colors. 


SHINGLE  ’N  SHAKE  HOUSE  PAINT— New 

low-luster,  anti-blister  finish  for  rough 
or  smooth  siding,  shingles,  shakes,  brick, 
cement,  stucco — any  home  surface.  One 
coat  usually  covers. 


Here  is  Mr.  Benson  s  dilemma:  Modern  machinery,  new  techniques,  new 
varieties,  irrigation,  and  fertilizer  produce  bigger  surpluses  on  fewer  acres 
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MY  HOPES  FOR 
FARMING 

By  Ezra  Taft  Benson 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


The  question  has  been  raised,  “Would 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  like  to 
scrap  farm  programs  and  return  farmers 
to  the  unrestricted  forces  of  the  free 
market?” 

This  question  is  probably  the  result  of  a 
letter  I  recently  wrote  to  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  Committee,  explaining 
to  him  why  I  felt  that  our  present  price 
support  laws  were  not  only  failing  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  farmers  today,  but 
were  even  adding  to  these  problems. 

Does  this  mean  that  I  would  like  to 
scrap  farm  programs?  The  answer  is  an 
emphatic  NO!  Farmers  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  submit  to  the  full  force  of  the 
compietitive  system  when  other  major  vo¬ 
cations  are  insulated  from  it  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
extricate  themselves,  without  help,  from  a 
situation  which  is  a  national  responsibility. 
My  concern  is  to  try  to  insure  that  the 
kind  of  help  that  is  given  the  farmers  ac¬ 
tually  helps  and  does  not  add  to  their 
problems. 

I  feel  that  the  present  price  support 
laws  have  become  obsolete  for  two  reasons. 
First  the  results  that  these  laws  were  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about — and  in  my  opinion 
are  still  bringing  about — no  longer  fit  our 
situations.  Our  high  price  supports  were 
introduced  in  order  to  stimulate  agricul¬ 
tural  production  to  meet  the  great  needs 
of  war.  We  achieved  the  production  that 
we  needed  and,  under  the  Steagall  Amend¬ 
ment,  we  continued  that  high  price  sup¬ 
port  after  the  war  for  a  period  in  order 
to  give  agriculture  a  chance  to  adjust  to 
peace-time  levels  of  production.  The  war¬ 
time  production  was  achieved  and  the 
present  surplus  is  being  piled  up  partly 
because  of  the  stimulus  of  these  high  price 
supports. 

The  second  factor  which  has  made  these 
present  price  support  laws  obsolete  is  the 


great  agricultural  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  few  years.  Produc¬ 
tion  per  farm  worker  has  doubled  in  the 
last  15  years  and  the  end  is  far  from  sight. 
This  revolution  need  not  be  spelled  out  to 
a  farmer,  but  even  to  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  with  it,  a  listing  of  the  elements  of 
this  revolution  is  impressive.  The  abun¬ 
dant  supply  and  use  of  fertilizer,  particu¬ 
larly  nitrogen,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
this  revolution;  the  use  of  nitrogen  not 
only  as  a  fertilizer,  but  as  a  feed  in  the 
form  of  urea  is  another;  and  consider 
what  has  happened  to  other  livestock  feeds 
— antibiotics,  vitamins  such  as  B12,  new 
formulations  of  feedstuff's,  and  the  use  of 
such  substances  as  stilbestrol  have  added 
to  our  feeding  efficiency.  And  then  too,  we 
are  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  feed  through  substitutions  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  feather  meal  for  some  of  the 
protein  requirements,  and  urea  for  soybean 
and  cottonseed  meal.  Our  livestock  breed¬ 
ers  are  producing  animals  and  birds  which 
are  able  to  make  better  use  of  the  feeds 
that  we  provide  and  convert  it  into  finer 
food  for  human  consumption.  And  our 
crop  breeders  have  produced  new,  higher 
yielding  varieties  which  are  resistant  to 
disease  and  more  suitable  for  mechanical 
handling. 

In  the  fields,  we  have  new  tillage  de¬ 
vices  which  have  saved  labor  and  crops; 
we  have  extended  the  application  of  irri¬ 
gation  water  to  the  humid  areas  to  save 
our  crops  during  periods  of  drouth  and 
increase  their  yields  during  normal  years; 
new  insecticides  are  saving  the  crops  we 
grow;  and  new  herbicides  are  saving  labor 
and  giving  our  crops  an  advantage  over 
the  weeds.  New  harv^esting  machinery  and 
crop  driers  have  helped  build  up  our  per 
acre  harvest.  These  are  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  explosion  of  production 
which  have  increased  yields  and  reduced 
the  amount  of  human  labor  required  to 


raise  our  crops.  The  impact  of  this  new 
technology  on  agriculture  has  been  to 
make  land  itself  a  relatively  less  important 
factor  in  production  than  it  once  was. 
This  great  agricultural  revolution  has 
gained  such  momentum  that  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  stop  it — nor  would  we  if  we 
could.  We  must  learn  to  live  with  abund¬ 
ance. 

With  this  tremendous  ability  to  produce 
and  with  the  stimulus  of  high  price  sup¬ 
ports,  we  have  piled  up  the  greatest  sur¬ 
pluses  in  our  history.  This  vast  surplus 
reached  a  peak  in  February  of  1956  when 
we  held  in  government  warehouses,  in 
farm  storage  bins,  and  even  in  Victory 
ships  brought  out  of  moth-balls  to  act  as 
granaries,  over  eight  billion  dollars  worth 
of  surplus  farm  commodities.  Since  then, 
with  the  help  of  the  soil  bank  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  export  program,  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  a  gradual  reduction  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  holdings.  But  this  surplus  reduction 
program  has  been  a  costly  thing — the  re¬ 
duction  we  achieved  in  cotton  alone  cost 
us  over  half  a  billion  dollars  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  That  means  that  we 
paid  a  subsidy  of  slightly  under  $60  a  bale 
to  sell  our  cotton  on  the  foreign  market. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  as 
soon  as  we  reduce  this  great  surplus  we 
run  head-on  into  a  self-defeating  situation 
as  long  as  the  present  obsolete  laws  are  in 
force.  With  the  surplus  reduced  the  sup- 
pK)rt  price  begins  to  climb  back  toward  90 
per  cent  of  parity,  the  higher  support 
price  stimulates  production,  and  these 
higher  prices  tend  to  destroy  markets  and 
to  price  commodities  out  of  the  market. 

Cotton  is  a  good  example  of  how  our 
markets  have  been  lost.  Before  our  acreage 
control  program,  cotton  grew  on  more 
than  40  million  acres  of  our  farm  land. 
This  year,  the  allotment  is  17.6  million 
acres,  as  required  by  law.  This  was  the 
{Continued  on  page  102) 
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COME  THE  FIRST  CRISP  October  days, 
there’ll  be  a  great  to-do  around  Tel- 
lico  Plains,  Tennessee.  Ma  Munz  will 
ready  up  her  boarding  house,  mountain 
men  will  oil  up  their  30-30’s  and  feed  up 
their  dogs,  and  hunters  from  many  states 
will  park  their  cars  in  the  steep  street 
near  Benton  Byrum’s  butcher  shop.  One 
way  or  another,  they’ll  all  be  after  the 
“Rooshians.” 

The  “Rooshians”  are  the  wild  boar 
which  inhabit  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  the  Nan- 
tahala  National  Forest  in  western  North 
Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee.  How 
these  fierce  and  resourceful  beasts,  native 
to  the  forests  of  Russia  and  Gennany, 
came  to  the  forests  of  the  southern  .\p- 
palachians  is  becoming  a  legend,  and  like 
legend,  has  had  a  generous  dash  of  make- 
believe  added  in  the  telling.  There  are 
gaps  in  the  story’,  but  any  mountain  man 
is  ready  and  willing  to  fill  the  gaps. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  early  in  1912  a 
group  of  Englishmen  in  New  York,  headed 
by  George  Moore,  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  game  reserve  in  these  rug¬ 
ged  mountains.  Moore  and  many  of  his 
associates  had  hunted  wild  boar  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia,  and  naturally  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  boar  as  one  of  the  game  animals 
with  which  to  stock  the  reserve  received 
first  consideration.  A  company  was  foimed 
and  incorporated,  and  bonds  were  sold. 
The  proceeds  were  to  go  for  leasing  of  the 
land,  stocking,  fencing,  management,  and 
the  erection  of  a  hunting  lodge  and  hotel. 

A  large  tract  of  land  was  leased  near 
Hooper  Bald  in  North  Carolina,  near  the 
Tennessee  border,  about  20  miles  as  the 


crow  flies  from  Tellico  Plains,  Tennessee. 

The  first  project  was  to  put  a  fence 
around  a  part  of  the  area  to  contain  the 
animals,  .\bout  1000  acres  in  all  were 
fenced.  A  snake  rail  fence  was  built  around 
the  area  where  the  boar  were  to  be  re¬ 
leased  and  a  high  wire  fence  around  the 
area  for  the  other  game.  The  cost  of  the 
lease  was  negligible,  and  the  fence  and 
the  log  lodge,  done  by  cheap  local  labor, 
were  not  big  investments.  The  lodge,  built 
of  logs  cut  on  the  place,  was  a  rambling, 
thirty-room  affair  with  a  large  common 
room,  the  last  word  in  rustic  lu.xury’. 

In  April,  1912,  the  animals  arrived. 
They  were  brought  by  rail  to  Murphy, 
North  Carolina,  reloaded  in  wooden  cages 
on  o.\  wagons,  and  hauled  across  the 
mountain  roads  to  the  reserve. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  lot 
were  the  boar.  Accounts  vary  about  the 


number  and  their  origin.  It  is  certain 
that  most  of  them  were  trapped  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains  of  Gennany,  but  there 
may  have  been  some  from  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Russia.  Bert  Woody  of  Tellico 
Plains,  a  retired  guide  and  famous  as  a 
bear  and  boar  hunter,  says  he  saw  the 
boar  unloaded  and  that  there  were  thirty 
of  them.  However,  Woody  is  also  known 
affectionately  among  his  friends  as  the 
biggest  liar  around  Tellico;  he  was  a  boy 
at  the  time,  and  his  friends  say  he  could 
not  count  to  thirty.  Official  reports  say 
there  were  twenty-three  sows  and  males. 

In  addition  to  the  boar  there  were  four 
cinnamon  bears,  a  larger  and  more  gamey 
animal  than  the  native  black  bears,  five 
buffalo  (bison)  cows  and  a  bull,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elk,  and  deer.  Ten  thousand  Eng¬ 
lish  ring-necked  pheasant  eggs  were  also 
imported  for  hatching. 


These  mountain  men  $;uide  the  hunters  in  pursuit  of  boar  and  bear  and  furnish  the  do^s  and 
the  know-how.  They  live  in  and  around  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.,  and  are,  left  to  right,  Benton 
Byruni,  who  owns  the  butcher  shop  where  many  boars  are  dressed;  Bert  Woody,  the  owner 
of  two  famous  dogs;  Bill  Thomas,  the  quiet  one;  Austin  Akins,  runner-up  as  the  teller 
of  tall  tales;  and  Rev.  Leonard  Walker,  by  vocation  a  Baptbt  preacher. 
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A  pack  of  dogs  can  kill  a  bear,  but  a  boar  is  more  durable  and  better  protected.  The  best 
the  dogs  can  do  is  to  bring  him  to  bay  and  hold  him  until  the  hunter  arrives.  The  thrust 
and  parry  of  a  pack  of  boar  dogs  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see.  These  are  Plot  hounds. 


As  soon  as  the  animals  were  out  of 
their  cages  they  took  off  with  grunts  and 
snorts  into  the  gloom  of  the  mountain 
forests;  the  British  sportsmen  in  New  York 
waited  patiently  for  the  animals  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  habitat,  and  to 
multiply. 

Cotton  McGuire,  a  Carolina  mountain 
man  wise  in  the  ways  of  wild  animals,  was 
engaged  as  gamekeeper  and  caretaker.  He 
waited  patiently,  too,  for  the  sportsmen 
to  employ  his  skills  as  a  guide.  But  the 
Britishers  never  killed  their  first  boar  on 
Hooper  Bald,  for  in  October,  1914,  the 
First  World  War  broke  out,  and  they  were 
called  back  to  defend  their  fatherland. 
Cotton  McGuire  waited  for  seven  years, 
completely  forgotten  in  the  fastness  of  the 
hills.  The  snake  rail  fence  rotted  down 
and  the  boar  filtered  into  the  mountains 
and  across  the  line  into  Tennessee,  over 
a  range  of  close  to  100,000  acres.  By  this 
time  the  herd  had  increased  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  one  hundred.  While  there  was  no 
open  hunting  until  1939,  mountain  peo¬ 
ple  hungry  for  pork  made  short  work  of 
those  that  ventured  too  near  their  cabins. 

They  made  short  work,  too,  of  the  six 
buffalo  and  four  cinnamon  bears  which 
had  very  little  defense  against  their 
dogs  and  long  rifles.  But  the  cunning 
boar  and  the  deer,  more  at  home  in  the 
mountains,  thrived,  multiplied  and  in¬ 
creased  their  range.  McGuire  managed 
to  hold  some  of  the  elk  in  the  enclosure 


and  made  an  attempt  to  sell  them  to  the 
conservation  departments  of  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina,  offering  to  take  $300 
for  what  was  left  of  the  herd.  His  offer 
was  not  accepted,  and  one  by  one  they 
died  or  were  surreptitiously  killed.  Cotton 
McGuire  is  regarded  in  the  mountains  as 
a  victim  and  martyr  to  the  wild  boar,  for 
during  the  seven  years  he  was  at  the 
Hooper  Bald  reserve  he  drew  no  wages. 
He  got  a  few  dollars  from  the  sale  of  elk 
meat,  but  it  made  him  a  bitter  man. 

The  herd  of  boar  grew  rapidly  until 
1931,  when  it  was  considerably  thinned 
by  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera.  But  num¬ 
bers  immediately  picked  up  again,  and 
it  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  500  of 
the  genuine  animals  in  the  area. 

As  soon  as  the  boar  began  to  escape 
from  the  fenced  reserve  they  began  cross¬ 
ing  with  the  domestic  hogs  which  the  na¬ 
tives  had  from  time  immemorial  allowed 
to  scrounge  for  themselves  in  the  forest. 
The  resultant  offsprings  of  this  crossing 
was  a  bigger  animal  with  hybrid  vigor. 
The  natives  soon  learned  not  to  allow  any 
of  their  domestic  boars  to  run  in  the  forest 
because  the  “Rooshian”  males  made  short 
work  of  them.  For  a  number  of  years  now 
few  domestic  hogs  have  been  turned  into 
the  forested  area,  and  the  present  strain 
of  wild  boar  has  reverted  to  original  type. 

The  animal  is  a  long,  thin,  mean-looking 
critter.  His  shoulders  are  high  and  his 
body  slopes  to  his  hind  quarters.  Old  males 


will  reach  four  feet  in  height  and  weigh 
up  to  four  hundred  pounds.  Across  the 
shoulders  and  up  the  neck  is  a  shield  of 
gristle-like  skin  an  inch  or  two  thick  which 
protects  the  animals  in  their  customary’ 
free-for-all  fights,  and  will  turn  anything 
but  a  high-powered  bullet.  The  canine 
teeth  on  the  males  grow  up  and  out,  form¬ 
ing  the  tusks  which  are  used  in  battle 
and  for  delving  among  the  roots  for  food. 
Long  bristles  cover  the  shoulders  and  neck 
and  extend  down  the  spine  to  the  tail. 
These  bristles  may  be  as  long  as  five  inches 
and  each  bristle  is  divided  at  the  end. 
In  the  winter  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
soft,  wool-like  hair.  The  tail  does  not 
curl;  it  is  quite  long,  hangs  down  and  has 
a  brush  at  the  end  like  a  mule’s.  When  the 
animal  is  excited,  it  sticks  its  tail  straight 
up  in  the  air  and  ambles  off. 

The  young  are  born  in  litters  of  four 
and  fiv’e  and  occasionally  up  to  eight. 
They  are  striped  down  the  back  and  look 
a  little  like  overgrown  chipmunks.  The 
stripes  disappear  at  about  four  months  of 
age.  The  period  of  gestation  is  apparently 
the  same  as  that  of  the  domestic  hog, 
and  there  will  be  about  two  litters  a  year. 
Wild  boar  grow  slowly;  it  takes  four  or 
five  years  to  produce  a  big  hog;  the  sows 
do  not  breed  until  two  years  old. 

The  pigs  usually  stay  with  their  mother 
•  {Continued  on  page  109) 

This  big  pig  weighed  close  to  400  pounds 
and  was  brought  down  after  a  ten-mile  chase. 
Note  his  winter  undercoat  of  wool-like  hair. 
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Mechanized  agriculture  demands  that 
a  farmer  have  the  skill  and  the  tools 
to  keep  equipment  rolling 


You  Can’t  Farm  Without 


] 


IF  THOSE  WHO  DESIGN  Symbols  ever  get 
around  to  revising  the  escutcheon  of 
agriculture  they  may  very  well  replace  the 
plow  with  something  like  a  welder  or  an 
electric  saw  or  a  drill.  For  in  this  day  of 
mechanization,  most  farmers  could  get 
along  better  without  a  plow  than  without 
a  workshop  and  the  tools  which  go  with  it. 

Take  Howard  Bonner ,  for  example. 
Howard  represents  the  fourth  generation 
of  Bonners  to  operate  a  280-arre  dairy 
farm  near  Lake  Villa,  Illinois.  “But  I 
couldn’t  make  it  without  a  shop,”  he  says. 

The  shop  to  which  he  has  reference 
was  built  in  1949.  It  is  30  feet  by  20  feet, 
with  a  door  14  feet  wide  by  10  feet  high, 
and  is  located  alongside  a  machine  shed. 
It  is  heated  in  winter  by  a  pipeless  furnace 
fired  by  wood  and  scraps  and  is  equipped 
with  all  the  tools  it  takes  to  keep  the  Bon¬ 
ner  tractors,  trucks,  field  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  and  passenger  cars  in  top  running 
order.  “None  of  our  cars  or  trucks  ever  see 
the  inside  of  a  service  station  or  a  repair 
garage  except  during  the  rush  seasons,” 
Howard  says.  “We  do  everything  right 
here  from  a  grease  job  on  up.” 

A  walk  through  his  machine  shed  is  a 
revelation  in  what  a  man  can  do  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  equipment  in  shape  if  he  has  the 
tools  to  do  the  job  and  knows  how’  to  use 
them.  Two  big  International  Farmall  trac¬ 
tors  are  the  Bonner  workhorses;  but  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  they  were  colts. 
One  is  17  years  old,  the  other  18,  and 
they  both  pack  as  much  punch  as  the  day 
they  rolled  off  the  assembly  line. 

“See  this  drawbar,”  Howard  says  as  he 
approaches  the  rear  of  the  older  tractor. 
“Sometime  ago  we  were  plowing  sod  and 
we  broke  it  right  in  two.  We  came  on 
back  to  the  shop,  welded  it  and  it’s 
stronger  then  ever.  We  may  pull  the  back 
end  off  that  tractor  some  day  but  I  doubt 


if  we  ever  break  that  drawbar  again. 

“Another  time  we  broke  an  axle  on  that 
big  ‘M’  out  in  the  field.  We  got  a  lift 
on  it,  hauled  it  in  here,  lifted  it  up  with 
that  one-ton  hoist,  pulled  the  wheels, 
put  a  new  axle  in  and  were  back  on  the  job 
in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  us  to 
get  a  repair  estimate  from  a  garageman. 
It’s  bad  enough  to  have  to  lay  out  cash 
for  repaii-s.  but  when  you  have  hay  down 
or  grain  ready  for  the  combine  you’re 
going  to  have  an  additional  loss  if  you 
can’t  get  back  in  action  right  quick.” 

What  are  the  basic  tools  for  a  farm 
shop?  That’s  a  good  question  and  the  an¬ 
swer  will  always  vary  with  the  man.  Ask 
a  fellow  like  Howard  Bonner  and  every¬ 
thing  will  begin  to  spill  out  at  once.  “I 
don’t  see  how  a  man  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  an  electric  welder.  ...  A  half-inch 
electric  drill  is  essential.  .  .  .  We’d  be  lost 
without  our  air  compressor;  we  paint  the 
buildings  with  that  thing,  clean  out  the 
baler  and  combine  and  grain  drill  and  we 
have  more  tires  to  keep  inflated  around 
here  than  a  centipede  has  legs.  Every  time 
we  start  to  fill  silo  we  blow  two  or  three 
tires  right  off  the  bat.  .  .  .  And  if  you’re 
looking  for  a  tool  that’s  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  there’s  only  one  thing  you’ll  have 
more  use  for  than  a  hammer  and  saw, 
that’s  a  set  of  socket  wrenches.  Here’s  a 
set  I’ve  had  since  ’37.  I’ve  had  to  replace 
a  piece  or  two  from  time  to  time  but  it’s 
still  the  same  basic  set.” 

Then  you  ask  a  man  like  Roy  Gunder- 
sen,  another  northern  Illinois  farmer,  what 
are  his  favorite  tools,  and  he’ll  reply,  “I 
use  this  band  saw  more  than  any  other 
tool  in  the  shop.  That  and  an  eight-inch 
portable  saw  are  all  you  need  on  a  farm.” 
Whereas  Bonner  is  primarily  a  mechanic 
and  likes  working  with  metal,  Gundersen 
prefers  woodworking  and  each  prefers  the 


tools  with  which  he  can  do  his  best  work. 
In  tooling  up  a  workshop  the  operator  will 
do  well  to  purchase  those  tools  most  es¬ 
sential  and  those  in  which  he  is  skilled 

The  Building 

The  diagram  on  page  33  shows  a  sug¬ 
gested  layout  for  a  farm  shop.  This  is  a 
square  building,  30  feet  by  30  feet,  with 
a  shed  on  one  side  for  storage  of  lumber. 
Anyone  planning  on  building  a  new  shop 
could  adapt  this  basic  plan  to  fit  his  needs. 
Howard  Bonner,  for  example,  say's  that  if 
he  were  to  build  a  new  shop  he  would 
make  it  40  feet  deep  and  use  a  16-foot 
rather  than  a  14-foot  door.  “Trucks  are 
getting  longer  all  the  time,”  he  says,  “and 
you  need  a  good,  deep  shop  to  pull  one 
in  to  give  it  a  paint  job.  A  wider  dow 
is  handy  for  equipment  like  a  combine.” 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  the  build¬ 
ing  should  be  big  enough  to  house  all  the 
tools,  benches,  bins,  heating  units,  and 
other  items  which  will  be  cataloged  below, 
that  it  must  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
storage  space  for  lumber  and  paint,  and 
provide  safe  working  room  around  the 
tools  and  a  serv’ice  area  for  working  on 
the  equipment  brought  into  the  building. 

A  concrete  floor  is  a  necessary  item  to 
accommodate  heavy  machines  and  for 
easier  cleaning;  and  a  concrete  apron 
beyond  the  door  provides  a  handy  spot  for 
cleaning  equipment  and  for  making  minor 
repairs  and  adjustments.  An  anchor  sunk 
in  the  floor  at  the  far  side  of  the  shop 
opposite  the  door  is  a  very  helpful  device 
for  pulling  broken-down  equipment  into 
the  shop. 

To  eliminate  posts  the  roof  should  be 
supported  by  trusses;  a  clear  area  makes 
it  easier  to  maneuver,  park  and  remove 
equipment.  Because  much  of  the  work  is 
done  at  night  or  on  rainy  days,  windows 
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While  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment  is  the  chief  function  of  the  farm 
workshop,  an  equally  important  advanta$;e  is  the  remodeling  of  old  equipment  and 
the  building  of  new  items.  The  plan  (helow)  suggests  the  layout  for  a  30x30 
shop  and  shows  an  efficient  arrangement  for  the  location  of  benches,  welder,  table 
saw,  drill,  tool  storage  and  lights.  Lumber  is  stored  under  an  adjacent  shed. 
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Howard  Bonner  is  convinced  his  workshop  is 
the  most  important  spot  on  the  farm.  “When 
we  have  a  hreakdow  n,”  says  Howard,  “we  fix  it 
right  now  and  get  back  on  the  job  in  a  hurry.” 

serve  primarily  as  ventilators  rather  than 
a  source  of  light. 

No  matter  how  many  windows  there 
are  there  will  still  be  a  need  for  adequate 
electric  lighting.  A  good  rule  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  overhead  illumination  of  wide  areas 
to  eliminate  shadows,  and  to  floodlight 
work  benches  and  permanent  tools  with 
individual,  nearby  lights.  Each  working 
area  should  be  provided  with  about  30- 
foot  candles  of  light. 

Adequate  wiring  and  outlets  for  equip¬ 
ment  are  a  must  for  efficient  shop  of>era- 
tions.  An  electric  motor  is  in  danger  of 
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burning  out  if  the  supply  of  power  is  less 
than  its  rated  voltage.  Most  shops  need 
both  115-volt  service  and  230-volt  service. 

Because  most  tools  are  equipped  with 
three-wire  plugs,  three-wire  outlets  should 
be  provided  at  both  voltages.  Two  of  the 
wires  are  current  carrying,  the  third  is  the 
safety  ground  wire,  which  grounds  the 
metal  tool  housing  in  case  of  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit.  and  protects  the  operator. 

Ground  wires  should  always  be  con¬ 
nected.  Farmers  who  do  not  have  three- 
prong  receptacles  can  use  adapter  plugs, 
but  should  still  attach  the  third  wire  to 
some  ground — to  the  outlet  itself  if  that 
is  grounded  or  to  a  water  pipe. 

Flexible  metal  tubing  to  carry  away 
gasoline  exhaust  fumes  is  an  important 


safety  device  if  a  lot  of  engine  work  is 
done.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in 
winter  months  when  shop  doors  are  closed. 

Shop  safety  also  can  be  improved  by 
the  use  of  color  dynamics.  Color  condi¬ 
tioning  of  a  shop  improves  work,  lessens 
eye  fatigue  and  minimizes  housekeeping. 
The  idea,  with  respect  to  machinei7,  is 
that  some  colors  stand  out  more  and  help 
the  operator  to  focus  without  strain  on 
critical  moving  parts. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  sev¬ 
eral  agricultural  colleges  have  worked  up 
lists  of  tools,  equipment,  and  suggested 
colors  f%r  them.  Most  important  of  these 
colors  are: 

Alert  Orange:  For  inside  of  gear  belt 
and  other  guards.  Inside  doors  of  switch 
and  fuse  boxes.  Inside  any  other  bench 
or  cabinet  doors  where  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  equipment  is  kept.  Tool  silhouettes. 

Focal  Ivory:  Edges  of  benches,  tool 
and  machine  tables  and  interior  of  cabi¬ 
nets. 

Red:  For  fire  extinguishing  equipment, 
including  water  pails,  sand  buckets  arid 
extinguisher  mountings.  Lights  and  flags 
indicating  danger.  Emergency  stop  con¬ 
trols  on  machines.  Gasoline  containers 
(but  not  other  flammable  liquids)  with 
contents  clearly  marked  in  yellow  letters. 

Medium  Yellow:  All  operating  handles, 
levers,  adjusting  nuts  and  controls. 

Yellow  and  Black:  Edges  of  moving 
cars,  trucks,  stairsteps,  etc. 

Vista  Green:  Body  and  hase  of  ma¬ 
chines,  benches,  equipment. 

Safety  Green :  First  aid  and  safety- 
equipment. 

Caution  Blue  {Medium)  :  Power  and 
light  panels,  sw-itches  and  convenience 
outlets. 

One  work  bench  will  be  needed  for  wood 
working,  one  for  metal  working.  Each 
should  be  at  least  6  feet  long  (an  8-foot 


The  welder  is  not  a  difficult  tool  to  master. 
Its  uses  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost 
indispensable  on  the  mechanized  farm. 


A  well-arranged  rack  will  save  the  hard-pressed  farm  repairman  many  valuable 
hours  in  hunting  for  tools  and  repair  parts.  Peg  board  is  an  ideal  material  for  the 
walls  of  shops.  Tools  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  can  be  hung  on  it  from  ceiling  to  floor. 


minimum  is  better  for  the  metal  bench) 
and  from  34  to  36  inches  high,  depending 
upon  the  height  of  the  people  who  will  be 
using  them. 

The  wood-working  bench  should  be  a 
sturdy  2-inch  plank  of  hardwood  covering  • 
the  front  14-  to  16-inches  of  the  2-foot  j 
recommended  width.  While  the  back  of 
the  top  can  be  1-inch  material,  it  might 
be  easier  to  make  the  top  2-inches  thick. 

Because  of  the  fairly  narrow  width,  the 
bench  does  not  need  legs.  It  can  be 
mounted  with  angle  iron  supports  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wall.  This  leaves  room  for 
storage  underneath,  or  for  a  castered  tool 
rack  that  can  be  moved  to  jobs  away 
from  the  bench. 

The  metal-working  bench  should  be  made 
of  3-inch  bridge  planks.  If  a  2-inch  top  is 
used,  it  will  hold  up  better  if  covered  with 
!4-inch  sheet  steel. 

Three  vises  are  recommended.  Mount 
two  machinist’s  vises,  preferably  with 
swivel  bases,  for  greater  accessibility  in 
pipe  work,  on  the  metal-working  bench. 
These  should  have  4-  or  5-inch  jaws,  and 
one  should  have  pipe  vise  equipment.  A 
quick-acting  woodworker  vise  is  needed 
on  the  other  bench. 

Nuts  and  Bolts  and  Bins 
A  big  share  of  farm  maintenance  work  is 
tnnply  a  matter  of  having  on  hand  the 
right  size  nut  or  bolt  or  part.  Howard 
Bonner  uses  rows  of  boxes  in  one  corner 
his  shop  to  hold  such  items  as  nails, 
nuts,  bolts,  screws,  staples,  washers,  and 
oriier  small  supplies.  When  purchased  in 
Bulk  these  items  usually  come  in  boxes 
wth  a  label  included  stating  their  kind 
*nd  size.  Bonner  pastes  this  label  on  his 


storage  boxes  so  he  can  see  at  a  glance 
just  what  item  is  in  each  box. 

Peg  board  panels  fitted  w’ith  hooks  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for 
keeping  tools  in  place  over  the  work 
benches  where  they  are  at  hand  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  It  is  becoming  rather  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  line  the  walls  of  the  shop 
with  peg  board  so  tools  can  be  hung  prac¬ 
tically  anywhere.  Painting  an  outline  of 
the  tool  on  the  panel  is  a  big  help. 

Bins  should  be  used  for  storing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  electrical  parts.  Bottom  com¬ 
partment  should  be  deep  (30  inches), 
wide  (48  inches),  and  high  (24  inches) 
to  hold  the  largest  parts.  Top  bins  are 
best  for  smaller  parts. 

Tooling  Up 

A  variety  of  hammers,  hand  saws,  wrench¬ 
es,  pliers,  screwdrivers,  files,  and  other 
hand  tools  are  basic.  Their  cost  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  and  a  man  can’t  go  far  wrong 
in  buying  what  he  needs  for  his  shop.  But 
when  it  comes  to  power  tools,  which 
represent  a  fairly  substantial  investment, 
the  selection  must  be  made  with  care.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Thor  Research 
Center  for  Better  Farm  Living  set  up  re¬ 
cently  on  a  farm  near  Huntley,  Illinois, 
is  to  act  as  a  kind  of  proving  ground  for 
these  power  tools. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  to  come  out 
of  that  center  is  that  while  a  farmer 
needs  a  sturdy  and  reliable  tool  he  need 
not  go  the  expense  of  buying  the  kind  of 
heavy  duty  equipment  designed  for  ma¬ 
chine  shop  or  industrial  use  where  the 
item  is  in  daily  use  throughout  the  year. 

His  criterion  in  buying  any  pK)wer  tool 
should  be:  “Will  I  use  this  enough  to 
warrant  paying  for  it?  Will  it  do  the  jobs 


I  want  it  to  do?”  Based  on  this  criterion 
the  following  is  a  list  of  power  tools  which 
farmers  who  are  looking  for  real  service 
from  their  shops  will  find  pretty  im¬ 
portant. 

1 .  A  bench  grinder,  preferably  equipped 
with  illuminated  eye  shields  and  tool  rest. 
This  is  necessary  for  sharp)ening  tools  and 
light  grinding  jobs.  Suggested  sjjecifica- 
tions  are  J/a  horsepower;  3,600  revolutions 
per  minute;  115  or  230  volts;  sealed  ball 
bearings;  wheel  7  inches  in  diameter  and 
1  inch  wide,  with  a  ^-inch  center  hole. 
Price  range,  $100  to  $115,  plus  $20  to  $30 
for  needed  accessories. 

If  an  electric  motor  is  already  avail¬ 
able,  the  cost  of  this  item  can  be  reduced 
materially. 

2.  A  portable  electric  drill,  with  H-inch 
capacity  in  steel  and  ^-inch  capacity  in 
hardwood.  No-load  speed  of  1,000  r.p.m.; 
geared  key  chuck;  sealed  bearings;  weight 
about  five  pounds.  Can  be  mounted  into 
lever-operated  drill  press.  Price  range, 
$35  to  $45  plus  accessories.  A  drill  with  ^4- 
inch  capacity  in  steel,  IH  inches  in  wood, 
with  a  no-load  sp>eed  of  450  to  550  r.p.m. 
sells  for  $55  to  $80  plus  accessories. 

3.  An  electric  impact  wrench  with  *4- 
inch  square  drive  spindle.  This  is  a  new 
tool  on  the  farm  scene  and  can,  in  most 
cases,  eliminate  the  need  for  a  half-inch 
drill  and  a  portable  grinder.  With  attach¬ 
ments,  it  can  drill,  grind,  tighten,  and  re¬ 
move  most  nuts,  bolts,  and  screws,  tap  and 
ream,  wire  brush,  sand,  hole  saw  and  per¬ 
form  other  common  farm  jobs.  Suggested 
specifications  are  1,900  blows  per  minute; 
reversing  switch;  j4-inch  capacity  in  steel, 
one-inch  in  hardwood.  Price  range  $85  to 
$105  for  basic  tool,  plus  $15  to  $50  for 
most-used  accessories,  including  hexagonal 
sockets  from  4^-inch  to  1-inch.  While  this 
is  a  brand  new  tool  so  far  as  farmers  are 
concerned  it  is  one  which  will  probably 
catch  on  in  a  hurry. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 


The  Farm  Tool  b  a  new  item.  It  handles  like  an 
impact  wrench;  can  drill,  tighten  and  remove 
nuts  and  bolts  and  do  a  host  of  other  jobs. 
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CO¥TON 

CHAMPS 


The  latest  and  best  in  machinery,  subsoiling, 
complete  irrigation,  maximum  fertilization,  and 
close  attention  to  the  crop  have  made  the 
Pruett  Brothers  cotton  champs  of  Mississippi 


Jahue  Pruett,  the  elder  of  the  two  Pruett 
brothers,  is  the  spark  plug  of  their  cotton, 
bean,  and  cattle  operation.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  and  above  is  part  of  their  $100,000 
investment  in  equipment.  The  Pruett 
brothers  were  share  croppers  nine  years 
ago,  today  own  1,600  acres  of  Delta  land. 

IN  COAHOMA  COUNTY,  Mississippi,  one 
of  the  leading  cotton  growing  counties 
in  the  nation,  some  hundreds  of  fanners 
shower  cotton  seeds  into  the  red  clay  each 
spring.  When  they  get  their  cotton  checks 
most  of  them  find  they  have  worked  the 
season  for  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour.  Share¬ 
croppers  never  get  rich  on  cotton. 

Nine  years  ago,  one  of  the  sharecroppers 
getting  along  from  hand  to  mouth  was 
Jahue  Pruett;  another  was  his  brother, 
Jesse.  Today,  an  incredibly  short  nine 
years  later,  these  two  men  own  1600  acres 
of  fine  Delta  land  and  $150,000  worth  of 
machinery  and  equipment. 

In  a  period  when  the  west  was  sapping 
the  cotton  markets  of  the  south,  how  could 
any  two  men  do  this,  short  of  using  a  mask 
and  a  gun? 

To  find  out.  The  Farm  sent  one  of  its 
editors  to  Clarksdale,  the  county  seat  of 


Coahoma  County,  and  the  Pruett  planta¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  nine  years  ago  the 
Pruetts  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  land 
and  only  enough  equipment  to  carry  them 
along  as  sharecroppers  in  a  small  opera¬ 
tion.  He  found  out,  too,  that  they  are 
smart  men;  everybody  admits  that,  but 
that  doesn’t  tell  the  story.  They  are  good 
men,  too,  both  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  they  work  hard.  But  there 
are  still  other  ingredients  of  success  and 
they  practiced  them  all. 

Jahue  is  the  elder  of  the  two  Pruett 
brothers.  He  is  32,  and  the  spark  plug  of 
the  outfit.  Nine  years  ago  both  he  and 
his  brother  were  cropping  175  acres  in 
Quitman  County.  They  had  saved  a  little 
money,  a  very'  little,  and  when  600  acres 
of  sandy  loam  near  Clarksdale  came  on 
the  market  they  put  their  little  nest  egg 
down  on  the  place. 

Bob  Lewis,  Coahoma  County  Agent, 
says  the  Pruett  boys  are  always  the  first  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  new  thing.  The  first 
new  thing  they  tried  at  Clarksdale  was 
irrigation.  They  tried  irrigation  in  a 
small  way  in  1951  and  saw  it  was  good. 
The  next  year  they  added  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  1954  more  than  doubled 


their  equipment  when  they  installed  sur¬ 
face  irrigation  with  gated  pipe.  They  now 
have  1300  feet  of  main  line  for  sprinklers, 
and  4,000  feet  of  laterals.  They  have 
1 J/2  miles  of  gated  pipe.  The  sprinklers  arc 
high  pressure,  with  unit  pumps  powered 
by  motors.  The  gated  pipe  is  fed  by  trac¬ 
tor-powered  pumps  which  draw  water 
from  Big  Creek  bayou,  a  very'  handy  and 
never-failing  stream  which  runs  through 
their  Clarksdale  place.  Irrigation  has  more 
than  doubled  everything  around  the  Pruett 
plantations — cotton,  corn,  soybeans,  pas¬ 
ture,  and,  of  course,  labor  requirements. 

The  second  innovation  which  the  Pruetts 
introduced  to  Coahoma  County  was  sub¬ 
soiling.  “We  have  a  plow'  sole  or  hard 
pan  here,”  says  Jahue  Pruett,  “and  we 
saw'  that  the  tap  root  of  the  cotton  was 
spreading  out  on  the  hard  pan.  We  had 
heard  of  these  sub-soilcrs  and  we  brought 
one  in  and  tried  it  out  and  now  every 
field  gets  a  subsoiling  every  year. 

The  Pruetts  very  early  took  up  with 
anhydrous  ammonia  and  they  are  always 
watching  for  new  developments  in  insecti¬ 
cides,  defoliants,  and  new  seed.  Boll  weevil 
poison  is  put  on  by  a  commercial  flying 
service  and  a  dealer  with  a  new  imple- 
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ment  finds  ready  listeners  in  the  Pruett 
boys.  They  listen,  too,  to  the  county  agent 
and  they  cast  an  appraising  eye  on  every 
successful  operation  in  their  community. 

How  the  Pruetts  Grow  Big  Cotton 

If  you  ask  Jahue  Pruett  how  he  and  his 
brother  grow  big  cotton  he  is  very  likely 
to  l(X)k  you  straight  in  the  eye  and  tell 
you,  “I’he  Good  Lord  has  been  good  to 
us,”  for  he  is  a  Godly  man,  and  prays  in 
public.  However,  he  knows  the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  The  Pruett 
boys  can  tell  you  only  their  work-day 
method  of  growing  better  than  two  bales 
to  the  acre  on  600  acres  of  cotton,  better 
than  40  bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre.  “The 
rain,  the  sunshine,  the  Lord,  and  chance 
have  a  part.”  To  these  Jahue  Pruett  says, 
“We  don’t  know  what  part  each  plays, 
but  all  have  a  part.” 

The  first  step  in  the  Pruett  cotton 
operation  is  chopping  up  the  old  stalks. 
This  is  done  with  a  rotary  chopper;  then 
subsoiling,  done  in  the  fall  before  the 
rains.  The  subsoiler  the  Pruetts  use  goes 
down  20  to  24  inches  and  splits  the  middle 
of  three  cotton  rows.  In  the  spring  100 
lbs.  of  anhydrous  ammonia  are  put  in. 
Then  a  middle  buster  is  run  through  the 
rows,  rooting  out  the  old  stalks;  finally 
the  seed  bed  is  finished  with  a  cultipacker 
and  a  four-row  section  harrow,  similar  to 
the  old  spike  tooth  implement. 

The  cotton  goes  in  around  the  first  of 
May  via  four-row  planters,  50,000  to  75,- 
000  stalks  to  the  acre.  This  is  a  much 
higher  population  than  is  planted  on  un¬ 
irrigated  fields.  On  some  fields  a  pre¬ 
emergence  herbacide  goes  down  with  the 
seed.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  comes  up,  culti¬ 
vation  and  the  eternal  battle  with  bugs  and 
weeds  begins.  The  first  bugs  to  appear 
are  thrips,  soon  after  the  plant  emerges. 
The  thrips  are  given  a  shot  of  poison  from 
four-row  field  sprayers.  This  may  not  be 
the  end  of  thrips.  Each  field  is  checked 
two  or  three  times  a  week  and  at  the  first 
indication  of  a  fresh  invasion,  the  sprayers 
go  in  again.  There  may  be  two  or  three 
thrip  hatches,  each  requiring  a  spraying, 
in  a  season. 

These  checkups  are  very  important  to 
the  cotton  farmer  and  have  a  decided 
bearing  on  yield.  “We  keep  checking,” 
Jahue  says,  “and  when  something  shows 
up,  we  go  back  in  there.”  Last  spring  cut 
worms,  a  rather  uncommon  pest  in  cot¬ 
ton,  got  into  some  fields  in  May.  Some 
farmers  had  to  replant.  An  extremely  wet 
season  pennitted  grass  to  get  a  head  start 
and  the  worms  found  the  grass  to  their 
{Continued  on  page  74) 

The  Pruett  Brothers  have  six  cotton  pickers 
of  various  makes.  Two  weeks  after  defoliation 
and  beirinning  in  mid-September  the  pickers 
are  in  the  fields  for  six  weeks  to  two  months. 


Stan  Hagen  Works  for  Pabst 

First  class  dairymen  are  made,  not  born. 

On  the  Pabst  Farms  they  are  built  to  specification 


Weiler  nor  Dave  Pabst  will  take  credit  for 
any  uncanny  faculty  for  personnel  selec¬ 
tion.  But  once  they  take  a  man  on  they 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  He  is  given  a 
seven-page  printed  set  of  instructions  in 
herd  management  which  tells  him  in  de¬ 
tail  what  is  expected  of  him  in  working 
with  the  cattle.  These  instructions  were 
originally  drawn  up  by  the  late  Howard 
Clapp,  Weiler’s  predecessor  as  herd  man¬ 
ager  at  the  farms;  Silver  has  since  revised 
them  as  necessary'. 

Workers  on  the  Pabst  farms  are  paid 
a  regular  wage  plus  a  Christmas  bonus. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  renting  a  house 
on  the  place  at  an  extremely  low  figure 
and  can  buy  their  milk  from  the  farm 
at  a  reduced  price. 


To  MOST  FOLKS  the  name  Pabst  means 
just  one  thing — beer.  Actually,  the 
name  has  been  quite  as  important  a  hall¬ 
mark  to  livestock  breeders  as  it  has  been 
in  the  brewery  world.  Back  in  the  days 
when  horsepower  meant  horses,  the  Pabst 
product  was  delivered  in  drays  pulled  by 
teams  of  powerful,  matched  Percherons. 
Wanting  the  veiy’  best  animals  in  his 
teams.  Captain  Fred  Pabst,  father  of  87- 
year-old  Fred  Pabst,  the  current  vice- 
president  of  Pabst  Farms,  Inc.,  imported 
a  Percheron  stallion  and  29  mares  from 
France  in  1885  and  established  the  Wau¬ 
watosa  Stud.  This  launched  the  Pabst 
name  in  the  field  of  pedigrees  and  testing. 

The  younger  Fred  Pabst  set  up  the  Pabst 
Farms,  near  Oconomowoc,  \\5sconsin,  in 
1906.  There  he  continued  with  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  Percherons  and  brought  Hackneys 
and  later  hunters  into  the  barns;  and  in 
1907,  just  50  years  ago,  the  first  dairy 
cattle  were  introduced  with  the  purchase 
of  the  registered  Holstein  herd  of  O.  E. 
Williams  of  Delafield,  Wisconsin.  From 
that  moment  Pabst  and  Holsteins  have 
been  as  inseparable  and  potent  a  team 
as  Pabst  and  beer. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Pabst  dairy 
operation  that  could  be  called  fancy. 
There  are  few  panel  fences;  most  of  the 
bams  have  been  doing  service  for  the  last 
half  century  or  so;  one  of  the  storage 
buildings  is  a  converted  riding  arena.  The 
farms  are  a  commercial  enterprise,  which, 
like  all  such  enterprises,  have  their  eco¬ 
nomic  ups  and  downs. 

Being  sellers  of  seed  stock  and  semen 
as  well  as  of  milk,  they  must  give  their 
cattle  a  little  more  care  than  the  average 
farmer  who  is  in  business  to  produce  milk 
alone.  But  they  do  not  overdo  it. 

“Three-times-a-day  milking  in  our  test 
bam  is  a  sheer  necessity,”  young  Dave 
Pabst  says.  “It  is  forced  upon  us  by  our 
customers.  They  want  to  see  three-time 
records  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
But  I  think  the  day  will  come  when  two- 
time  milking  will  be  the  limit.  A  few 
years  back  we  stopped  four-time  milking 
and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  the 
three-time  routine  fade  from  the  picture.” 

The  year-in,  year-out  records  of  Pabst 
cows  are  the  envy  of  dairy'men  everywhere. 


The  average  cow  produces  around  17,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year;  all  cows  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  700  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  a  year  after  their  first  lactation  and 
any  that  can  not  reach  the  500-pound 
mark  are  dropped  from  the  herd;  the 
average  cow  stays  in  the  milking  line  10 
years  and,  as  of  this  summer,  44  per  cent 
of  the  producers  w’ere  8  years  old  or  older. 
Fifteen-year-old  Pabst  Burke  Syna,  the 
oldest  cow  in  the  herd,  is  classified  “Ex¬ 
cellent”  and  has  produced  133,242  pounds 
of  milk  and  4,536  pounds  of  fat  in  7  lacta¬ 
tions  on  official  A.  R.  test. 

Only  on  very  infrequent  occasions  are 
replacements  brought  into  the  herd  from 
outside.  The  herd  sires,  too,  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  home-bred.  Some  of  the  bulls 
may  have  been  sold  as  calves  and  repur¬ 
chased  after  they  have  been  proven  in 
other  herds. 

Like  all  outstanding  breeding  establish¬ 
ments,  the  success  of  this  1,400-acre  lay¬ 
out  with  its  475  head  of  high-producing 
cattle  is  founded  on  perfect  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  the  men  who  direct  it  and  those 
who  work  in  the  barns  and  fields.  Slim, 
hustling,  young  David  Pabst  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  enterprise.  Sylvester,  “Sil¬ 
ver,”  Weiler,  a  veteran  of  more  than  30 
years’  service,  is  herdsman,  directing  the 
work  of  an  efficient  barn  crew  of  8. 
Weiler’s  son,  George,  is  in  charge  of  a  field 
crew  of  5  men;  and  LaMar  Wood  directs 
the  operations  of  the  dairy  plants  at  Oco¬ 
nomowoc  and  Paoli,  which  handle  better 
than  320,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day  during 
the  flush  season.  This  milk  is  the  product 
of  some  435  other  farms  besides  the  Pabst 
Farms  themselves. 

As  herdsman  Weiler  scanned  the  farms’ 
vacation  schedules  this  spring  he  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  his  crew  was  entitled  to  the  full 
three  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  A  short¬ 
sighted  manager  might  have  concluded 
that  this  involved  a  sizeable  loss  of  time. 
To  Weiler  it  was  a  sure  indication  that  he 
had  surrounded  himself  with  a  loyal,  hard¬ 
working  and  contented  staff.  It  meant  that 
every  full-time  man  had  been  there  a 
minimum  of  five  years,  an  enviable  record 
in  this  day  of  job-hopping. 

How  do  they  do  it?  Neither  Silver 


Indoctrination 

Stanley  Hagen,  a  crew-cut,  blond  dairy¬ 
man  from  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  is  a  good 
example  of  how  Pabst  produces  top  cow¬ 
men  as  well  as  top  cows.  Young  Hagen 
is  a  three-time  milker  in  the  test  barn  on 
the  Number  1  Farm.  That  is  the  bam 
where  the  cows  on  official  test  are  milked 
three  times  a  day.  Three  men  handle  the 
63  cows  in  the  bam. 

But  even  though  Hagen  had  spent  all 
of  his  life  on  a  dairy  farm,  he  did  not  just 
sign  on  at  Pabst’s  and  start  to  work  in 
the  test  barn. 

“Five  years  ago  I  was  just  married,”  he 
tells  it,  “and  I  was  looking  for  a  job  on 
a  dairy  farm.  I  had  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  place  to  work  and  get  some  ex¬ 
perience,  so  I  asked  for  a  job  and  got  it. 

“They  started  me  to  work  on  the  field 
crew.  Then  I  moved  up  to  become  a 
hand-relief  milker  in  the  two-time  barn, 
milking  cows  that  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  can’t  be  milked  by  machine.  Maybe 
they  have  a  low-slung  udder,  maybe  it’s 
an  injury,  but  whatever  it  is,  they  have 
to  be  milked  by  hand  and  that  was  my  job. 

“Next  I  moved  up  to  relief  milking  on 
the  machines.  And  then  two  years  ago  I 
graduated  to  the  three-time  bam.” 

Hagen  not  only  mastered  the  herd  man¬ 
agement  instmctions  but  fully  absorbed 
the  philosophy  behind  them  as  well,  a 
philosophy  the  objective  of  which  is  “to 
breed  an  outstanding  herd,  superior  in 


Pabst  Farms’  top  brass, 
Fred  Pabst  (left)  and 
David  Pabst  (center),  get 
a  chuckle  out  of  one  of 
Stan  Hagen’s  stories  of 
life  in  the  test  bam. 


been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected, 
is  free  from  drafts,  and  well  bedded.  If 
the  weather  permits  she  is  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  in  pasture  or  paddock. 

About  a  day  before  calving  sil.tge  is 
dropped  entirely  from  her  ration  and  the 
amount  of  grain  cut  in  half.  The  grain  is 
taken  away  entirely  several  hours  before 
the  e.xpected  delivery  of  the  calf. 

“One  of  our  cardinal  rules,”  Hagen 
says,  “is  that  someone  must  be  present  at 
every  calving.  VVe  always  let  the  first-calf 
heifers  have  plenty  of  time  except  when 
the  calf  is  presented  backward.  Orders 
then  are  to  call  the  herdsman  at  once. 

“After  the  calf  is  born,  we  clean  the 
membrane  from  its  nostrils,  treat  its  navel 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  lay  it  in  front 
of  its  mother  with  the  feet  pointing  away 
from  her.  We  keep  close  watch  to  see  that 
the  afterbirth  is  expelled,  reporting  to  the 
herdsman  if  it  has  not  been  expelled  with¬ 
in  12  hours  after  the  birth. 

“If  the  calf  has  trouble  finding  a  teat 
after  it  gets  to  its  feet  we  guide  it  until 
it  gets  started;  then  we  let  it  have  colos¬ 
trum  milk  for  three  days. 

“We  always  keep  the  cow  warm  and 
comfortable  after  calving,”  Hagen  con¬ 
tinues,  “to  protect  her  from  any  unneces¬ 
sary  shock  or  exposure  while  she  is  in  a 
weakened  condition  and  while  her  di¬ 
gestive  system  is  still  working  sluggishly. 
We  give  her  some  warm  water  but  keep 
her  off  grain  for  8  to  12  hours.  Feedii^; 
grain  too  soon  after  calving  can  cause  a 
hard  condition  in  the  udder.” 

Leaving  milk  in  the  udder  helps  to  cut 
down  on  milk  fever,  so  none  of  the  cows 
are  milked  earlier  than  12  hours  after 


Dry  Cows 

First  subject  covered  in  the  instructions  is 
the  management  of  dry  cows.  The  Pabst 
policy  is  to  give  the  cows  a  rest  of  6  to  8 
weeks  between  lactations  to  build  up  body 
reserve  for  milk  production  and  the  growth 
of  the  fetus.  In  drying-off  cows  the  proce¬ 
dure  is  to  stop  feeding  silage,  gradually 
eliminate  the  grain  from  the  ration,  and 
switch  to  timothy  or  brome  for  the  rough- 
age.  Milking  is  limited  to  once  a  day 
when  the  cow  is  milked  dry  and  the  milker 
is  urged  to  “watch  carefully  for  udder 
trouble.”  To  Hagen  this  means  to  check 
constantly  for  hard  quarters  and  mastitis. 
He  learned  that  the  old  theory  that  the 
way  to  dry  a  cow  up  is  just  to  stop  milking 
gets  no  hearing  at  the  Pabst  Farms.  The 
time  for  drying-off  will  vary,  of  course. 


from  cow  to  cow,  but  on  the  average  it 
takes  about  three  weeks.  “Drying-off  too 
quickly,”  says  Hagen,  “is  too  hard  on  the 
udder.” 

As  soon  as  a  cow  is  dry  she  leaves  the 
milking  barn  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
cow.  A  three-sided  shed  becomes  her  home 
during  her  dr>'  period  and,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  she  has  access  to  pasture.  The  in¬ 
structions  for  feeding  dry  cows  make  a 
point  that  no  good  dairyman  can  afford 
to  ignore: 

“It  is  our  policy  to  always  feed  hay 
to  COW'S  on  pasture  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  pasture.  Feeding  hay 
moderates  the  laxative  effect  of  suc¬ 
culent  grass  and  helps  to  prevent 
bloat.” 

Many  dairymen  also  contend  that  some 
cows  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  meet  all 
their  roughage  requirements  on  pasture 
alone  so  that  hay  is  an  essential  supple¬ 
ment  at  all  times. 

A  grain  ration  which  is  “fattening, 
bulky,  laxative  and  contains  minerals,”  is 
also  fed  to  the  dry  cows  in  amounts  which 
vary  according  to  their  condition  and  ap¬ 
petite.  This  ration  combines  com,  oats, 
soybean  oil  meal,  yeast,  and  bran,  and 
builds  up  flesh  without  stimulating  milk 
production  before  calving.  And,  as  Hagen 
explains,  it  is  just  good  dairy  manage¬ 
ment  to  feed  a  laxative  ration  at  all  times; 
this  type  of  ration  also  makes  calving 
easier.  The  grain  is  not  ground  too  finely, 
the  feeling  being  that  cows  get  more  out 
of  coarse  grain. 

About  a  week  before  her  calf  is  due,  the 
springer  is  separated  from  the  herd  and 
transferred  to  a  roomy  box  stall  that  has 


production,  individuality  and  longevity, 
with  a  reasonable  percentage  of  butterfat 
and  easy  milking  qualities.” 

“You  know,”  Hagen  says,  “I  never  real¬ 
ized  what  a  difference  there  could  be  in 
the  ways  to  handle  cows  till  I  came  here. 
Sure,  we  gave  our  cows  plenty  of  care  at 
home,  but  it  just  seems  there  are  some 
things  you  skip  or  you  don’t  get  around 
to  doing  when  you  aren’t  able  to  specialize 
in  your  job  like  we  do  here. 

“We  fed  good  hay;  here  it’s  just  a  little 
bit  better.  VVe  milked  on  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule,  but  sometimes  we  had  to  let  the 
schedule  slide  for  field  work.  VVe  didn’t 
mind  using  the  same  fork  for  hay  that  we 
used  for  manure.  VV’atching  those  details 
makes  a  lot  of  difference.  They  are  all 
down  in  the  rules  and  they  are  simple 
enough  when  you  get  into  the  routine.” 


Hagen  puts  the  milker  on  a  well-veined 
udder  for  one  of  the  three-times-a-day 
milkings.  The  larger  cows  (right)  are 
confined  in  hox  stalls.  The  figures  on  the 
blackboard  show  that  this  one  gets  5  pounds 
of  Pabst’s  regular  ration  plus  3  pounds  of 
a  commercial  mix  at  each  feeding. 
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3-3-3  on  the  upper  line  and  2-2-2  on  the 
lovfer  line,  for  example,  would  mean  that 
the  cow  (in  the  test  barn)  gets  3  pounds 
of  the  regular  grain  ration  and  2  pounds 
of  the  commercial  mixture  at  each  of  the 
three  feedings. 

Any  cow  not  on  test  producing  16 
pounds  of  milk  or  less  is  fed  no  grain  at 
all.  If  the  price  of  milk  is  low  the  limit 
for  grain  feeding  may  be  raised  to  20 
or  even  to  24  pounds  of  milk.  Silver 
VVeiler’s  rule-of-thumb  is:  0.4  pounds  of 
grain  for  each  jxjund  of  milk  over  20 
p>ounds.  But  he  always  ad\ises  his  men  to 
adjust  this  rule  according  to  the  animal’s 
condition  and  appetite,  keeping  them  al- 
w'ays  “just  a  little  bit  on  the  hungry  side.” 

“Over-feeding,”  Hagen  points  out,  “tends 
to  harden  the  udder  and  that’s  one  of  the 
things  we  try  to  avoid.  Going-off  feed  is 
another  thing  we  watch  closely.  All  hell 
can  break  loose  when  a  cow  goes  off  feed. 
Acetonemia  is  one  of  the  first  things  we 
suspect,  but  it  may  be  most  anything.” 


Nurse  Cows 


All  Pabst  calves  are  switched  to  nurse 
cows  when  they  are  three  days  old  and 
stay  on  these  cows  for  two  months.  This 
is  a  practice  which  might  not  prove  too 
efficient  in  a  small  herd  but  which  works 
w’ell  here  where  they  have  box  stalls 
and  adequate  facilities  for  handling  the 
cows  and  calves.  The  nurse  cows  are  usu¬ 
ally  individuals  which  are  hard  to  milk  by 
machine  or  which  have  a  tendency  to  kick. 
The  size  of  the  calves  determines  how 
many  are  kept  on  a  cow. 

The  milkers  are  instructed  to  milk  each 
nurse  cow  dry  at  each  milking,  morning 
and  evening,  to  prevent  swollen  quarters 
from  milk  left  by  the  calves.  The  milk 
production  of  each  of  these  cows  is  es¬ 
timated  by  figuring  that  each  calf  takes 
from  10  to  15  pounds  a  day  and  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  her  is  then  adjusted 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  cows  in  the 
milking  line,  except  that  no  nurse  cow  is 
ever  given  more  than  6  to  8  pounds  of 
grain  p)er  feeding,  especially  when  she  is 
receiving  plenty  of  good  roughage. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  cow 
is  carrying  enough  calves  the  bam  crew 
obseiA’es  the  activities  of  the  calves.  If 
they  nurse  constantly,  the  cow  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  enough  milk  and  a  calf  will  be  re¬ 
moved.  If,  howev-er,  when  the  nurse  cow 
is  milked  dry  after  the  calves  have  sucked, 
she  gives  more  than  4  p>OMnds  at  a  milk¬ 
ing,  it  is  an  indication  that  she  can  carry 
another  calf.  Scours,  too,  are  a  definite 
but  unwanted  sign  that  the  calves  are  get¬ 
ting  too  much  milk. 

Pabst  calves  are  introduced  to  grain 
early  in  life  and  are  given  the  same  ration 
as  the  cows  from  the  time  they  are  two 
weeks  old.  This  grain  is  fed  in  grain  pails 
or  mangers  behind  closed  stanchions  which 
serve  as  creeps. 

“Milking  the  nurse  cows  twice  a  day 
gives  us  a  chance  to  detect  mastitis  or 
{Continued  on  page  120) 


All  heifer  calves  are  dehorned  when  they  are  two  to  six  weeks  of  age.  The  job 
it  usually  done  with  an  electric  dehorner,  although  caustic  is  sometimes  used. 


calving.  Heifers  with  their  first  calf  may 
be  milked  dr)’  at  this  time.  The  older 
cows  are  not  milked  for  24  hours  and  then 
only  partially;  it  may  be  48  hours  after 
calving  before  they  are  milked  dry. 

“Milk  fever,”  Hagen  observ’es,  “seems 
to  be  particularly  hard  on  third-calf  cows.” 
The  instructions  are  to  call  the  herdsman 
immediately  when  the  animal  shows  symp¬ 
toms.  The  symptoms:  a  wry  neck  with  the 
head  twisted  around  to  one  side;  then  she 
will  get  wobbly  in  the  hind  legs  and  go 
down.  An  injection  of  500  cc.  of  calcium 
gluconate  is  usually  an  effective  remedy. 

Three  days  after  freshening  the  calf  is 
removed  from  the  cow  and  the  cow  is 
placed  in  a  stanchion  or  a  box  stall, 
depending  on  her  size.  From  that  time 
on  she  is  giv’en  as  much  hay  and  silage 
as  she  will  eat  with  relish  (most  of 
the  Pabst  silage  is  com  silage)  and  is 
•tarted  back  on  grain  at  the  rate  of  6 
pounds  a  day.  This  rate  is  increased  not 
tnore  than  1  pound  per  feeding;  in  the 


test  bam  it  may  go  as  high  as  27  pounds 
per  day;  in  the  other  bams  where  the 
cows  are  milked  only  twice  a  day,  it  never 
exceeds  16  pounds. 

The  grain  ration  consists  of  40  pounds 
of  oats,  20  pounds  of  com,  20  pounds  of 
soybean  oil  meal,  15  pounds  of  brewers’ 
grains  and  5  pounds  of  bran,  making  about 
a  17  per  cent  protein  mixture.  It  is  at  times 
cut  back  to  a  13  per  cent  ration  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  brew’ers’  grains 
and  oats  and  is  frequently  supplemented 
by  a  ready-mixed  commercial  feed.  One 
pound  of  mineralized  salt  and  one  pound 
of  bone  meal  is  added  to  every  100  pounds 
of  the  grain  ration  and  54  pound  of  irra¬ 
diated  yeast  is  added  to  ever)’  ton.  The 
yeast  insures  vitamin  D  intake,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  winter.  The  cows  also 
get  some  beet  pulp  (2  to  3  pounds  p)er 
day)  as  a  filler  and  conditioner. 

Above  every  stanchion  and  box  stall  is 
a  small  blackboard,  on  which  is  chalked 
the  feed  allotment  for  the  cow.  The  figures 
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By  Grant  Cannon 


New  and  miraculous  growth  factors 
that  put  extra  pounds  on  steers  and 
sheep  and  hogs  and  reduce  still  further 
the  amount  of  feed  it  takes  to  make  a 
pound  of  broiler,  are  now  routine  ingre¬ 
dients  of  feeds.  These  have  their  origin 
in  the  complex  fermentation  products  of 
the  rumen,  in  the  biochemical  materials 
that  we  call  antibiotics,  and  in  synthetic 
reproductions  of  animal  hormones.  Now 
we  have  a  new  one  which  adds  more 
pounds  on  the  same  amount  of  feed.  And 
it  is  so  simple  that  it  is  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  no  one 
is  quite  sure  why  it  works. 

The  new  method  of  stimulating  growth 
involves  neither  drugs  nor  hormones  nor 
unusual  feeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will 
increase  the  value  of  practically  any  feed. 
It  is  simply  the  way  in  which  the  feed  is 
fed.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  if  a 
feed  is  divided  and  fed  in  eight  or  ten 
small  portions  throughout  the  day  it  will 
produce  greater  growth  than  if  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  feed  is  fed  in  one  or 
two  massive  feedings. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  with  this 
new  technique  was  performed  by  J.  G. 
Gordon  and  D.  E.  Tribe  at  the  Rowett 
Research  Institute  in  England.  These 
nutritionists  took  22  Cheviot  ewes — which 
the  English  call  hoggs — divided  them  in¬ 
to  two  equal  groups  and  started  feeding. 
One  group  was  fed  all  of  its  ration  at 
9:15  in  the  morning;  the  other  group  was 
fed  exactly  the  same  amount  of  feed  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  helpings  and  fed  at  hourly 
intervals.  The  daily  ration  consisted  of 
one  pound  of  chopped  hay  mixed  with  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  a  concentrate.  The 
concentrate  was  made  up  of  57  pounds 
of  corn  meal  (the  British  call  it  yellow 
maize  meal),  15  pounds  of  crushed  oats, 
14  pounds  of  bran,  7  pounds  of  linseed- 
cake  meal,  and  7  of  white  fish  meal. 

After  nine  weeks  of  this  experiment,  the 

The  Winter  automatic  feeder  will  feed  any 
amount  of  strain  at  any  interval  to  hogs, 
sheep,  or  cattle.  .A  timing  device  starts  the 
grain  from  the  hopper  into  the  tube,  where 
the  auger  distributes  it  evenly,  then  the  tube 
itself  rotates,  dumping  a  load  of  feed. 

A  corrugated  divider  directly  under  the  falling 
feed  separates  it  into  two  equal  parts  which 
will  fall  into  the  round  troughs.  Separators 
form  individual  stalls,  one  to  a  pig,  to 
prevent  feed  hogging. 


Many  small  snacks  will  stretch  a  feed 
supply  and  put  on  more  weight  than 
one  or  two  massive  feedings 


group  that  had  been  fed  their  ration  in 
small,  frequent  feedings  had  averaged  a 
gain  of  8.7  pounds;  the  once-a-day  fed 
ewes  had  averaged  1,7  pounds.  In  the 
frequently  fed  group,  the  greatest  gain  was 
17  |X)unds  and  the  smallest  4  pounds;  in 
the  other  group  the  greatest  gain  was  7 
pounds  and  two  of  the  ewes  lost  weight — 
2  pounds  each. 

At  this  point  the  procedure  was  re¬ 
versed.  the  sheep  that  had  been  getting 
their  feed  in  eight  parts  were  now  fed 
once  a  day  and  the  other  group  got  the 
hourly  feedings.  In  this  half  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  slow  group  not  only  re¬ 
gained  the  ground  they  had  lost  during 
the  first  nine  weeks,  but  passed  the  others. 
During  this  second  nine-week  period  this 
group  that  was  now  fed  frequently  gained 
an  average  of  13.7  pounds  while  the 
others  made  an  average  gain  of  3  pounds. 
The  gains  ran  from  a  low  of  9  to  a  high 
of  17  pounds  in  the  frequently  fed  group 
and  from  a  loss  of  1  pound  to  a  gain  of 
6  pounds  in  the  once-a-day  group. 

In  order  to  keep  the  experiment  simple, 
the  ration  that  was  fed  was  not  increased 
as  the  weight  of  the  animals  increased. 
The  feed  that  remained  uneaten  at  the 
end  of  the  day  was  carefully  weighed  and 
recorded.  Here,  again,  the  experimenters 
ran  into  a  surprise — each  of  the  two 
groups  left  more  feed  in  the  manger  dur¬ 
ing  the  frequent  feeding  period  when  they 
were  gaining  faster  than  they  did  when 
fed  once  a  day.  In  other  words  the  fre¬ 
quently  fed  “hoggs”  grew  faster,  gained 
more  weight,  and  did  it  all  on  less  feed 
than  those  fed  once  a  day. 

This  new  idea  is  being  tested  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  too.  In  Virginia,  they  tried  much  the 
same  feeding  experiment  using  a  group 
of  a  dozen  heifers  as  test  animals  and  me¬ 
dium  quality,  mixed,  chopped  hay  as  the 
feed.  For  50  days,  one  group— call  it 
Group  A — of  six  heifers  was  fed  twice  a 
day,  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  again 
at  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  other  group. 
Group  B,  was  fed  ten  times  a  day  during 
the  same  hours.  The  Virginians,  like  the 
English,  kept  the  amount  of  feed  to  be 
fed  each  day  the  same  throughout  the  ex¬ 
periment.  At  the  end  of  the  first  50  days. 
Group  A  was  changed  to  lOX  feedings 
and  Group  B  was  switched  to  2X  a  day. 

The  results  confirmed  the  finding  that 
frequent  feeding  of  small  amounts  gives 


better  grains.  During  the  first  period 
Group  A  gained  216  pounds  on  2X  feed¬ 
ing  compared  to  325  pounds  for  Group  B 
which  was  on  lOX  during  this  period. 
After  the  switch  Group  A  climbed  to  a  240- 
pound  gain  during  50  days  while  Group 
B  dropped  to  a  78-pound  gain.  Summar¬ 
ized,  the  gains  look  like  this: 
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Groups 

2X 

lOX 

Group  A  . 

. 216  lbs. 

240  lbs. 

Group  B  . 

.  78  lbs. 

325  lbs. 

Total . 

. 294  lbs. 

565  lbs. 

It  may  be  that  the  rather  poor  showing 
of  each  group  after  the  switch-over  in 
feeding  was  due  to  the  fact  that  animals 
are  very  much  creatures  of  habit  and  re¬ 
sent  change.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  both  groups  went  through  the  same 
kind  of  change  and  Group  A  slightly  in¬ 
creased  its  rate  of  gain  while  Group  B 
dropped  off  markedly. 

In  North  Carolina,  Dr.  W.  E.  Thomas 
and  R.  D.  Mochrie  designed  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  they  attempted  to  eliminate 
any  differences  due  to  upset  when  the 
animals  were  changed  to  their  new  feed¬ 
ing  schedule.  For  test  animals  they  used 
12  Holstein  and  6  Jersey  calves  weighing 
from  241  to  587  pounds.  These  animals 
were  then  divided  into  six  groups  with 
three  animals  of  the  same  breed  in  each 
group.  One  of  each  of  these  triplets  was 
then  fed  once  a  day,  one  was  fed  twice  a 
day,  and  the  third  was  fed  four  times  a 
day.  Before  the  testing  started  all  calves 
were  fed  the  same  test  hay  and  grain  ra¬ 
tion  once  a  day  for  four  weeks,  then  they 
were  put  on  the  feeding  schedule  that 
was  to  be  used  in  the  test  and  fed  for 
a  week  during  a  change-over  period,  and, 
finally,  they  were  tested  for  six  weeks. 

The  results  were  right  in  line  with  the 
findings  in  England  and  in  neighboring 
Virginia.  The  six  animals  which  were  fed 
four  times  a  day  gained  better  than  33 
per  cent  faster  than  their  triplet  mates 
which  were  fed  fewer  times  a  day.  There 
was  little  difference  between  the  groups 
fed  twice  and  those  fed  once  a  day. 

In  trying  to  determine  just  why  this  sys¬ 
tem  works,  the  scientists  have  proposed 
that  it  may  be  because  it  gives  the  bacteria 
of  the  rumen  a  better  chance  to  work  on 


The  English  feeder  uses  a  moving  hopper 
to  drop  the  feed  into  the  trough.  Pegs  along 
the  track  control  the  amount  of  feed. 


the  feed.  With  limited  amounts  in  the  ru¬ 
men  at  any  one  time,  the  bacteria  can  do  a 
better  job  of  breaking  down  each  particle. 
A  second  attempt  at  an  explanation  was 
that  the  heavier  part  of  the  ration  passed 
through  the  rumen  and  into  the  fourth 
compartment  of  the  stomach  more  quickly 
and  with  less  loss  of  energy  through  fer¬ 
mentation  when  only  small  amounts  of  feed 
were  present.  And  still  another  explanation 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  difference 
in  feeding  might  cause  different  amounts 
of  cud  chewing  and  that  this  might  affect 
the  nutritional  qualities  of  the  feed.  Still 
another  sjjeculation  is  that  frequent  feed¬ 
ing  may  simply  decrease  the  production  of 
heat  in  the  animal,  in  which  case  the  re¬ 
sults  secured  under  summer  feeding  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  different  during  cold 
weather.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
frequent  feeding  does  not  increase  milk 
production — though  why  it  does  not  is 
still  just  as  mysterious  as  why  it  does  in¬ 
crease  weight. 

All  of  these  explanations  are  based  on 
the  experiments  with  ruminants.  But  what 
of  this  explanation  if  the  same  feeding 
techniques  work  well  with  hogs  and  other 
non-ruminants? 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  find  out 
how  this  would  work  with  hogs.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  farm  equipment  company,  D.  Mc- 
(Continued  on  page  113) 
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Fertilizer  not  used  by  one  crop  carries 
over  to  the  next.  Big  applications  build 
up  fertility  for  ever-increasing  yields 


WHEN  A  FARMER  applies  enough  fertilizer  for  a  100  bushel 
yield  of  com  and  because  of  a  poor  season  harv'ests  only- 
fifty  bushels,  what  happens  to  half  his  fertilizer;  when  a  tenant 
farmer  decides  to  remove  himself  from  a  rented  farm,  how  much 
value  per  acre  can  he  ask  from  the  owner  for  accumulated  fer¬ 
tility  he  has  contributed  to  the  soil?  Is  it  practical  to  fertilize 
once  during  a  rotation?  These  questions  have  lacked  exact  an¬ 
swers,  but  soil  men  have  recently  worked  out  a  formula  which 
can  be  used  as  a  rule  of  thumb  for  determining  the  residual 
values  of  fertilizer  and  manure. 

The  British  Holding  Act  of  1900  awarded  an  outgoing  tenant 
compensation  for  any  unexhausted  fertility  he  had  brought  to 
and  left  behind  in  the  soil.  For  example,  the  tenant  was  paid 
the  going  price  for  one  half  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  po¬ 
tassium  contained  in  any  feeds  purchased  for  fattening  cattle, 
less  one  third  for  each  year  since  the  manure  produced  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  had  been  applied  to  the  land. 

John  B.  Lawes,  the  founder  of  the  world-famous  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station  near  London,  first  called  attention  to  this 
problem  in  1870.  Five  years  later  he  published  a  suggested  com¬ 
pensation  table.  This  was  revised  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  the 
Station  chemist,  and  still  later  by  Voelcker  and  Hall,  whose 
tables  w’ere  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Vol.  63,  pp.  76-114,  1902.  These  last  tables  abandoned 
the  8-year  principle  adopted  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  substituting 
a  4-year  period  as  being  more  practicable.  The  compensation 
suggested  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  was  one-half 
that  of  the  year  immediately  preceding.  These  tables,  with  minor 
modifications,  are  still  in  use. 

A  long-time  plot  test  of  manure  on  barley  grown  continuously 
at  Rothamsted  was  of  considerable  value  to  Voelcker  and  Hall, 
as  were  some  similar  tests  with  potatoes  and  grass  hays.  In  the 
barley  test,  manure  had  been  applied  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per 


Fertilizers  such  as  rock  phosphate  (above)  and  coarsely 
ground  limestone  may  have  residual  effects  for  as  long  as 
ten  years.  Carry-over  values  of  manure  (right)  may 
last  as  long  as  fifteen  years.  Not  all  commercial  fertilizer 
is  available  to  the  crop  the  first  year. 


By  Firman  E.  Bear 


acre  to  a  heavy  clay  loam  soil  from  1852  to  1871.  During  the 
next  30  years  no  manure  was  used.  A  fairly  rapid  drop  in  yield 
occurred  during  the  years  immediately  following  discontinuance 
of  its  use.  Yet,  for  the  last  10  years  of  that  period,  the  average 
yield  of  barley  on  this  plot  was  still  20.3  bushels  per  acre.  A 
nearby  plot  that  had  not  received  any  manure  or  fertilizer  during 
the  entire  50-year  period  averaged  only  10.0  bushels  per  acre 
during  the  same  period. 

Thus,  30  years  after  the  use  of  manure  had  been  discontinued, 
the  manured  land  was  still  more  thari  twice  as  productive  as  the 
unmanured  land  alongside.  The  280  tons  of  manure  applied  per 
acre  during  the  original  20-year  period  had  supplied  about  70 
tons  of  organic  matter,  the  remainder  being  water.  This  organic 
matter  carried  not  only  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium,  but 
all  the  other  elements  contained  in  the  feed  of  the  animals  pro¬ 
ducing  the  manure. 

Would  similar  long-time  effects  have  been  observed  if  fer¬ 
tilizers  had  been  used  instead?  Justus  von  Liebig,  the  inventor 
of  fertilizers,  made  two  highly  significant  statements  bearing  on 
this  point  when  he  addressed  the  British  Assor  iation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  in  1840.  One  was  that  plants  are  the  only 
producers  of  organic  matter.  The  other  was  that  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  plants  produce  can  be  greatly  increased  by  apply¬ 
ing  chemical  fertilizers  to  the  soil  on  which  they  are  being  grown. 

A.  century’s  research  and  experience  since  that  date  have 
proven  the  dependability  of  both  these  statements.  And  it  nat¬ 
urally  follows  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  plant  produce 
per  acre  the  greater  the  quantity  of  organic  refuse  left  behind,  on 
and  in  the  soil  of  that  acre  after  the  crops  have  been  harvested 
and  hauled  away.  This  means  that  you  do  not  have  to  haul 
organic  matter  to  the  field.  You  can  grow  it  there. 

The  same  year  the  Holding  Act  was  passed  a  very  important 
plot  test  was  started  at  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  During  the  next  15  years,  5  tons  of  7-7-7  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  was  applied  to  one  of  these  plots.  It  consisted  of 
a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  muriate  of 
potash,  and  contained  no  organic  matter.  The  plots  were  planted 
to  cultivated  crops,  small  grains,  and  legume-grass  hay  crops, 
grown  in  rotation.  The  soil  was  a  Dekalb  loam. 

The  oven-dry  weight  of  produce  harvested  and  removed  from 
the  fertilized  plot  during  the  15-year  period  totaled  117,910 
pounds  f>er  acre.  The  nearby  check  plot  yielded  only  40,960 
pounds  dr)'  matter  per  acre.  Analysis  of  the  soil  at  the  end  of 
the  test  showed  60,800  pounds  of  humus  per  acre  to  plow  depth 
in  the  fertilized  plot  and  42,800  pounds  in  the  check  plot.  This 
means  that  the  fertilizer  not  only  multiplied  crop  yields  nearly 
3  times,  but  that  these  larger  cropw  left  enough  more  organic 

{Continued  on  page  96) 


Soil  Improvement  Index  Values 


The  Cury-over  Effects  if  Fertilizatiii  aii  Crap  Resulies  n  Fertility 


Crap 

Valie 

Cera  Mi  atker  nltivated  craps 

-2.00 

SmII  frails 

-1.00 

Seybeais.  straw  reweved 

-0.50 

Straws  aid  stalks  left  ei  laid 

+0J5 

Alfalfa,  fnt  year 

+2.50 

seceid  year 

+0.50 

third  year 

0.00 

Tinothy  Mi  ether  frass  sods 

0.00 

Clever— tiwethy  hay  er  pastire 

+1.00 

Clever,  hay  ir  pastire 

+2.00 

Sweet  clever  plowed  iider 

+2.50 

Soil  Treatmeit 

Valie 

Each  tei  of  protected  maiire 

+0.15 

Each  200  ponds  of  fertilizer 

+0.15 

Erosioi  Factor* 


Erasin 

Oefrae 

No 

Cntrol 

Coitoor 

Famed 

Strip 

Crapped 

Nne 

0.00 

0.000 

0.000 

Slifht 

0J5 

0.125 

0.050 

Moderate 

0.50 

0.330 

0.125 

Severe 

1.00 

0.000 

0.300 

*AII  neiativt  lakics  art  itaeattO  U  tlw  amoNt  obtained  by  Mitiplyini  tbem 
by  tbtM  factors. 


This  table  explains  how  a  rotation  of  crops  maintains  fertility.  | 

Its  use  will  permit  a  farmer  to  plan  his  crops  and  his  rotation  and  I 

give  him  a  rule-of-thumb  to  follow  in  supplemental  use  of  fertilizer  I 

and  manure.  This  is  how  it  works:  Let  us  suppose  that  his  I 

rotation  is  com-wheat-alfalfa-alfalfa.  The  com  crop  will  take  out  j 
2.00  units  of  fertility,  the  wheat  crop  1.00,  a  total  of  minus  3.00;  the 
first  year  of  alfalfa  will  add  2.50  units  and  the  second  year  .50;  a  total 
of  plus  3.00.  He  has  maintained  the  fertility  of  his  fields  provided  he 
has  lost  nothing  from  erosion.  If  he  has  severe  erosion  but  he 
strip  crops  and  contours,  his  loss  to  this  factor  will  be  only  .30. 

If  he  allows  straw  amd  stalks  to  remain  on  the  land,  he  gains  .25.  j 

Take  another  example:  If  he  has  a  rotation  of  com-soybeans-timothy  i 

and  clover,  the  com  will  take  out  2.50,  the  soybeans  will  take  out  .50,  j 
juid  the  timothy  and  clover  meadow  unll  add  1.00.  He  has  a  net  loss 
of  2.00.  This  miut  be  supplied  by  fertilizer  or  manure.  He  can 
add  these,  at  the  rate  of  .15  foe  each  ton  oi  manure  and  200  pounds 
of  fertilizer,  to  bring  fertility  back  to  par. 

If  more  fertilizer,  manure,  or  crop  residues  are  added  than  are 
taken  out  of  the  soil,  the  residue  carries  over  to  the  next  crop, 
less,  of  course,  small  amounts  of  phosphates  auid  potash  lost  by  leaching. 
Nitrogen  does  not  carry  over  in  appreciable  amounts,  being  used 
by  residues  and  becomes  available  later  as  the  residues  decay. 


Francis  Foucks  (above)  a 
Wisconsin  dairyman  who 
started  feeding;  thyroprotein 
late  in  the  spring,  added  $300 
to  his  milk  checks  in  96  days. 
Right,  Bernard,  who  is  fifteen, 
helps  milk  the  cows  on  the 
Standaert  farm.  Their  records 
showed  a  20  per  cent  milk 
increase  and  .3  higher  butterfat 
Extreme  right,  Melvin  Heibel 
of  Clear  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
said  the  extra  milk  he  got 
from  hormone  feeding  was 
like  adding  3  cows  to  hb 
herd  of  34  milkers. 


THYROPROTEIN 

The  USDA  says  hormone  feeding  is  a 
waste  of  time,  but  dairymen  report  getting 
15  to  25  per  cent  more  milk  with  it 


IN  THE  FIELD  of  animal  feeds  and  nutri¬ 
tion  there  has  been  a  re\olution:  anti¬ 
biotics  for  hogs;  stilbestrol  for  beef  cattle; 
thyroprotein  for  dairy  cattle.  The  pay-off 
on  each  of  them  has  been  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  particular  meat  or  milk 
that  the  animal  produces,  at  a  lower  cost 
per  unit. 

The  modest  professor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Turner,  who 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  the  latter  two — stilbestrol 
and  thyroprotein — had  long  *  ago  proved 
their  value  by  controlled  tests  and  was 
amazed  at  how  long  it  took  for  each  to 
become  widely  used  on  farms.  Dr.  Tur¬ 
ner,  it  should  be  added,  is  professor  of 
dairv-  husbandry  at  Missouri  and  one  of 
the  top  men  in  the  field  of  hormones  and 
the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  animal 
mammary’  glands. 

With  revolutions  come  fire  and  smoke 
and  these  three  new  developments  have 
had  their  share  of  both,  along  with  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  words,  pro  and  con.  In  examin¬ 
ing  thyroprotein  feeding  we  fi’.d  that  a 
number  of  experiment  stations  have  lined 
up  with  the  pros  after  conducting  feeding 
and  production  research.  At  least  one  sta¬ 
tion,  Montana,  has  come  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Thus  we  have  a  variety 
of  opinions  on  the  question,  just  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past  on  crossbred  cows, 
urea  feeding,  and  other  new  ideas.  To  add 
confusion  to  the  w’hole  picture,  the  USDA 
has  released  a  lot  of  old  and  some  new 
information  which  has  been  widely  re¬ 
printed  in  state  extension  publications. 


The  proof  of  the  value  of  thyroprotein, 
like  every  other  feed  development,  is 
whether  the  fanner  can  increase  his  milk 
production  to  pipe  some  extra  dollars  into 
his  bank  account.  And  in  the  great  dairy 
areas  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  dairy' 
fanners  hav’e  come  up  with  some  milk  and 
butterfat  production  gains  that  have  made 
them  willing  and  anxious  to  keep  right  on 
feeding  it,  at  16  cents  a  pound,  a  day’s 
quota  for  a  cow. 

Before  we  stop  by  the  fanns  of  some  of 
these  dairymen,  a  few  of  whose  faces  are 
shown  on  this  page,  let’s  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  and  let  the  best  informed  man  on 
the  subject  answer  them.  These  are  the 
questions  w’e  asked  Dr.  C.  W.  Turner,  and 
the  answers  he  gave. 

Who  did  the  first  work  on  the  thyroid 
hormone,  which  we  know  is  important  to 
health,  growth,  and  milk  production  in 
animals? 

“The  early  work  was  done  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Graham,  Jr.,  at  the  experiment  station  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Ontario.  This 
was  about  23  years  ago.  When  he  removed 
the  thyroid  glands  from  milk  cows  he 
found  that  their  milk  production  went 
down  materially.  When  he  fed  the  des¬ 
iccated  natural  thyroid  hormone  to  these 
cows,  their  milk  came  back.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  was  that  when  he  fed  the 
desiccated  hormone  to  normal  milk  cows, 
their  milk  production  was  increased.  He 
did  further  work  on  dairy  cows  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  Dr.  H.  D.  Kay,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Dairy  Research  in 
Reading,  England,  with  the  crystalline  form 


of  the  hormone,  called  thyroxine.  On  a 
Rockefeller  Fellowship  he  came  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  where  he  worked 
with  me  and  Dr.  Harry  Herman.  At  that 
time,  the  hoimone  was  expensive  and  the 
idea  of  feeding  it  would  not  have  been 
practical,  cost-wise. 

“In  the  next  few  years,  Dr.  E.  P.  Rein-  / 
eke  and  I  worked  out  the  development  of  i 
a  synthetic  thyroid  hormone  which  has  since  | 
been  named  ‘thyroprotein.’  It  is  cheap  | 
enough  to  feed.”  | 

Where  are  the  thyroid  glands? 

“In  cows,  or  in  you  and  me,  they  are  ! 
on  each  side  of  the  windpipe.  I'hey  are  ■ 
two  lobes  connected  by  an  isthmus.  A  good  : 
milk  animal  has  a  high  secretion  rate  of  ; 
the  thyroid  hormone  from  these  glands  i- 
for  her  body  weight.  A  poor  milker  has 
a  low’  rate.” 

How  does  the  thyroid  gland  function?  i 

“It  picks  up  iodine  from  the  blood  and 
it  iodinates  a  protein  of  the  thyroid  gland,  ; 
globulin,  to  form  thyroglobulin.  That  is  a 
big  protein  molecule  but  the  actual  hor¬ 
mone  is  only  one  part  of  it,  one  amino  acid  '  ‘ 
called  thyroxine.  5 

“The  process  that  we  hav’e  developed  in 
the  laboratory  makes  synthetic  thyroxine,  ' 
the  same  substance.  The  only  difference  is  * 
that  the  basis  of  our  substance  is  casein  in-  , 
stead  of  blood  globulin.  What  we  are  pro-  i 
ducing  is  the  same  hormone  that  a  milk 
animal  produces.”  '  : 

How  does  the  hormone,  thyroxine,  work 
to  produce  milk? 

“There  are  variations  in  the  normal ' 
secretion  rate  of  the  thyroid  hormone  in  1 


-  •/- 


This  is  the  new  laboratory  method  for  checking  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of  milk  a  cow  gives  and  her  thyroid 
hormone  secretion  rate.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Turner  and  Dr.  Gail  W.  Pipes,  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  are  using  a  Geiger  counter  and  computer  on  the  Guernsey  cow  in  the  photograph  above. 
By  feeding  varying  small  amounts  of  radioactive  iodine  to  the  cow,  a  direct  measure  of  the  hormone  discharge  into 
the  blood  can  be  computed.  Thb  method  can  be  used  to  determine  the  optimal  amount  of  hormone  feeding  a 
cow  should  be  given  to  increase  her  milk  flow.  The  radioactive  effect  lasts  for  about  8  days  and  the  milk  is  discarded. 


various  animals.  With  the  feeding  of  thy- 
Poprotein,  we  are  bringing  the  amount  of 
the  hormone,  thyroxine,  up  to  the  optimal 
level  needed  for  an  animal  to  produce  her 
best  milk  flow.  If  you  are  breeding  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  milk  cows,  one  of  the  things  you 
are  doing  is  producing  cows  that  have  high 
thyroid  hormone  secretion  rates.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  fine,  healthy  dairy  cows  that  don’t 


give  much  milk  is  still  with  us,  though.  An 
animal  may  have  wonderful  show  points, 
let’s  say,  but  her  thyroid  hormone  secretion 
rate  is  low  and  so  is  her  milk  production. 
When  you  feed  the  right  amount  of  the 
thyroid  hormone  to  her  it  goes  into  her 
bloodstream  to  supply  the  optimal  amount 
for  this  cow  for  her  weight  and  she  will 
produce  much  more  milk  and  butterfat.  The 


action  of  thyroid  hormone  is  to  speed  up 
the  metabolism  of  the  cow,  causing  her  to 
work  harder  at  the  job  at  hand — producing 
milk.  It  will  not  change  her  permanently, 
but  as  long  as  you  supply  the  hormone 
she  will  respond  by  giving  more  milk  and 
butterfat.  We  have  proved  this  fact  by  re¬ 
search  as  have  many  other  experiment 
{Continued  on  page  127) 
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By  Bob  Rankin 


SORGHUM  TIME 


i 


The  juice  flows  from  the  crushed  cane  into  a 
barrel  covered  with  a  burlap  strainer.  The 
mules  make  a  meal  off  the  crushed  cane  and  the 
juice  flows  into  the  boilinit-off  pan  at  one  end, 
comes  out  the  other  as  a  thick,  dark  brown 
syrup,  just  the  thin);  for  hot  cakes  and  corn 
bread  and  for  seasoning  baked  beans. 


WHEN  THE  SQUIRRELS  get  busy  in  the 
hickory  groves  and  the  first  frosts 
have  taken  the  pucker  out  of  the  persim¬ 
mons,  it’s  sorghum  molasses  time  in  the 
hills  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and 
Missouri. 

Sorghum  will  grow  as  far  north  as  the 
Canadian  border  and  it  thrives  as  far 
south  as  the  Gulf,  but  its  greatest  devotees 
are  the  hill  people  of  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  sorghum  meant 
sorghum  molasses,  squeezed  from  a  tall 
plant  that  looks  much  like  a  stalk  of  corn 
wearing  a  turban.  The  boiled-down  juice 
produces  a  sweet,  rich  syrup  with  a  rasp 
to  it.  But  with  the  advent  of  dwarfed 
grain  varieties  and  the  leafier  pasture  sor¬ 
ghums  and  the  succulent  silage  types,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  changed  the 
name  of  the  syrup  sorghum  to  sorgo  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  cousins,  the  Kafirs, 
Milos,  Kaoliangs,  Johnson  and  Sudan 
grasses.  And  among  the  drouth-resistant, 
hardy  sorgos  are  a  fine  choice  of  varieties 
— Folger,  Red  X,  McLean,  Sapling,  Sugar 
Drip,  White  African,  Sumac,  Honey,  and 
Gooseneck. 

Like  corn  growers,  who  prefer  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  corn  in  the  more  profitable  form 
of  beef  and  hogs,  sorgo  raisers  like  to  turn 
their  cane  into  rich  amber  syrup  on  their 
own  place  rather  than  sell  their  cane  to 
a  commercial  plant  and  let  the  syrup 
profit  go. 

Marvin  Potter,  who  farms  in  the  hilly 
countr)’  near  Cottle,  which  is  in  the  feud¬ 
ing  section  of  Kentucky,  is  one  of  these. 
^Vith  his  sorghum  mill  and  the  copper 
cooking  pans  that  were  his  father’s  and 
his  grandfather’s  and  his  great-grand¬ 
father’s,  he  makes  more  from  his  two 
acres  of  rich  bottom  land  planted  to  sorgo 
than  he  does  on  his  tobacco  allotment. 
More?  Most  years  he  makes  double  what 
his  tobacco  brings. 

He  figures  his  return  on  what  he  sells 
and  doesn’t  count  the  supply  kept  by  the 
family.  And  he  doesn’t  count  the  leaves. 


stripped  off  to  improve  the  syrup  quality 
and  saved  for  cattle  fodder,  or  the  seed 
head  that  is  fed  to  the  chickens. 

In  the  spring  and  summer.  Potter  plants 
and  cultivates  his  sorgo  like  corn,  but  in 
October  comes  the  cook-off,  which  is  as 
different  from  corn  harv’esting  as  maple 
sap  collecting  is  from  lumbering.  On  a 
fine  October  morning,  Mar\'  Potter  with 
his  wife  and  five-year-old  Jackie  riding  the 
mule,  Lightning,  and  the  two  girls  on  his 
mate.  Thunder,  and  the  boys  following, 
head  across  the  hills  for  the  cane  field. 

By  the  time  Marv'  has  the  long  cooking 
pan  with  its  many  dividers  set  up  on  rocks 
and  a  fire  going  under  it  and  has  hitched 
Lightning  to  the  end  of  the  long  sapling 
which  is  used  as  a  sweep  to  piower  the 
primitive  burr  mill,  the  two  bigger  boys. 
Bill  and  Little  Marv,  have  a  pile  of  cane 
cut  and  ready  to  be  crushed. 

The  mule  is  started  on  his  endless  walk 
around  and  around  the  mill  while  Marv’ 
fe^s  in  the  first  canes.  Every  time  the 
mule  passes,  Marv'  ducks  under  the  sweep. 
Sometimes  he  fails  to  duck  soon  enough, 
and  gets  a  lump  on  his  head,  or  loses  his 
old  Army  fatigue  cap.  When  Lightning 
gets  dizzy  from  walking  the  merry-go- 
round  path.  Thunder  is  hitched  to  the 
pole  to  spell  him  off. 

As  the  cane  is  mashed  in  the  big  wring¬ 
er,  a  driblet  of  juice  runs  down  the  rol¬ 
lers  and  out  of  the  mill  in  the  trough. 
From  the  trough  the  juice  runs  through 
a  screen  and  a  square  of  freshly  laundered 
burlap,  set  up  to  catch  cane  fibers  and 
other  trash,  and  then  on  into  a  catching 
barrel. 

As  Marv  feeds  in  the  stalks,  the  trickle 
of  juice  becomes  a  rivulet  and  the  barrel 
fills.  Through  a  pipe  in  the  barrel  bottom, 
the  strained  juice  flows  into  the  starting 
end  of  the  cooking  pan  and  the  boiling 
begins.  The  boiling  juices  begin  to  foam 
and  the  foam  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying 
impurities  with  it.  As  the  foam  and  im¬ 
purities  are  skimmed  away,  the  muddy- 
looking  juice  can  be  seen  boiling  sullenly 
below.  As  the  juice  is  paddled  up  the 
divided  pan  to  the  finishing  end,  the  color 
changes  to  a  swamp  green,  then  to  a 
muddy  brown,  and  filially,  when  it  is  done, 
to  a  golden  brown  as  clear  as  an  amber 
bead.  Mrs.  Potter  usually  handles  the 
paddle  that  guides  the  juice  from  the 
starting  end  to  the  finishing  end ;  she  joins 
Marv  at  all  of  the  jobs  and  with  him  de¬ 
cides  when  to  draw  off  the  finished  syrup 
by  pulling  a  plug  and  draining  it  into 
a  barrel.  In  its  slow  progress  from  the 
starting  end  to  the  finishing  end,  the  juice 
becomes  thicker  and  sweeter.  With  fresh 
juice  flowing  in  one  end  and  finished  syrup 
coming  out  the  other  at  a  ratio  of  one 
gallon  of  syrup  to  four  gallons  of  juice, 
they  have  a  perfect,  continuous-process, 
manufacturing  method  here. 

One  of  the  girls  usually  handles  the 
skimmer,  a  dipper  tied  to  a  hickory  stick. 
The  foam  is  carefully  skimmed  and  tossed 
into  a  “skimming  hole”  which  has  been 


dug  near  the  fire.  During  big  run-offs  of 
sorghum,  this  hole  may  be  several  feet 
deep  and  as  wide  as  a  sewer  manhole. 
The  kids  like  Marv’’s  story  of  how,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  a  cousin  pushed  him  into 
a  skimming  hole,  “clear  up  to  my  shoul¬ 
ders  and  I  had  to  wash  off,  clothes  and 
all,  in  the  crick  to  get  shed  of  the  sticky 
stuff.  It  was  downright  chilly  that  year 
and  I  got  right  crisp  before  my  clothes 
dried  out.” 

At  noon,  the  reluctant  mule  is  un¬ 
hooked  and  led  over  to  a  lunch  of  crushed 
stalks  (called  pumice  or  pomace  by  most 
Kentuckians  and  bagassa  further  south). 
Sorgo  stalks  are  not  considered  a  balanced 
diet  by  animal  nutritionists,  but  the  un¬ 
educated  mule  thinks  they’re  very  nice. 
The  family  fares  better.  A  pressure  cooker 
has  been  kept  hot  on  the  edge  of  the  fire 
since  morning.  Mrs.  Potter  lifts  the  lid 
and  the  smell  of  rich  stew  mingles  with 
the  tang  of  boiling  sorghum. 

During  the  noon  period  the  family  sit 
along  the  banks  of  the  creek  with  plates 
of  stew  and  home-made  bread,  slowly  eat¬ 
ing  their  lunch  and  relaxing.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  Mrs.  Potter  or  Marv  gets  up  to  look 
at  the  syrup,  boiling  over  the  fire  that  has 
been  allowed  to  die  down. 

From  the  highway,  the  steam  and 
smoke,  which  can  be  seen  drifting  up 
from  the  thicket,  may  attract  a  passing 
driver  who  stops  to  buy  a  jug  of  synip. 
“Why  they  generally  pick  noon  to  stop  is 
a  mystery,”  Mrs.  Potter  says,  “except  may¬ 
be  they  hopie  for  an  invite  for  lunch.  And 
I’ve  put  out  lots  of  free  meals  that  way.” 

Most  of  the  syrup  is  sold  at  $2.50  a 
gallon  at  a  roadside  stand  the  family 
operates;  a  surprising  amount  they  keep 
for  their  own  use;  and  the  left-over  that 
isn’t  sold  retail  is  sent  to  the  city  to  go 
into  bakery-made  brown  breads,  cookies, 
and  cakes.  The  two  acres  of  sorgo  bring 
in  around  $900  a  year  in  cash. 

In  the  old  days,  the  last  nin-off  of  mo¬ 
lasses  was  celebrated  by  a  cov’ered-dish 
supper.  Neighbors  and  friends  came  from 
far  and  near.  Every’one  dipped  a  cane 
into  the  cooking  foam  to  appraise  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  syrup.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
dance,  to  fiddle  and  guitar,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  a  jug  of  moon  hidden  in  the  pumice 
pile. 

There  was  always  a  good  deal  of 
courtin’  going  on  at  a  boiling-off,  some 
serious,  some  just  extemporaneous  and 
temporary.  Everything  was  right — the  har¬ 
vest  moon,  the  soft  guitar  music,  and  the 
sweetness  that  came  from  the  molasses 
jugs.  Many  a  troth  was  plighted  and 
many  a  bond  sealed  with  lips  sticky  sweet 
from  sorghum  molasses — in  the  fall  of 
the  year  at  boiling-off  time. 

Those  were  the  good  old  days,  the  Pot¬ 
ters  say.  But  they’re  just  as  happy,  today, 
when  the  sorghum  is  off.  There’s  folding 
money  for  the  winter  and  a  row  of  jugs 
in  the  basement  each  filled  with  golden 
brown  molasses  for  the  hot  cakes  and  the 
cornbread. 
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A  Motor  is  a  hired 
hand  that  never 
quits 

For  5  cents  a  day 
it  will  feed  com  to 


For  10  cents  a  day 


farm  s  water 

It  provides  year- 
’round,  quick-start 
power 


By  O.  E.  Benanchietti 


All  About  Motors 


Today  every  progressive  farmer  is  a 
businessman  running  a  food  produc¬ 
tion  factory.  Like  any  businessman,  he 
tries  to  overcome  the  cost  of  labor  with 
machinery. 

When  we  look  around  any  farm  we  see 
electric  motors  driving  all  types  of  eleva¬ 
tors,  hoists,  grinders,  feed  mills,  mixers, 
silo  unloaders,  bunk  feeders,  conveyors, 
wagon  unloaders,  barn  and  gutter  clean¬ 
ers,  crop  driers,  hay  driers,  pumps,  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  fans,  and  milking  machines. 
The  accepted  applications  for  electric  mo¬ 
tors  on  farms  have  increased  at  least  1000 
per  cent  in  the  past  10  years  and  they  are 
still  increasing  with  farm  automation. 


Getting  the  most  out  of  a  motor  involves 
taking  time  for  careful  planning.  The 
farmer  must  first  select  the  motor  suited  for 
his  climatic  conditions  and  load.  He  must 
connect  the  motor  to  his  equipment  cor¬ 
rectly  so  he  will  get  continuous,  trouble- 
free  operation.  He  must  provide  the  proper 
wire  size  and  controls  when  he  hooks  up 
the  motor.  Service,  such  as  cleaning,  lubri¬ 
cation,  and  inspection,  will  give  a  long  life 
and  keep  operating  costs  and  repairs  down. 

This  article  will  detail  the  facts  of  life 
for  electric  motor  selection  and  applica¬ 
tion  to  help  the  farmer  obtain  many  years 
of  low-cost  dependable  power  for  farm  jobs. 

Today  most  farms  use  single-phase  mo¬ 


tors;  the  load  is  not  yet  great  enough  to 
justify  the  construction  of  3-phase  lines  in 
many  rural  areas. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  each  of  the  mo¬ 
tors  which  are  most  commonly  used  on 
farms.  There  are  several  different  types, 
each  having  individual  features  that  de¬ 
termine  its  performance  characteristics. 
Most  farm  jobs  use  these  types  of  electric 
motors: 

(1)  Resistance  split  phase 

(2)  Capacitor  start  induction  run 

(3)  Capacitor  start  capacitor  run 

(4)  Repulsion  start  induction  run 

The  resistance  split  phase  motor  is  widely 

used  for  equipment  requiring  constant 
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speed  on  which  the  starting  load  is  light  to 
medium.  It  consists  of  a  squirrel  cage  rotor 
and  a  stator  in  which  are  found  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  windings.  One  is  called  the 
running  winding  and  the  other  the  start¬ 
ing  winding.  The  starting  winding  is  usu¬ 
ally  of  higher  resistance  wire  and  has  fewer 
turns  of  wire  and  is  90  electrical  degrees 
displaced  from  the  running  winding.  When 
the  current  is  turned  on  a  centrifugal 
switch  is  closed  which  allows  the  current 
to  flow  through  both  windings.  The  cur¬ 
rent  which  flows  through  the  motor  wind¬ 
ings  produces  a  rotating  magnetic  field 
which  develops  a  twisting  force  known  as 
starting  torque.  The  rotor  commences  to 
turn  and  when  it  reaches  about  75  per  cent 
of  rated  speed,  the  centrifugal  switch  opens 
to  disconnect  the  start  windings  from  the 
circuit.  Then  the  motor  runs  on  the  main 
winding.  The  main  characteristic  of  this 
motor  is  that  it  draws  a  large  amount  of 
current  when  starting  for  the  small 
amount  of  starting  torque,  or  twist,  it  pro¬ 
duces.  This  high  starting  current  limits  its 
use  to  Yi  horsepower  and  smaller  motors. 
The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  motor  can 
be  reversed  by  interchanging  the  leads  of 
the  starting  winding. 

Capacitor  Motors 

The  modern  capacitor  motor  can  be  de¬ 
signed  for  any  type  of  duty  or  load.  Two 
basic  designs  are  used  to  obtain  the  vari¬ 
ous  characteristics  required  for  present-day 
farm  equipment;  they  are  the  capacitor 
start  induction  run  and  capacitor  start  ca¬ 
pacitor  run.  These  constant  speed  motors 
are  widely  used  for  equipment  in  which 
the  starting  load  is  heavy.  The  capacitor 
start  induction  run  motor  is  similar  to  the 
split  phase  motor  in  that  both  have  squir¬ 
rel  cage  rotors  and  two  separate  windings, 
a  starting  and  running  winding.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  design  employs  a  capacitor  which 
increases  the  phase  angle  and  serx’es  as 
an  electrical  storage  reservoir  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  starting  winding  with  an  e.xtra 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


(1)  This  (eneral  comparison  of  construction  and  characteristics 
should  be  used  only  as  a  general  guide.  Performance  characteristics 
may  vary  considerably  depending  upon  the  motor  manufacturer  and 
the  specific  rating  of  motors. 


(2)  Cent,  mechanism  operates  push  rods  which  lift 
brushes  from  commutator  or  design  centrifugal 
mechanism  merely  short  currents  commutator.  Does 
not  lift  brushes. 


Capacitor  Motor  Construction  Features 


1.  Centrifogal  starting  mechanism  and  transfer  switch— 
As  motor  accelerates  centrifugal  force  pulls  the  starting 
mechanism  in,  which  releases  the  transfer  switch  changing 
the  motor  winding  from  starting  to  running  conditions.  This 
mechanism  has  no  moving  rods  or  pins  to  wear  out. 

The  transfer  switch  is  a  simple,  sturdy  switch  of  either 


enclosed  or  open  construction.  These  switches  have  been 
designed  so  that  even  in  constant  start-stop  service  it  wili 
normally  last  the  life  of  the  motor. 

2.  Solid-cast  rotor  windings  and  fan— A  practicaliy  inde¬ 
structible  rotor,  with  low  Inertia,  Is  the  result  of  a  one-piece 
cast-aluminum  construction.  Fans  are  integrally  cast  with 
end  rings.  Rotor  and  stator  laminations  are  precision  punched, 
carefully  assembled,  and  annealed  to  Insure  low  iron  losses 
and  uniform  performance. 

3.  Protected  capacitors— in  this  motor  the  capacitors  are 
located  In  the  base.  Other  manufacturers  choose  to  mount 
them  in  the  opposite  pulley  case  shield,  on  top  of  motor  or 
in  oversized  conduit  boxes.  In  all  cases,  protection  against 
physical  damage  is  the  main  consideration. 

4.  Nameplate  with  specifications  located  near  conduit  box. 
Here  conduit  box  is  an  integral  part  of  endshleld,  therefore 
nameplate  located  on  opposite  pulley  end  shield.  Other  manu¬ 
facturers  who  provide  conduit  boxes  on  motor  frame  have 
nameplate  above  box  on  stator  frame.  Connection  diagrams 
are  either  on  the  nameplate  or  on  back  of  conduit  box  covers. 

5.  Typical  designed  bearing  housings.  Bearing  housing 


effectively  seals  dirt  out  and  grease  In.  Single  sealed  or 
shielded  bearings  with  a  slinger  are  normally  furnished. 
Slinger  Is  also  effective  on  a  pull  washer.  On  the  outside 
a  long,  close-running  fit  along  the  shaft  effectively  seals 
the  bearing.  This  type  and  similar  types  are  engineered  to 
take  full  advanfage  of  revolutionary  new  greases  which  make 
possible  much  less  frequent  greasing.  Provisions  for  regreas¬ 
ing  are  supplied. 

6.  Stator  windings.  Stator  colls  are  normally  random 
wound  with  an  excellent  insulated  magnet  wire  which  provides 
uniformly  high  dielectric  film  throughout  the  manufacturing 
processes  of  winding,  varnishing,  and  baking.  It  also  main¬ 
tains  It  under  advance  operating  conditions.  After  winding, 
the  stator  Is  dipped  In  proper  insulation  varnish  and  baked  to 
provide  a  tough,  compact  protective  cover  for  the  windings. 

7.  Phase  and  slot  Insulation  can  be  of  varnished  cambric, 
polyester  films  or  other  material  which  provide  strength 
dielectrically,  mechanical  toughness,  high  resistance  to  mois¬ 
ture,  and  long  life. 

8.  Leads  are  always  numbered  for  easy  identification.  This 
is  normally  accomplished  by  perma-numbered  leads,  metal 
bands  on  number  terminals. 


3  I  IF  SINGLE-PHASE  MOTORS  OSEO  ON  FARMS  (1) 


ch 

No 

Fair 

Fair 

None 

B 

Squirrel 

Cage 

Fans,  blowen,  small  unloadx  conveyxs,  grain  and 
seed  cleanxs,  pumps,  vegetable  peelers,  meat  rindxs— 
recommended  fx  applications  having  low  starting 
torque  requirements  whxe  starting  is  infrequent. 

Designed  to  opxate  at  rated  hxsepowx  and  have  no 
ovxioad  capacities. 

ch 

Yes  (3) 

No 

Fair 

to 

Good 

Good 

None 

Medium 

Squirrel 

Cage 

Blowxs,  sump  pumps,  saws,  grindxs,  workshop  tools, 
small  wagon  unloadxs,  mixxs,  conveyxs  and 
elevatxs,  agitatxs.  Designed  primarily  fx  applica¬ 
tion  which  have  moderate  starting  txque  requirements. 
Standard  overloads  apply. 

I 

Yes 

No  (S) 

Fair 

to 

Good 

Good 

None 

Medium 

Squirrel 

Cage 

This  motor  is  normally  designed  fx  reduced 
starting  txque  at  rated  hxsepowx.  Genxally  designed 
with  no  overload  capacities.  Nxmally  used  on  light 
duty  applicatons  such  as  fans,  blowxs, pumps,  saws. 

Yes  (3) 

No  (5) 

Good 

Good 

None 

Medium 

Squirrel 

Cage 

Grindxs,  blowxs,  sump  pumps,  saws,  renders  and  bunk 
feedxs,  air  comxessxs,  cxn  shelixs,  feed  mixxs, 
hammxmills,  conveyxs,  elevatxs,  fans,  xop 
driers,  water  pumps,  irrigation  pumps,  etc.  Designed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  90%  of  all  single 
phase  applications. 

Yes  (3) 

No 

Very 

Good 

Good 

None 

Medium 

Squirrel 

Cage 

Silo  unloaders,  barn  cleaners,  refrigxation  com¬ 
pressors,  bulk  milk  tank  compressxs.  Primarily 
designed  for  heavy-duty  applications.  This  motx  is 
generally  interchangeable  with  comparable  three  phase 
ratings  and  recommended  for  any  continuous 
operated  machines. 

1^ 

Yes  (3) 

No 

Excellent 

Excellent 

None 

Medium 
to  Low 

Squirrel 

Cage 

Used  on  same  application  as  the  capacitx  start, 
induction  run  high  torque  motor.  Genxally  designed  fx 
heavy-duty  application  and  to  meet  low  starting 
current  requirements. 

1 

1 

Yes  (4) 

No 

Good 

Good 

Yes, 

During 

Starting 

Low 

Wound 

Armature 

and 

Commutator 

Same  application  as  the  capacitx  start  induction  run 
high  torque  motor.  Designed  for  heavy-duty 
applications  and  to  meet  low  starting 
current  requirements. 

1 

(3)  Change  con 

(4)  Requires  me 

lection. 

chanical  shifting  of  brushes. 

(5)  Instantly  reversible  single  pole  motxs  are  offered 
by  some  motor  manufacturers  for  special  application. 

IS 

i{ 


Repulsion  Induction  Type  Motor  Construction 


1.  Commutator  consists  of  copper  bars,  which  extend  out 
to  form  a  pocket  for  the  shortini  rln(.  The  shortini  rini  has 
many  small  seiments  which  are  held  by  a  sprini  placed  over 
them.  This  rin(  is  held  in  place  by  a  snap  rinp  on  the  shaft. 
When  the  motor  reaches  a  certain  speed,  centrifuial  force 
throws  these  sepments  out  shortini  the  commutator  and 
henceforth  the  motor  runs  as  an  induction  motor. 


2.  The  rotor  core  Is  normally  held  on  the  shaft  by  a  press 
fit.  The  punchlnfs  are  open  slot  construction  and  skewed. 
The  rotor  is  normally  balanced  by  pressinf  weichts  into  tbe 
slot  openinfs.  The  lenfth  of  rotor  core  depends  upon  the 
horsepower  ratinf  of  the  motor. 

3.  Bearinis  are  normally  sinfle  shield  or  sinile  sealed 


ball  bearlnfs-  They  are  usually  pressed  oa  the  shaft  with  a 
slinier  or  pull  washer  provided  behind  each  bearini. 

4.  Rotxs  are  wound  with  nxmal  OC  type  windini— Rotx 
insulation  similar  to  statx. 

5.  The  motx  can  be  revxsed  by  the  mechanical  shiftini 
of  brushes.  Dependine  on  motv  construction  this  brush 
shiftini  may  x  may  not  require  the  removal  of  the  opposite 
pulley  endshield. 


surge  of  current  at  the  proper  time.  This  enables  the  motor 
to  develop  greater  starting  and  accelerating  torque  for  the 
same  amount  of  total  starting  current.  The  motor  starts  on 
both  windings  and  as  the  motor  comes  up  to  speed,  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  switch  or  voltage  relay  cuts  the  starting  winding 
and  capacitor  out  of  the  circuit  at  approximately  75  per 
cent  speed.  The  motor  then  runs  on  the  main  winding  as 
an  induction  motor. 

Capacitor  Start  Capacitor  Run 

In  the  capacitor  start  capacitor  run  motor  a  run  capacitor 
is  added  to  the  running  winding  in  order  to  obtain  higher 
overload  and  lower  starting  current.  However,  the  capacitor 
start  capacitor  run  motor  differs  from  the  capacitor  start 
induction  run  in  that  it  starts  on  both  windings  and  when 
the  rotor  reaches  about  75  per  cent  of  rated  speed  the 
centrifugal  switch  opens,  disconnecting  the  starting  capaci¬ 
tors  but  leaving  the  run  winding  in  the  circuit.  The  motor 
then  runs  on  both  windings. 

Repulsion  Start  Induction  Run 

There  are  two  basic  designs  of  the  repulsion  start  induction 
run  motor,  the  most  common  being  the  type  where  the 
brushes  ride  the  commutator  during  starting  until  switch 
speed  (75  per  cent  full-load  speed)  when  the  flyweights  on 
the  centrifugal  mechanism  move  outward  and  actuate 
rods,  by  which  the  brushes  are  lifted  from  the  commutator. 
At  the  same  time  a  short-circuiting  ring  connects  the  com¬ 
mutator  bars  and  shorts  all  the  rotor  coils. 

The  second  basic  type  of  repulsion-start  induction  run 
is  similar  to  the  one  above  except  that  the  brushes  ride  the 
commutator  during  starting  and  running.  In  this  design 
the  centrifugal  mechanism  merely  short  circuits  the  com¬ 
mutator  and  does  not  lift  the  brushes.  The  actual  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  are  essentially  the  same  for  both 
of  these  types  of  motors. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
Now  that  we  have  discus.sed  the  basic  operation  of  each 
type  of  single-phase  motor  we  should  discuss  the  advantages 
and  limitations  of  each.  Since  the  capacitor  motors  have 
been  gradually  superseding  the  repulsion  types,  we  find  that 
today  the  repulsion  motor  has  practically  disappeared  from 
the  fractional  ratings  of  less  than  one  horsepower.  So  we 
will  consider  only  the  integral  horsepower-size  motor  of  one 
horsepower  and  larger.  In  the  photographs  of  the  two 
types  of  motors  on  pages  52  and  53  we  can  see  that  the 
capacitor  motor,  by  virtue  of  its  simple  squirrel-cage  rotor 
and  the  minimum  number  of  parts,  is  simpler  and  sturdier 
in  construction.  Simplicity  means  less  maintenance  and 
greater  reliability.  For  example,  the  capacitor  motor  has 
no  brushes,  while  the  repulsion  induction  motor  uses  brushes. 
The  brushes  wear  and  may  fail  to  operate  because  of  dirt. 
I'he  capacitor  motor  has  no  commutator;  the  repulsion  in¬ 
duction  motor  has  one. 

Also,  because  of  cast  rotor  construction,  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  the  capacitor  motor  are  permanent,  where¬ 
as  the  electrical  characteristics  of  the  repulsion  induction 
motor  can  change  due  to  brush  wear,  pitted  commutators, 
improper  operation  of  shorting  device  or  when  brush  rig¬ 
ging  is  out  of  adjustment. 

Capacitor  motors  can  cause  radio  and  TV  interference  at 
the  instant  the  switch  opens.  Repulsion  motors  will  give 
radio  and  TV  interference  during  the  entire  starting  period. 

Performance  Comparison  of  Basic  Types 
The  comparison  of  electrical  performance  characteristics 
of  the  capacitor  motor  and  the  repulsion  induction  motor 
are  important  to  the  farm  user.  Here’s  how  they  stack  up 
at  various  points  in  the  performance  cycle.  In  the  chart 
on  the  next  page  are  typical  torque  versus  speed  curv’es  for 


both  types  during  the  starting  and  run¬ 
ning  conditions.  You  will  note  that  the 
repulsion  induction  motor  has  consider¬ 
ably  higher  starting  torque  than  the  ca¬ 
pacitor  motor;  therefore,  it  has  greater 
ability  to  start  heavy  loads.  Since  the  re¬ 
pulsion  induction  motor  has  considerably 
lower  starting  current  and  very  low-power 
factor  in  comparison  to  the  high-starting 
current  and  high-power  factor  of  capaci¬ 
tor  motors,  the  net  result  on  line-voltage 
drop  is  about  the  same.  The  starting  tor¬ 
que  is  only  developed  at  zero  speed,  but 
as  the  motor  accelerates  and  approaches 
switch  speed  (the  point  where  the  transfer 
device  takes  the  motor  from  starting  wind¬ 
ing  to  run  winding),  the  torque  of  a  re¬ 
pulsion  motor  is  considerably  less  than  the 
capacitor  motor. 


KKDIT  W  WKIimH  SKO  M  H  III 

TYnUl  SKD  TORQUE  CURVES 

I'his  torque,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  “pull-up”  torque,  refers  to  the  mo¬ 
tor’s  ability  to  accelerate  the  load  from  the 
starting  winding  to  the  run  winding.  Pull- 
up  torque  is  very  important  because  if  it 
isn’t  great  enough  it  may  cause  the  motor 
to  cycle  on  the  starting  winding  which 
may  develop  overheating  and  motor  burn¬ 
out  early  in  its  service  life. 

Since  both  motors  operate  on  the  same 
principle — induction  run — on  the  running 
winding  at  full  speed  they  will  have  about 
the  same  efficiency,  power-factor,  and  full¬ 
load  current. 

A  major  limitation  in  using  capacitor- 
type  motors  is  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
the  capacitor  and  the  resultant  effect  on 
starting  ability  of  the  motor.  Capacitor 
motors  are  normally  limited  to  surround¬ 
ing  temperature  from  -40  degree  Fahren¬ 
heit  to  about  -(-122  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A 
typical  capacitor  motor  when  operated  in 
a  -40-degrees  temperature  and  at  rated 
voltage  will  require  approximately  20  sec¬ 
onds  to  develop  full-starting  torque.  This 
is  due  to  the  freezing  of  the  electrolyte  in 
the  capacitor.  However,  since  this  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  capacitor  or 
the  life  of  the  motor,  the  delay  in  develop¬ 
ing  starting  torque  is  normally  not  a  prob¬ 
lem.  For  those  applications  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  consistently  below  -40  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  a  special  capacitor  must  be 
used.  At  temperatures  higher  than  -|-122 


degrees  F.  and  with  rated  motor  tem¬ 
perature  rise,  the  standard  capacitor  life 
would  be  shortened,  and  once  again  a  spe¬ 
cial  capacitor  must  be  used. 

Motor  Housings 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  only 
the  selection  of  the  farm  motor  with  re¬ 
gard  to  basic  type.  Once  a  motor  has  been 
selected,  based  on  its  operating  character¬ 
istics,  a  choice  must  also  be  made  between 
an  open,  dripproof,  splash-proof,  totally 
enclosed  and  explosion-proof  motor.  And 
all  of  these  qualities  come  from  the  hous¬ 
ing  design  of  the  motor. 

Open  motors  and  dripproof  motors  are 
designed  for  indoors  and  some  outdoor 
uses  provided  the  motor  is  kept  dry  and 
the  atmosphere  is  normally  clean.  Open¬ 
ings  for  ventilation  are  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  objects  or  liquids  from  falling  into 
the  vital  parts  of  the  motor. 

Splash-proof  motors  may  be  used  in¬ 
doors  or  sometimes  outdoors  in  mild 
climates.  This  construction  is  so  designed 
that  it  will  protect  the  vital  parts  of  the 
motor  even  where  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
down  equipment  with  a  hose,  such  as  in  a 
milking  parlor.  However,  as  the  new 
NEMA  (National  Electrical  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association)  designed  dripproof  mo¬ 
tors  are  practically  splash-proof  in  con¬ 
struction,  this  type  of  motor  is  seldom  used 
for  motors  of  one  horsepower  and  larger. 
Most  fractional  motor  makers  provide  en¬ 
closed  motors  for  this  type  of  duty. 

Totally  enclosed  motors  can  be  of  two 
basic  designs:  one  a  totally  enclosed  non- 
ventilated  and  the  other  totally  enclosed 
fan-cooled.  Since  practically  all  general- 
purpose  single-phase  motors  are  only 
offered  totally  enclosed  fan-cooled,  we 
should  comment  only  on  its  construction. 
It  is  designed  to  protect  the  motor  from 
dirt,  grit,  and  water  in  the  atmosphere 
as  well  as  from  falling  particles  and  liquids. 
This  type  of  motor  is  designed  for  exterior 
cooling  by  means  of  a  fan  or  fans,  integral 
with  the  motor  but  external  to  the  enclos¬ 
ing  parts.  The  fan  carries  the  heat  from 
the  surface  of  the  frame,  plus  scrubbing 
the  frame  of  foreign  onaterial.  Too  often 
this  motor  is  overlooked  in  farm  applica¬ 
tions  because  of  its  initial  higher  cost. 
However,  over  a  period  of  time,  this  motor 
will  more  than  make  up  the  difference 
in  initial  cost  in  trouble-free,  continuous 
serv’ice. 

Another  construction  available,  but  not 
commonly  used  on  the  farm,  is  the  ex¬ 
plosion-proof  motor.  An  explosion-proof 
motor  is  a  totally  enclosed  machine.  It  is 
designed  for  use  in  hazardous  locations 
and  constructed  to  withstand  an  explosion 
which  may  occur  in  the  motor  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  ignition  of  the  hazardous  atmos¬ 
phere  surrounding  the  motor.  Each  mo¬ 
tor  carries  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories 
label  and  the  particular  hazardous  condi¬ 
tion  for  which  it  was  designed  is  desig¬ 
nated  on  the  nameplate.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  explosive  atmospheric  conditions  en¬ 


countered  on  the  farm  are  those  atmos¬ 
pheres  containing  gasoline,  petroleum, 
naptha-alcohol,  and  grain  dust.  These 
dangerous  conditions  can  be  found  around 
such  areas  as  gasoline  pumps,  storage 
areas  of  vehicles,  workshops,  grain  ele¬ 
vators,  feed  mills. 

For  long,  trouble-free  service,  a  farmer 
should  consider  the  type  of  bearings  used 
in  the  motor  he  is  going  to  buy.  In  some 
sizes,  such  as  fractional  horsepiower  motors 
and  motors  of  one  horsepower  or  more, 
there  may  be  a  choice  between  sleeve 
bearings  or  ball  bearings. 

For  most  general-purjx>se  jobs  using  ^ 
and  larger  horsepower  motors,  the  com¬ 
mon  type  is  the  ball  bearing  motor.  This 
type  of  motor  may  be  operated  in  any 
mounting  piosition.  Some  ball  bearing  mo¬ 
tors  are  designed  for  relubrication  at  infre¬ 
quent  intervals  where  service  or  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  are  severe.  Many  ball 
bearing  motors  are  equipped  with  pre¬ 
lubricated  sealed  bearings  which  require 
no  lubrication.  Some  fractional  horse¬ 
power  motor  manufacturers,  who  use  op)en 
or  single  shield  or  single  sealed  bearings 
do  not  provide  methods  of  relubrication 
without  the  disassembly  of  the  _motqr. 
Lubrication  of  these  motors  is  normally 
recommended  on  an  average  of  every  5 
to  10  years.  If  the  atmospheric  conditions 
are  very  wet  or  dusty,  then  it  is  best  to 
follow  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  motor  manufacturer. 

Sleeve  bearings  are  most  common  in 
fractional  horsepower  motors.  Sleeve  bear¬ 
ings  are  usually  oil  lubricated  and  are  nor¬ 
mally  designed  for  operation  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Most  manufacturers  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  “all  angle”  sleeve  bearing  motors,  but 
this  construction  is  available  in  fractional 
horsepower  sizes  only.  Sleeve  bearings  are 
most  commonly  used  where  extremely 
quiet  operation  is  desired.  The  cost  of 
sleeve  bearing  motors  in  fractional  horse¬ 
power  sizes  is  usually  less  than  the  equi¬ 
valent  ball  bearing  motors,  whereas  in 
motors  of  one  horsepower  or  larger,  the 
sleeve  bearing  price  is  generally  the  same. 

General-purpose  motors  are  normally  fur¬ 
nished  with  either  a  rigid  type  base,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
motor  frame  casting,  or  with  a  resilient 
(cushion)  base.  The  rigid  base  is  most 
common  and  is  the  least  expensive,  and 
will  fulfill  almost  all  the  requirements  for 
farm  jobs.  The  rigid  base  can  be  used  w’ith 
sliding  rails  or  a  slotted  base  attachment 
to  adjust  belt  tension  and  alignment  of 
motors.  The  resilient  base  is  the  choice 
when  the  motor  is  to  be  mounted  on  a 
material  which  may  transmit  vibrations 
and  amplify  the  vibrations  to  an  objec¬ 
tionable  noise  level.  Sometimes  the  rigid 
mount  type  can  be  steadied  by  placing 
rubber  between  motor  base  and  mounting 
bed  and  around  the  mounting  bolt,  but 
quite  often,  due  to  the  nature  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment,  this  will  not  help 
to  reduce  vibrations.  In  these  instances  a 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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poo  r  man’s  mink 

The  fur  industry  is  buzzing  about  mutant 
Nutria,  which  comes  in  pastel  colors. 

Four  cents  a  day  will  feed  an  animal 


Fur  farming  has  its  ups  and  downs — so 
many  ups  and  downs  that  it  has  become 
a  symbol  for  the  rural  long  shot.  Success 
has  been  governed  by  the  fickle  tastes  of 
women  and  the  dictates  of  fashion.  Add  to 
feminine  whim  the  hot  air  which  promoters 
pump  into  the  industry,  and  you  have  all 
the  ingredients  of  a  gamble  which  makes 
the  weather  and  the  grain  market  look 
puny. 

First  came  the  rabbits — white,  black, 
chinchilla,  Angora;  then  the  foxes — white, 
black,  silver;  then  mink,  with  many  exotic 
variations  of  color;  then  Persian  lamb;  and 
for  several  years  now  it  has  been  the  ultra¬ 
ultra  of  all  furs,  the  chinchilla.  Today  it  is 
the  nutria,  a  South  American  rodent,  which 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  fur  farmers. 

In  addition  to  these  leaders  in  domestic 
fur  production,  there  have  been  lesser  ven¬ 
tures  into  beaver,  skunk,  otter,  opossum, 
raccoon,  marten,  fisher,  and  muskrat.  One 
of  the  most  fantastic  ventures  was  a  cat  and 
rat  closed  circle  production  line  which 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  balmy  fringe 
at  one  time.  You  caught  yourself  a  preg¬ 
nant  rat  and  a  pregnant  black  alley  cat; 
you  fed  the  rats  to  the  cats  and  fed  the  rats 
the  carcasses  of  the  cats  after  you  had  taken 
the  pelt.  The  big  job  was  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  in  balance.  There  was  one  catch:  no 
one  wanted  black  cat  fur  coats. 

The  lone  prosperous  survivor  is  mink. 
Partly  through  intelligent  and  intensive 
promotion,  and  partly  because  fashion  has 
so  dictated,  the  American  woman  has  be¬ 
come  mink-minded  and  the  rich,  heavy 
fur  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  carriage 


trade.  Mink  farming  is  a  stabilized  and 
profitable  business  that  has  enjoyed  a  long¬ 
time  prosperity  and  seems  to  be  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  an  industry  can  be  that  is  based  on 
fickle  fashion.  Chinchilla,  which  is  even 
more  a  luxury  fur,  has  not,  to  this  time, 
established  a  firm  and  stable  market,  chiefly 
because  too  few  pelts  are  available,  and 
there  is  only  a  limited  clientele  for  $10,000 
coats.  The  chinchillas  for  some  time  were 
unable  to  surmount  the  first  stage  of  fur 
promotion,  the  sale  of  breeding  stock. 
Breeders  sold  breeding  stock  to  others  for 
breeding  stock  who  expected  to  sell  breed¬ 
ing  stock  to  new  adventurers.  Occasionally 
an  animal  died,  or  w<is  ofT-quality  as  a 
breeder;  these  pelts  were  practically  all  that 
reached  the  trade  until  about  two  years  ago. 
Just  now  the  nutria  business  is  in  that  stage. 

The  promotion  of  nutria  as  a  fur  farm 
specialty  is  not  new.  Nutria  fur  from 
Europe,  Louisiana  and  Texas  has  been  a 
sluggish  item  among  furriers  for  years.  Back 
in  1899  the  first  animals  were  imported 
from  South  America.  In  1938  there  were 
other  importations  to  the  west  coast  and 
Louisiana.  The  importers  began  to  ballyhoo 
breeding  stock,  promising  quick  and  easy 
fortunes.  However,  the  animals  were  of  an 
inferior  grade,  and  Mrs.  America  wasn’t 
attracted  to  the  reddish-brown  fur,  proc¬ 
essed  to  look  like  beaver.  Most  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  folded,  and  their  animals  either  escaped 
or  were  turned  loose.  In  Louisiana,  the 
nutria  found  the  bayou  country  to  its  liking, 
and  began  to  multiply  at  a  great  rate.  In 
1943-44,  there  were  436  pelts  taken;  in 
1955-56  there  were  374,199.  Wild,  nutria 


pelts  bring  50  cents  to  $1.50  in  a  desultory 
market.  They  are  difficult  to  skin,  scrape 
and  stretch,  and  trappers  are  unenthusiastic 
about  taking  them. 

The  wild  nutria  pelts  that  are  coming  out 
of  Louisiana  scarcely  make  a  dent  in  the 
immense  population  in  the  bayous  and 
p>onds  of  that  state.  People  down  there  wish 
the  fur  would  become  more  popular,  for 
nutria  threaten  to  eat  the  farmers  out  of 
house  and  home.  It  all  started  back  in  1938 
when  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  of  the  Tobasco 
sauce  family,  imported  a  few  pairs  to  his 
Avery  Island  estate.  He  built  escape-proof 
fences  around  a  stretch  of  swamp  and 
turned  the  nutria  loose.  The  big  hurricane 
of  1940  damaged  the  fences  and  the  nutria 
lit  out  for  neighboring  bayous  and  marshes. 
They  spread  out  in  all  directions,  cleaning 
up  everything  as  they  went.  When  the  bull- 
rushes,  cat-tails  and  other  aquatic  vegeta¬ 
tion  gave  out,  they  invaded  the  neighboring 
com  and  cane  fields. 

Across  the  line  in  Texas  nutria  have  been 
equally  ungrateful.  The  Eagle  Lake  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  in  1950  released  four  females 
and  a  male  in  Eagle  Lake  to  clean  up  the 
weeds.  The  nutria  obliged,  leaving  the  lake 
as  clean  as  a  whistle,  but  they  went  right  on 
and  cleaned  out  the  Club’s  precious  duck 
cover  and  when  that  gave  out,  they  staked 
out  eating  areas  in  the  neighboi-s’  crops. 

People  down  there  are  looking  for  relief 
before  the  nutria  become  an  acute  menace 
to  crops  and  the  valued  duck  cover  of  the 
two  states.  Since  trapping  for  fur  seems  un¬ 
able  to  control  the  prolific  nuisance,  some 
have  suggested  that  people  turn  the  tables 
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on  the  nutria  and  start  eating  on  them. 
Nutria  meat  is  delicious,  its  devotees  say,  re¬ 
sembling  suckling  pig  when  roasted.  It’s 
good  barbecued,  and  doesn’t  turn  black  as 
does  muskrat  flesh,  but  stays  pink  and  looks 
fine  on  the  table.  Barbecued  nutria,  in  one- 
pound  cans,  can  be  bought  in  some  of  the 
fancier  delicatessens.  It  sells  for  around  $3 
a  pound,  not  quite  as  high  as  rattlesnake 
meat  or  French  fried  bumble  bees.  • 

The  nutria  which  is  enjoying  the  present 
boom  is  not  the  wild  nutria  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  or  Louisiana,  but  a  mutant  which  has 
been  selectively  bred  and  developed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  These  first  animals  were  imported 
into  Gennany  for  food,  but  later  breeders 
used  mutants  to  produce  a  better  quality, 
and,  the  ranchers  believe,  a  more  accept- 
ble  and  fashionable  fur.  The  new  nutria 
come  in  white,  a  light  tan  or  beige,  silver, 
and  brunett. 

It  is  doubtful  if  one  could  buy  a  white, 
beige  or  silver  pelt  from  a  furrier  today.  All 
the  animals  imported  from  Germany  are 
being  used  exclusively  as  breeding  stock. 
The  price  of  a  pair  of  pastel  nutria  ranges 
from  $250  to  a  greatly  inflated  $2,000. 

The  Nutria  Is  A  Rat 

The  nutria  is  a  native  of  Southern  Argen¬ 
tina,  where  it  is  now  practically  extinct. 
Scientists  call  the  animal  Myocastor  coy- 
pus;  you’ll  find  him  described  briefly  in 
the  encyclopedia  as  a  coypu;  the  everyday 
name  is  nutria,  which,  if  you  want  to  split 
hairs,  is  rightfully  the  name  of  coypu  fur. 
He  belongs  to  the  rodent  family,  and  is  a 
cousin  of  the  common  rat,  the  beaver,  the 
mouse,  and  the  squirrel. 

Nutria  are  vegetarians  and  will  thrive  on 
anything  in  that  line — grass,  legumes,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  and  grains.  A  man  with  a 
patch  of  clover  and  grass  just  about  has  his 
feed  problem  solved.  Most  growers  feed  a 
little  grain,  barley  or  com.  The  animals 
need  a  little  salt.  They  love  watermelon 
and  carrots. 

He  is  an  aquatic  rodent,  spending  much 
time  in  the  water.  His  hind  feet  are  webbed 
the  better  to  swim,  but  his  front  feet  are 
similar  to  the  feet  of  the  raccoon  or  mon¬ 
key.  He  uses  them  to  sort  out  his  feed  and  to 
hold  it  while  eating.  He  is  about  three  feet 
long  when  full  grown,  tail  included.  Males 
will  weigh  up  to  35  pounds.  His  tail  is 
rounded  and  practically  bare.  The  fur  is 
dense  and  soft,  with  long,  bristly  guard 
hairs  which  are  clipped  off  in  processing 
and  used  in  making  felt  hats.  His  head  is 
much  like  a  beaver’s  and  he  has  four  big, 
orange-colored  gnawing  teeth  which  he 
uses  freely.  The  female  nutria  has  one  of 
the  handiest  arrangements  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  Her  ten  teats  are  arranged  in  two 
rows  near  the  spine  on  top  of  her  back. 
This,  apparently,  is  to  enable  her  to  suckle 
her  young  while  in  the  water.  The  kits  ride 
piggy-back  for  a  swim,  lunching  as  they  go. 
The  belly  fur  is  the  most  desirable  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  back  fur  of  other  animals. 

Nutria  will  have  two  litters  a  year,  or  five 
{Continued  on  page  70) 


Gordie  Voight  (above)  holds  two 
half-grown  nutria,  a  brunett  and  a 
white.  The  tail  is  a  handy  handle 
for  handling.  Note  the  webbed  hind 
feet  and  the  inonkey-like  fore  feet. 
At  right  is  a  Voight  pen  with  pool. 
Fresh  water  runs  in  at  one  end  of  a 
series  of  pens  and  out  the  other  end. 
A  grill  prevents  escape  into  adjoin¬ 
ing  pens.  This  is  a  nionth-old  litter. 
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Don’t  Soil  Shoop  Short 


With  Western  bands  shrinking  and 
lamb  and  wool  prices  riding  high, 
the  future  looks  good  for  farm  flocks 


“IT  riTH  THIS  PRODUCT  I  don’t  have  to 
VV  apologize  to  anybody  for  adding  to 
the  surplus;  with  good  management  there’s 
a  chance  to  make  a  nice  profit;  and  the 
way  things  look  right  now,  this  is  going  to 
continue  for  some  time  in  the  future.  I’m 
staying  with  sheep.’’  This  is  Glenn  Robin¬ 
son  talking.  Robinson,  an  ex-Air  Force 
gunner,  is  co-owner  of  a  flock  of  700  ewes 
which  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Earl 
Engelson,  run  on  their  adjoining  farms  in 
Hardin  County,  Iowa.  His  opinion  jibes 
with  the  general  sentiment  one  encounters 
among  sheepmen  all  over  the  Hawkeye 
state;  and  measured  against  the  prediction 
of  an  expert  like  Rath  Packing  Company’s 
L.  M.  “Doc”  Kyner  that  “the  future  of 
the  sheep  business  is  east  of  the  Missouri 
River,’’  it  gives  a  fellow  something  to  think 
about,  particularly  in  sections  where  the 
feeling  has  been  that  sheep  are  a  declining 
enterprise  on  the  farm. 

After  reaching  a  high  point  of  more 
than  56  million  head  in  1942,  United 
States  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  declined 
steadily  to  a  low  of  29.8  million  in  1950 
and  have  leveled  off  during  the  past  six 
or  seven  years  on  a  plateau  hovering 
around  the  31  million  mark.  The  big  de¬ 
cline  has  been  in  the  western  range  flocks. 
Last  year,  for  example,  flocks  in  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  de¬ 
clined  2  per  cent;  Texas  flocks  dropped  14 
per  cent  and  as  of  the  first  of  the  year  were 
35  per  cent  below  1951.  But  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri,  numbers  increased  5  per 
cent  and  every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  either  maintained  or  in¬ 
creased  the  numbers  of  their  sheep  and 
lambs. 


Fhere  are  some  very  basic  factors  be¬ 
hind  this  trend,  factors  which,  it  seems 
safe  to  say,  are  not  going  to  reverse  them¬ 
selves  in  the  near  future.  Briefly,  they 
stack  up  like  this: 

( 1 )  Labor.  The  herder  is  the  backbone 
of  the  western  sheep  industry.  But  herders 
are  hard  to  come  by  these  days  and  those 
who  can  be  trusted  with  a  band  command 
salaries  in  the-  neighborhocxl  of  $200  per 
month  and  keep.  A  thousand  ewes  and 
lambs  are  about  the  most  one  man  can 
handle,  so  this  assesses  a  charge  of  about 
$3  per  head  against  each  ewe  in  the  band, 
just  for  herding.  That  is  a  high  base  upon 
which  to  start  piling  other  costs  of  the 
enterprise. 

(2)  Drouth.  While  sheep  are  generally 
considered  better  able  to  withstand  drouth 
conditions  than  cattle,  the  extremely  dry 
weather  of  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Mountain  States,  and  particularly  in 
Texas,  has  forced  liquidation  of  flocks. 

(3)  Competition  for  land  between 
sheep  and  tourists.  Much  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  western  land  once  available 
for  grazing  flocks  has  been  labeled  out-of- 
bounds  for  sheep  and  reserved  for  vaca¬ 
tioners.  Ernie  Beilfus,  head  of  the  sheep 
department  of  the  Chicago  Producers’ 
Commission  Association,  tells  how  they 
used  to  get  as  many  as  200  double-deck 
carloads  of  sheep  out  of  the  Mt.  Rainier 
National  Forest  area  every  year.  “Now 
we  get  no  more  than  two  loads  a  year,’’ 
he  says. 

(4)  The  fact  that  during  the  late  ’40’s 
and  early  ’50’s  the  profit  prospects  were 
so  much  better  in  cattle  than  in  sheep. 
“Cattle  made  dollars  while  sheep  made 
dimes,”  Doc  Kyner  says.  “And  besides 
that,  the  government  had  gotten  into  the 


wool  business  and  pushed  prices  way  up 
there,  then  pulled  out  and  let  them  drop. 
That  was  mighty  hard  on  a  lot  of  sheep¬ 
men  and  they  switched  to  cattle.” 

(5)  High  weights  on  range  lambs.  To 
recoup  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total 
value  of  the  finished  lamb,  ranchers  have 
been  breeding  larger  animals  which  finish 
at  excessive  weights  unacceptable  to  east¬ 
ern  buyers. 

(6)  The  substitution  of  synthetics  for 
wool.  Nylon,  dacron,  and  a  variety  of 
kindred  synthetics  burst  into  the  textile 
picture  a  few  years  back  and  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily  darkened  the  future  of  the  wool 
market. 

Wool  is  Here  to  Stay 

But  experience  has  proven  that  wool  is 
a  unique  fiber  for  which  it  is  hard  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  real  substitute.  A  cigarette  burn 
cannot  be  rewoven  in  the  synthetics  like 
it  can  in  wool;  a  woolen  garment  on  a 
hard-working  Arctic  trooper  may  become 
soaked  with  sweat,  but  it  won’t  freeze  to 
his  body  when  he  cools  off.  Wool  is  still 
a  strategic  material.  The  governments  of 
the  world  are  well  aware  of  this  and  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  Congress  passed  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  recognizing 
wool  as  “an  essential  and  strategic  com¬ 
modity  not  produced  in  quantities  and 
grades  in  the  United  States  to  meet  do¬ 
mestic  needs.”  We  produce  only  about 
one-third  of  the  wool  we  consume  annu¬ 
ally.  The  Act  authorizes  the  pa\Tnent  of 
direct  subsidies  up  to  110  per  cent  of 
parity  to  producers  of  wool  and  lambs  un-, 
til  an  annual  production  of  300,000,000 
pounds  is  reached.  American  production 
was  around  279,000,000  pounds  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  is  still 
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their  insistence  that  the  youngsters  start 
out  with  good  quality  5-year-old  ewes. 
These  ewes  will  have  several  years  of  pro¬ 
ductive  life  ahead  of  them  and  they  have 
a  much  easier  time  at  lambing  than  do 
yearling  ewes.  Ebbing  feels  that  a  70-per¬ 
cent  lamb  crop  is  almost  the  best  that  can 
be  e.xpected  with  yearling  ewes,  but  that  a 
110-  to  130-per-cent  crop  is  well  within 
reach  with  the  older  ones.  Two-,  three-, 
and  four-year-olds  are  usually  as  good  as 
the  five-year-olds  in  this  respect,  but  are 
too  high  priced. 

Over  at  Jesup,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Waterloo,  Marshall  Grosscup  teaches 
vo-ag  classes  and  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  turning  out  enthusiastic  young 
sheepmen.  This  past  year  19  of  his  49 
students  went  into  sheep  projects,  start¬ 
ing  with  bred  ewes.  The  majority  of  them 
came  through  with  highly  successful  rec¬ 
ords.  I\  an  Collins,  for  example,  who  was 
the  President  of  the  FFA  Chapter  and 
earned  the  coveted  State  Farmer  Degree, 
was  one  of  them.  Ivan  was  not  exactly 
new  at  the  game.  This  was  his  fourth  year 
and  during  those  four  years  he  picked 
up  $2000  in  labor  income  from  his  small 
flock.  He  started  with  a  half-dozen  bred 
ewes  when  he  was  a  high-school  freshman, 
eventually  worked  up  to  a  70-ewe  band. 


Birdsfoot  trefoil  pastures  play  a  big  role  in 
helping  produce  the  hundreds  of  premium 
lambs  Glenn  Robinson  (above)  sends  to  market 
every  year.  Vo-Ag  teacher  Marshall  Grosscup 
and  student  Donie  Roberts  (left)  mouth  a 
ewe  as  Grosscup  advises  the  purchase  of 
5-year-olds.  “They  are  cheaper  and  they  lamb 
easier  than  yearlings,”  Grosscup  explains. 


Management  Does  It 

The  secret  of  success  with  young  Collins 
and  his  colleagues,  according  to  Grosscup, 
is  that  they  follow  a  management  program 
which  keeps  them  from  getting  careless 
with  details.  They  feed  carefully,  shear 
early,  get  their  lambs  to  market  early,  and 
keep  after  the  internal  parasites  continu¬ 
ally.  Since  we  are  going  to  look  at  the 
feeding  practices  of  a  couple  of  experts 
a  little  farther  on,  we  will  skip  that  point 
here.  The  early  shearing  insures  freedom 
from  maggots  and  insures  against  loss  of 
wool  as  the  season  progresses. 

The  chart  on  Page  61  shows  at  a  glance 
why  it  pays  to  finish  lambs  and  get  them 
on  the  market  before  the  15th  of  July- 
Last  year  was  typical  for  price  move¬ 
ments.  The  market  for  choice  and  prime 
lambs  hit  a  peak  of  $28.70  the  week  end¬ 
ing  June  9.  A  week  later  it  had  dropped 
$2.05.  It  slid  below  $23  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  recovered  again  early  in  July, 
dropped  back  to  $23.40  on  July  14  and 
receded  from  this  point  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  On  such  a  market,  which  is  typical 
year  after  year,  an  85-pound  lamb  would 
be  worth  $24.40  the  middle  of  June.  By 
the  first  of  August,  a  100-pound  lamb 
would  bring  only  $23.12;  and  that  August 
lamb  would  have  to  fight  heat  and  mid¬ 
summer  worms. 

The  boys  were  recently  treated  to  a  dra¬ 
matic  picture  of  the  damage  stomach 
worms  can  inflict  on  their  flocks  when 
Professor  A.  L.  Pope,  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  spoke  at  one  of  their  field  days  and 
told  of  the  experiment  he  had  run  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  blood  worms  can  re¬ 


holding  around  that  mark.  After  it  reaches 
300,000,000  pounds  the  support  price  will 
range  between  60  and  90  per  cent  of 
parity  to  encourage  an  annual  production 
of  360,000,000  pounds. 

Farmers  who  exercise  careful  manage¬ 
ment  practices  find  that  the  wool  subsidy 
is  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  the  depreci¬ 
ation  on  their  ewes,  a  good  clip  of  wool 
goes  a  long  way  toward  paying  the  ewe’s 
keep  for  the  year,  and  the  lamb  income 
is  distributed  between  labor  and  profits, 
both  of  which  go  to  the  farmer  himself. 
At  the  Spooner  Branch  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  detailed  cost  records  kept  for  the 
years  1946  through  1954  showed  labor  re¬ 
turns  per  ewe  ranging  from  $16.54  to  as 
high  as  $33.51,  an  average  of  $21.93;  or 
a  return  of  $153.51  per  animal  unit  using 
a  comparison  of  7  ewes  equal  1  cow  or 
animal  unit. 

So  while  the  sheep  industry  has  been 
having  its  troubles  in  the  range  country, 
prospects  look  good  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  good  enough  to  look  appeal¬ 
ing  even  on  some  of  that  expensive  Iowa 
cbm-hog  land.  Still,  it  takes  good  man¬ 
agement  to  consistently  show  a  profit  with 
sheep.  For  some  specific  examples  of  good 
management,  let’s  dron  in  on  a  few  sheep¬ 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


The  Rath  Packing  Plant  could  well  be 
considered  the  heart  of  the  sheep  business 
out  there.  This  huge  slaughter  house  proc¬ 
esses  2000  to  2500  head  of  lambs  a  day, 
5  days  a  week,  every  week  of  the  year. 
They  always  have  several  thousand  lambs 
on  feed  at  their  adjacent  Hilltop  feedlot 
in  what  they  call  a  reservoir  operation  to 
insure  their  having  sufficient  numbers  on 
hand  at  all  times.  But  the  bulk  of  their 
kill  comes  from  outside  sources,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  red-topped  dynamo, 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Bernard  Ebbing, 
and  his  partner,  Lou  Thompson,  they 
hav'e  promoted  sheep  clinics  and  have 
worked  closely  with  the  College  Extension 
Service  and  with  4-H  and  FFA  groups  to 
build  up  a  healthy  sheep  industry  in  the 
surrounding  countryside. 

Every  fall  they  offer  these  up-coming 
young  farmers  the  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  business  with  the  purchase  of  bred 
western  ewes,  offered  in  lots  of  5  or  more, 
or  of  western  feeder  lambs  in  16-lamb 
units.  The  produce  of  the  bred  ewes  are 
eligible  for  entry  the  following  June  in 
a  Quality  Lamb  Show  the  company  spon¬ 
sors.  It  is  an  educational  program  which 
is  paying  off  in  more  and  better  flocks. 
And,  incidentally,  one  of  the  points  of  the 
program  from  which  any  sheepman,  and 
particularly  the  newcomer,  could  profit  is 


mo\e  from  a  lamb.  Working  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  hemoglobin  (the  red 
pigment)  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  parasitism  he  gave  a  lamb  40,000 
lar\ae,  then,  as  its  hemoglobin  declined, 
he  reduced  the  hemoglobin  of  a  check 
lamb  by  daily  bleeding.  During  an  eight- 
week  mid-summer  period,  from  July  6  to 
August  29,  he  removed  7,150  cc.  of  blood, 
approximately  8  quarts,  from  the  unin¬ 
fected  lamb  to  maintain  its  hemoglobin 
count  at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
the  infected  lamb.  This  amount  of  blood, 
he  estimated,  was  four  times  the  total 
blood  volume  of  the  lamb.  In  other  words, 
these  lambs,  which  were  three  months  old 
and  weighed  50  pounds  at  the  start  of 
the  experiment,  had  to  produce  four  times 
their  total  blood  supply  during  the  eight- 
week  period  just  to  feed  the  worms. 

Then  Pope  went  on  to  show  how  it 
takes  a  constant  battle  to  whip  the  worms. 
“If  a  drench  is  administered  to  a  sheep 
which  carried  8000  worms,”  he  said,  “and 
is  90  per  cent  effective — and  incidentally, 
that  is  very  good — 7200  worms  are  re¬ 
moved  and  800  are  left  unharmed.  Half 
of  these  will  be  females  and  a  female 
worm  lays  5000  eggs  a  day.  That  means 
that  the  400  female  worms  in  the  sheep 
would  produce  2,000,000  eggs  per  day,  or 
80,000,000  eggs  would  be  scattered  about 
the  pasture  by  a  flock  of  40  sheep,  the 
day  after  they  were  drenched.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  one-shot  cure.” 

For  a  really  effective  job  of  worm  con¬ 
trol,  Pope  recommends  good  pasture, 
a  trace  mineralized  salt,  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate,  phenothiazine  mixtures  and  drench¬ 
ing  according  to  the  calendar,  not  just 
when  the  flock  looks  wormy.  Here  is  his 
worming  calendar: 

( 1 )  Use  liquid  phenothiazine  on  the 
ewes  within  a  week  before  turning  on  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  spring.  The  lambs  need  not 
be  drenched  at  this  time. 

(2)  In  mid-June  drench  all  lambs  and 
ewes  with  phenothiazine  and  lead  arsenate 
to  combat  both  stomach  and  tapeworms. 
Use  one  ounce  of  phenothiazine  powder 
and  one  gram  of  lead  arsenate  for  the 
ewes.  For  the  lambs,  Yq  ounce  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine  and  one  gram  of  lead  arsenate  if 
they  weigh  over  40  pounds  and  are  over 
3  months  of  age. 

(3)  In  July,  or  at  weaning  time,  lambs 
should  be  drenched  with  copper  sulfate- 
nicotine  sulfate  (blue  vitriol  and  Black- 
leaf  40)  before  turning  on  clean  pas¬ 
ture.  The  ewes  should  also  be  drenched. 
This  treatment  is  primarily  for  bankrupt 
worms,  but  it  hits  stomach  and  tapeworms, 
too.  To  make  the  drench  dissolve  2  oz. 
copper  sulfate  (blue  vitriol)  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  Add  2  oz.  Blackleaf  40.  The 
dosage  for  an  adult  sheep  is  3  oz. ;  for  a 
yearling,  2  oz. ;  for  a  6  month-old  lamb, 
1/2  oz. 

(4)  Several  weeks  before  breeding 
drench  ewes  and  rams  with  liquid  pheno¬ 
thiazine  and  turn  on  flushing  pasture.  The 

{Continued  on  page  90) 


Iowan  Robert  Stark  brings  hb  300  ewe 
flock  into  the  barnlot  before  dark  as  a 
precaution  against  marauding  dogs. 
The  chart  shows  why  hb  plan  of  early 
siuiinier  lamb  marketing  pays  off. 
Prices  reach  a  peak  in  mid-June  then 
decline  until  late  October  when  they 
start  to  work  their  way  upward  again. 


SEASONAUTY  IN  LAMB  PRICES 
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•X 


WAR 


WEEVILS 


We  can  stop  the  grain  bin  robbers  cold 
with  modern  chemical  warfare — but 
let’s  do  it  without  gassing  ourselves 


SINCE  FARMING  FIRST  BEGAN,  the  farmer  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  a  thing  in 

has  been  locked  in  battle  with  the  in-  the  last  five  thoaisand  years.  Fortunately, 

sects.  The  meanest  of  these  pests  are  those  man  has. 

that  wait  until  all  of  the  work  of  planting,  We  have  studied  the  life  cycle  of  each 
growing,  harv’esting,  and  storing  has  been  of  the  insects  that  plague  us  to  learn  their 

done  and  then  eat  the  grain  in  the  bin.  habits  and  their  weaknesses.  We  know 

Among  the  many  weapons  man  has  used  when  in  their  many  stages  of  growth  and 

in  his  fight,  the  poisons  have  often  proved  reproduction  the  pests  are  most  vulner- 

too  dangerous  for  man,  himself.  Today,  we  able  and  we  know  their  likes  and  dislikes 

have  good  chemical  weapons  and  we  know  and  the  food  that  nourishes  them  and  the 

the  care  that  we  must  take  to  keep  from  poisons  that  will  do  them  in. 
being  injured  by  them.  We  know  that  they  like  warm,  moist, 

So  certain  is  it  that  these  pests  will  infest  cozy,  unventilated  grain  bins  and  that  the 

stored  grain  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of  ones  that  are  strong  enough  to  gnaw  at 

the  last  century  scientists  were  using  them  the  fresh  grain  have  weaker  cousins  ready 

as  an  example  of  spontaneous  generation.  and  anxious  to  scavenge  the  partly  eaten 

“Place  damp  grain  in  a  clean  vessel,”  they  and  broken  kernels.  Weevils  cannot  breed 

said,  “and  store  the  vessel  in  a  warm,  pro-  at  all  in  grain  that  has  a  moisture  content 

tected  place.  In  two  weeks,  weevil  will  be  below  nine  per  cent  and  they  reproduce 

generated.”  And  they  were  believed — for  it  jn  very  limited  numbers  until  the  grain 

always  happened.  And  it  is  still  happening.  moisture  gets  to  be  over  1 1  per  cent.  The 

It  is  little  wonder  that  men  believed  the  destructive  saw-toothed  grain  beetle  and 

insects  were  generated  by  the  grain  for  they  some  of  the  other  beetles  do  not  breed  in 

wen*  everywhere  and  unavoidable.  In  a  clean  seed  unless  the  moisture  content  is 

way  the  grain  did  generate  the  insects,  for  1 1  per  cent  or  over  or  unless  the  tempera- 

often  the  eggs  were  already  in  the  grain  ture  is  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  above, 

when  it  was  stored.  And  even  the  cleanest  This  shows  the  close  relationship  between 

of  the  wooden  granaries,  bins  that  had  temperature  and  moisture.  This  tempera- 

been  swept  and  scrubbed,  might  contain  ture-moisture  relationship  explains  why 

thousands  of  cadelle  larvae  which  had  tun-  northern  corn  is  rarely  attacked  by  insects 

neled  deep  into  the  wood  of  the  structure.  during  the  first  winter  even  though  it  may 

Long  before  the  plagues  which  Moses  have  20  to  25  per  cent  moisture  when 

and  Aaron  saw  visited  upon  the  Egyptians,  stored. 

the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  knew  the  in-  This  docs  not  mean,  unfortunately,  that 

sect  pests  which  still  plague  us  today —  all  insect  activity  stops  when  cold  weather 

the  weevils  and  the  bt'etles  and  moths  that  sets  in.  The  grain  itself  is  a  living  thing 

cat  our  stored  grain.  We  know  that  they  and  gives  off  some  warmth  all  of  the 

were  there,  robbing  the  Egyptians,  for  the  time.  If  chafT  and  dirt  and  broken  kernels 

mummified  remains  of  many  of  the  same  trap  this  warmth  in  jjockets,  the  insects 

spt'cies  that  are  pests  today  have  been  perk  up,  give  up  their  cool,  Platonic  rela- 

found  in  the  grain  storage  jars  which  were  tionship,  and  start  multiplying  and  eating 

Probing  for  weevils  is  done  with  a  steel  rod  scaled  and  set  in  the  tombs  as  food  for  the  and  eating  and  eating.  The  broken  ker- 

tipped  with  a  case  for  a  sampler  and  themiom-  dead  thousands  of  years  ago.  nels  which  they  create  and  the  floury  dust 

eter.  Hot  spots  indicate  weevil  activity.  This  is  all  true  today — for  the  insect  has  (Continued  on  page  114) 
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A  gas  mask  (right)  filters  out  the  poison  as  the  vapor  goes  through  the 
canister  and  permits  the  pure  air  to  continue  through  the  tube  to  the 
mask.  It’s  needed  for  this  job.  Adjusting  the  mask  is  as  important  as  having 
the  proper  canister  for  the  gas  being  used.  Spraying  (above)  fills  the  bin 
with  heavier-than-air  vapor  which  flows  out  the  door  and  over  the  canister. 
Safety  experts  recommend  a  back-pack  arrangement  to  shield  the  canbter. 


Small 

{rains 

except 

sorihum 


Sorghum 


Carbon  tetrachloride 


Carbon  tetrachloride: 

4  parts  1  part  carbon  disulfide 
1  part  —  3  parts  ethylene  dichloride 
19  parts  —  1  part  ethylene  dibromide 


0 


Milk  for  the 


Jungle 


A  herd  of  Nubian  Dairy  Goats 
make  a  9,000-mile  trip  to  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer’s  Hospital  at  Lambarene 


By  Fred  Knoop 

^iR  France’s  pilots  say  the  town  of 
/  \  Lambarene,  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  has  the  worst  climate  and  is  the 
most  dangerous  for  tropical  diseases  of  all 
the  stojjs  on  their  African  flights.  Here  in 
1913,  just  thirty  miles  from  the  equator 
in  the  steaming  jungle.  Dr.  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer  established  his  missionary  hospital. 

My  wife  and  I  became  interested  in 
providing  a  source  of  fresh  milk  for  Dr. 
Schweitzer’s  Hospital  in  1955.  With  the 
help  of  many  people  and  business  firms 
all  over  the  country,  a  herd  of  Nubian 
dairy  goats  reached  Dr.  Schweitzer  in 
Lambarene  on  May  3,  1957. 

Why  should  a  man,  known  all  over 
Europe  as  a  minister,  a  great  musician,  a 
philosopher  and  author  of  philosophical 
works  read  the  world  over,  decide  to  bury 
himself  in  this  most  primitive  country  in 
Africa  to  help  the  natives,  who  probably 
would  not  appreciate  what  he  would  do 
for  them? 

To  understand  this  one  must  go  back 
to  the  little  town  of  Gunsbach  in  Alsace, 
sometimes  in  Germany,  sometimes  in 
France.  Here  Albert  Schweitzer  had  a 
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The  young  does  are  happy  !n  their  new  home  after  a  month  at  sea.  Their  resistance  to  insects  and  disease  will  enable 
them  to  provide  the  first  fresh  milk  in  this  primitive  country.  At  the  left  is  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  and  next  to  him 
is  Dutch  nurse  Ali  Silver.  In  the  center,  between  the  two  palm  trees,  is  Maduma,  the  native  herdsman.  Dr.  Byron  Bernard 
and  Miss  Verena  Schmidt  are  on  the  right.  Below,  the  landing  place  for  piroques  in  front  of  the  Hospital. 


happy  childhood  as  the  son  of  a  village 
pastor.  As  a  youth  he  became  convinced 
that  those  who  have  good  health,  the 
strength  for  great  physical  work,  and  who 
have  been  spared  pain  and  unhappiness 
in  their  own  lives,  must  help  in  sharing 
and  diminishing  the  misery  of  others.  In 
short,  his  was  the  philosophy  which  flows 
from  our  Christian  ideals  and  religion. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  his  chosen 
fields  of  art,  science  and  religion,  until  he 
was  thirty.  If  he  had  achieved  fulfillment 
of  his  objectives  in  these  fields,  he  would 
then  decide  to  what  profession  he  would 
turn  to  devote  his  life  to  humanity. 

During  the  nine  years  that  followed,  he 
won  his  doctor’s  degrees  in  philosophy,  in 
music,  and  theology,  and  became  known  in 
Europe  as  one  of  the  great  practitioners 
in  each  of  these  fields.  And  during  these 
years  he  heard  from  missionaries  of  the 
great  misery  of  the  natives  of  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  in  their  struggle  with  the 
terrible  tropical  diseases  of  the  jungle. 

So  in  1905,  on  his  thirtieth  birthday,  Al¬ 
bert  Schweitzer  decided  to  study  medicine 


to  prepare  himself  for  a  new  life  of  service 
in  Africa  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  “to 
bring  the  most  needed  of  all  needed  things” 
to  the  natives.  During  his  seven  strenuous 
years  of  study  of  medicine,  he  continued  to 
preach  and  give  organ  recitals  in  order  to 
support  himself.  He  wrote  one  of  his  major 
books,  “The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.” 
He  published  the  French  edition  of  his 
biography  of  the  composer,  Bach,  then  re¬ 
wrote  it  in  German. 

In  1913  when  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
Africa,  he  had  only  the  money  from  royal¬ 
ties  on  his  books,  from  his  organ  concerts, 
and  from  the  gifts  of  friends,  to  finance 
his  own  and  his  wife’s  passage.  With  this 
money  and  without  the  help  of  any  group 
or  church,  he  was  to  finance  the  building 
and  supplying  of  his  hospital  with  medi¬ 
cine  and  equipment. 

First,  there  were  bamboo  buildings  to 
erect,  and  even  before  that,  the  great  trees 
and  vines  of  the  jungles  to  clear.  Much  of 
this  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Schweitzer  with 
his  own  hands.  Natives  helped,  but  they 
had  to  be  supervised  and  prodded  con¬ 
stantly.  Termites  destroy  a  building  in  six 


months  so  there  had  to  be  constant  re¬ 
placing  of  buildings. 

Patients  came  by  dugout  canoes  from 
miles  around,  literally  thousands  of  them. 
In  those  early  days,  many  were  victims 
of  sleeping  sickness.  And  the  bite  of  the 
housefly-size  tse-tse  fly,  which  deposited  the 
small  animal  parasites  known  as  trypano¬ 
somes  in  the  bloodstream,  causing  sleeping 
sickness,  was  nearly  always  fatal.  Today 
the  dangers  of  this  disease  are  still  present, 
but  the  sufferers  are  isolated  and  treated 
at  a  French  Colonial  hospital.  With  mod¬ 
ern  drugs,  the  patient  has  a  slight  chance 
of  recovery.  Just  about  every  disease  that 
we  know  in  America  is  present  (except  can¬ 
cer),  plus  the  strange  and  terrible  diseases 
of  the  tropics ;  leprosy,  amGebic  dysentery, 
internal  parasites,  filaria,  strangulated  her¬ 
nia,  elephantiasis,  ulcers,  and  the  bites  of 
venomous  snakes. 

Because  Dr.  Schweitzer  and  his  wife 
were  German  citizens,  they  were  interned 
by  the  French  during  World  War  I,  but 
were  later  released  to  work  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  It  was  during  the  war  years  that  Dr. 
Schweitzer  wrote  of  his  philosophy  of  life 
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Dutch  nurse  Tony  Van  Leer  stops  to  admire  a  new  baby.  Her  smile  and 
musical  voice  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  Schweitzer  Hospital,  bringing;  kindness 
and  skilled  medical  care  to  people  who  have  known  little  compassion 
from  nature  or  man.  Left,  the  hospital  dock  on  the  Ogowe  River.  The  river  is 
the  artery  on  which  all  food,  supplies  and  people  travel.  There  are  no  roads. 


and  the  phrase,  “Rev'erence  for  Life,”  came  to  him  in  a  mercy  trip  up 
the  Ogowe  Rivx*r.  On  this  phrase  all  Dr.  Schweitzer's  principles  of  life, 
morality,  and  philosophy  are  based.  He  says  it  this  way:  ‘‘Good  consists 
of  maintaining,  assisting  and  enhancing  life,  and  to  destroy,  harm,  or  to 
hinder  life  is  evil.” 

Through  the  years  the  hospital  has  been  enlarged,  and  was  even 
moved  four  miles  up  the  Ogowe  River  in  1925.  Buildings  now  are  made 
of  corrugated  iron  and  hardwoods  to  resist  the  tennites  and  moisture 
of  the  tropics. 

Albert  Schweitzer  is  not  forgotten  in  the  outside  world  ev'en  though 
he  lives  and  works  deep  in  the  jungle,  where  there  is  no  transportation 
except  by  river  and  infrequent  planes.  In  1952  the  world  sought  him 
out  and  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  work.  With  the 
$36,000  prize  money  he  build  a  new  village  for  his  leper  patients  about 
a  quarter  mile  from  the  main  hospital  settlement.  Today,  in  his  83rd 
year.  Dr.  Schweitzer  works  from  early  morning  until  dinner  time  in 
the  hospital  and  in  supervising  the  planting  of  trees  and  maintenance 
of  the  hospital  buildings.  Then,  until  after  midnight  his  kerosene  lamp 
burns  as  he  writes  to  his  friends  and  finishes  up  the  third  volume  ol 
his  ‘‘Philosophy  of  Civilization.”  Help  and  funds  have  come  to  him 
from  Europe  and  America. 

It  was  in  an  American  camjiaign  to  send  gifts  and  medicine  to  Dr. 
Schweitzer  in  1955,  for  his  80th  birthday,  that  my  wife  and  I  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  problem  of  developing  a  nu'ans  of  supplying 
milk  to  the  hospital’s  patients.  Neither  farming  nor  dairying  as  we 
know  them  exist  in  French  Equatorial  Africa.  It  is  estimated  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  children  die  of  calcium  shortage  and  associated  diseases 
before  they  are  sixteen.  The  original  suggestion  that  a  herd  of  espe¬ 
cially  selected  dairy  goats  might  be  the  answer  came  from  Dr.  Lent 
Johnson  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  groups  of  organists  were  giving 
concerts  to  raise  money  for  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  Hospital  and  that  people 
in  many  walks  of  life  were  giving  of  themselves  and  from  their  fields 
of  special  interests.  He  thought  that  breeders  of  dairy  goats  might  want 
to  assemble  a  herd  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  in  Africa. 

(Continued  on  page  79) 


The  Schweitzer  Hospital  b  in  the 
gorilla  country.  Penelope,  a  3-year-old 
orphan,  has  been  cared  for  just  as 
a  human  child  by  one  of  the  hospital 
employees.  She  has  been  given  to 
the  Cincinnati  Zoo  by  Dr.  Schweitzer 
and  now  lives  in  Ohio.  Below, 
a  native  artist’s  impression  of  an 
antelope  hunt. 
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Groceries 

Sc  Notions 


By  James  David  Frye 


JULIUS  CAESAR  taylor’s  general  store  in  West  Concord,  Vermont,  looked  pretty  much 
like  any  other  of  the  ’80’s.  The  front  of  the  white  frame  building  with  upstairs  living 
quarters  gave  on  an  open  porch  and  faced  the  packed  dirt  of  Main  Street.  The  back 
dropped  down  a  banking  above  Higgins’  sawmill. 

Push  into  its  warmth  on  a  sub-zero  morning  and  you  breathed  the  fragrance  of 
calicoes,  ginghams,  challies,  flannel  sheeting,  denim,  heavy  silks  (even  velvets),  along 
with  stronger  odors  from  leather  boots,  kerosene,  coffee  beans  lately  pulverized  in  the 
big  red  hand-grinder,  rich  country  cheeses,  pickles  in  an  uncovered  keg,  and  chunks  of 
hardwood  burning  in  a  long  iron  stove. 

These  mingled  aromas  greeted  me  New  Year’s  Day  of  1888  as  I  began  my  service 
in  the  Taylor  store,  unaware  of  the  course  in  public  relations  I  was  about  to  take.  At 
nineteen  I  boasted  no  storekeeping  experience.  I  measured  only  five  feet  four,  but  I 
was  a  cordy  little  fellow  for  all  that. 

Cordy,  a  fellow  needed  to  be  to  work  in  a  country  store  in  an  era  when  produce 
came  mainly  in  barrels  or  hundred-pound  bales.  Clerks  had  to  maneuver  these  without 
the  sissy’s  aid  of  moving  belts  or  rubber-tired  trucks — muscle  did  it. 

Barrels  of  flour,  barrels  of  red  Mackintoshes,  barrels  of  “West  Indy”  molasses — or, 
on  CKcasion,  huge  hogsheads  of  dark  syrup.  Barrels  of  potatoes  from  back-hill  farms; 
of  pickles,  salt  pork,  sugar,  and  coarse  salt.  Barrels  of  flaky,  round  “St.  Johnsbury” 
crackers  baked  in  the  ne.xt  town,  ready  for  chips  of  butter  out  of  some  farmwife’s  firkin. 
Bales  and  kegs  of  dried  salt  codfish  to  vary  the  West  Concorder’s  diet  of  perch,  pick¬ 
erel,  and  homed  pout  taken  from  Hall’s  Pond. 

All  too  often  I  found  I  must  face  up  to  a  slippery  green  barrel  of  kerosene — a  300 
pounder — which  must  be  hoisted  to  a  box  top  or  rough  horse,  a  kerosene  can’s  height 
above  the  floor.  Then  I  must  pierce  it  for  the  flow  which  would  fuel  lamps  to  set  Con¬ 
cord’s  hillsides  asparkle  at  lighting-up  time. 

The  uncounted  hundreds  of  flour  barrels  I  loaded  into — then  put  of —  J.  C.  Tayloris 
Dry  Goods  and  Grocery  Store!  Almost  every  farmei^s  order  began  with,  “I’ll  take  a 
barrel  of  flour.” 

Mr.  Taylor,  father  of  six,  had  been  previously  served  by  my  second  cousin,  Elmer 
Reed,  and  our  business  arrangement  was  much  the  same  as  that  between  him  and  Elmer. 
My  pay  would  be  in  the  form  of  room,  board,  laundry  (with  which  went  some  mending) 
and  a  cash  salary  of  $100  a  year. 

A  hundred  dollars  a  year  meant  a  full  year.  Vacations,  summer  nor  winter,  were  not 
in  style  and  not  even  expected  by  a  country-store  clerk  of  the  period.  A  year  was  a  year 
was  a  year.  But  once,  out  of  my  fifteen  months  service,  I  did  get  off  for  a  two-day  fishing 
trip  to  Cow  Pond,  an  unheard-of  dispensation. 

Puttering  round  the  yard  goods  section  my  first  week  of  employment,  I  overheard  Mr. 
Taylor  in  converse  with  a  farmer  out  front. 

“I  can  say  one  thing  for  Elmer  Reed,”  he  said  to  John  Pratt,  “and  I  can’t  say  it  of 
any  other  clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  always  had  his  full  pay  coming  to  him.” 


The  items  carried  in  a  country  store,  and 
the  smells  that  went  with  them,  were 
astronomical.  How  to  find  them  was  a 
mystery,  even  to  the  storekeeper. 


There  was  always  the  storekeeper  who 
sat  on  the  bench  in  front  and  waylaid 
customers  for  an  argument.  Here  he  is, 
bringing  himself  up  to  date  on  politics. 


{Continued  on  page  83) 
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STORING 
CORN? 


Hewiat/MOX-iOO" 
Batch  Bin  Dryer 
will  pay  you 
10-to-1l 


Xhat*s  right!  The  **600”  Dryer  shown  above  will  more 
than  pay  for  itfAlf— it’ll  make  you  money!  With  LENNOX 
you  can  dry  corn  at  a  cost  of  about  iWi  per  bushel,  then 

get  an  average  of  20i  per  bushel  MORE  at  selling  time! 

f  you’re  a  ^eder,  your  dry  corn  will  keep  better  and 
have  higher  feeding  value — there’ll  be  no  heating  or 
insect  damage,  no  spoilage. 

The  LENNOX  Batch  Bin  lets  you  harvest  at  the  right 
time  and  avoid  field  loss  due  to  bugs  and  weather.  Handles 
all  crops — corn,  beans,  small  grains,  sorghum,  rice.  Two 
sizes— 75  to  300  bushel,  75  to  600  bushel.  Use  with 
LP,  oil,  or  natural  gas  heat  source.  Automatic  controls 
for  100%  safety. 

The  new  "600”  is  heavy>duty  throughout,  built  for  lone 
life  and  hard  use.  Bin  is  made  of  1 6-gauge  galvanized 
sheet  steel,  designed  for  complete  recirculation  with¬ 
out  hand  labor. 

Oversize  augers  handle  grain  gently— they  don’t  grind 
or  chew  it  up— no  dockage  when  you  sell.  Built-in  air 
cleaner  removes  trash  during  recirculation.  Powered  1^ 
electric  motor,  gas  engine  or  tractor  PTO.  Gas  and  PTO 
models  completely  portable.  Nine-foot  drag  auger  takes 
full  width  of  truck  body— saves  grain  waste  and  work 
unloading. 

Find  out  more  about  bow  LENNOX  can  belt  you  boost  crop 
profits.  Send  jor  tbe  Crop  Drying  Manual  today. 


LENNOX  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


LENNOX  INDUSTRIES  INC 
MRAI  EQUIPMeNT  DIVISION,  D»pl.  2402 
1701  Eatl  Euclid  Av«n««,  Dos  Moinot  5,  Iowa 
Ploato  sond  mo  my  froo  copy  of  your  Drying  Monuol. 

Name . 

Addnu . 

Town . Stolo. 

My  favorite  dealer  h . 


FROM  THE  FOLKS  WHO  KNOW  CROP  DRYING  BEST 


NUTRIA— POOR  MAN’S  MINK 

{^Continued  from  pane  57) 

in  two  years  if  pushed.  The  gestation  period  is  130  to  135  davs 
and  the  litters  range  from  four  to  eight.  Breeding  age  is  8  to  10 
months.  A  male  can  service  seven  to  ten  females  and  is  housed 
with  his  harem  until  just  before  birth  of  the  young.  He  is  then 
taken  away  to  prevent  breeding  too  soon  after  the  litter  is  bom. 
The  young  are  bom  with  their  eyes  open  and  fully  furred.  They 
are  weaned  at  six  weeks.  The  animals  are  quite  hardy  and  do 
well  in  both  hot  and  cold  areas.  To  this  point,  they  are  subject 
to  no  known  disease.  They  have  no  parasites  nor  dietary  ail¬ 
ments  so  common  to  mink.  They  are  odorless,  have  an  even  dis¬ 
position,  and  are  easily  handled,  although  they  can  inflict  a  nasty 
bite.  Most  growers  use  leather  gloves  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Pen  requirements  are  flexible  with  the  exception  of  water. 
They  must  have  access  to  cool,  fresh  water.  Growers  have 
worked  out  a  standard  pen,  usually  built  in  series,  of  concrete  or 
cinder  blocks  with  a  concrete  floor  scooped  out  at  one  end  for  a 
swimming  pool.  Closed  nests  are  at  the  opposite  end  with  a 
hinged  roof  for  inspection.  Each  pen  usually  houses  two  females 
and  their  litters.  Because  of  the  gnawing  habits  of  the  animal, 
all  raw  edges  of  wood  should  be  covered  with  metal. 

One  of  the  big  producers  of  the  new  nutria  at  the  present 
time  is  Merlin  Voight,  of  Atlanta,  Texas.  Voight  is  an  old-time 
mink  farmer,  and  a  successful  operator.  He  started  in  mink  21 
years  ago  in  Wisconsin  and  several  years  ago  bought  200  acres 
near  Atlanta  and  opened  a  second  operation  there  to  have  access 
to  a  cheaper  feed  source,  A  chunky,  genial  man  with  a  whirl¬ 
wind  energy,  he  runs  his  two  mink  farms  with  the  aid  of  his  two 
sons.  His  older  son.  Cal,  manages  the  Lomira,  Wisconsin,  opera¬ 
tion,  while  Gordy,  the  younger,  has  charge  of  the  Atlanta  layout. 
Voight  also  grows  Christmas  trees  on  his  100  acres  at  Atlanta. 

Mention  nutria  to  Voight  and  you  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
of  enthusiasm  and  ideas  for  the  future  of  the  fur. 

“I’ll  bank  everything  I  have  that  nutria  will  be  the  rage  in 
this  country  in  a  few'  years,”  he  says.  “Mink  is  here  to  stay  for 
those  who  can  afford  it,  but  nutria  will  be  the  poor  man’s  mink. 
Nutria  will  put  a  fine,  rich  coat  on  ev'ery  stenographer  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Look  at  the  beautiful  pelt^ — beige,  it  is,  just  the  pastel  color 
that  American  w'omen  like.  You  can’t  wear  it  out  and  it  really 
looks  richer  than  mink  in  a  coat  or  a  stole. 

“I  started  with  mink  twenty  years  ago.  I  learned  about 
genetics  and  I’ve  bred  some  very'  fine  types  and  I’ve  been  able  to 
make  money.  But  with  five  million  mink  pelts  coming  on  the 
market  every  year,  the  big  profits  are  gone.  Feed  is  high  and 
mink  are  very  temperamental  animals.  I  plan  to  keep  on  with 
them,  but  I’m  pushing  nutria  as  a  supplement  to  mink. When  I 
develop  a  big  enough  herd  to  take  pelts  I  w’ill  feed  nutria  meat 
to  my  mink  and  cut  out  the  biggest  expense  of  mink  farming.  I 
plan,  too,  to  start  a  cannery  for  nutria  meat,  which  I  believe  will 
become  just  as  popular  as  the  fur.  The  pelt  will  be  clear  profit, 
for  the  meat  will  more  than  offset  production  costs.” 

Voight  made  his  first  importation  of  nutria  a  year  ago  and 
has  imported  about  fifty  each  month  since.  He  now  has  200 
breeding  animals  and  says  he  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
breeding  stock.  “I’ve  sold  mink  all  over  the  country,”  he  says, 
“and  I  never  saw  the  demand  as  hustling  as  it  is  for  nutria. 
Why,  just  yesterday  a  man  flew  in  here  from  Houston  and  took 
back  twelve  of  my  best  animals. 

“I  don’t  do  any  horse-trading  in  my  selling.  My  prices  are 
the  same  for  everybody  and  I  guarantee  every  animal  I  sell.” 

Voight  prices  his  animals  according  to  color,  quality  of  fur, 
and  ability  as  breeders.  The  light  shades  bring  the  highest  prices. 
Here  is  his  price  list  of  breeding  age  nutria  for  the  1957  season: 


Brunett  Female  and  Brunett  Male . $200.00 

Brunett  Female  and  Myna  Male .  250.00 

Brunett  Female  and  White  Male .  300.00 

Brunett  Female  and  LaCosta  Male .  350.00 

White  Female  and  White  Male .  400.00 

LaCosta  Female  and  LaCosta  Male .  500.00 


Brunett  is  a  dark  brown,  much  like  the  color  of  wild  nutria, 
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New  Holland’s  rugged  100-bushel  spreader  comes  in  either  ground  drive  or  P.T.O.  models  (Model  200  and  220) 


Low  for  loading  •  •  •  roomy  and  rugged! 


New  Holland’s  100-bushel  spreader  loads  and  handles 
easily  .  .  .  stands  up  under  day-in,  day-out  punishment 

Whether  you  load  by  hand  or  with  power  equipment,  you’ll  find 
the  job  a  lot  easier  because  this  New  HoUand  is  built  low — only 
42  inches  from  top  to  ground.  You’ll  have  no  trouble  running  it 
under  barn  cleaners  or  mechanical  loaders.  Although  it  hauls  a  full 
100-bushel  load,  this  spreader  maneuvers  as  easy  as  spreaders  with 
a  fraction  of  its  capacity  .  .  .  goes  through  a  7-foot  doorway 
with  ease. 

Four  apron  speeds  plus  variable  forward  speed  give  complete 
control  of  mamu-e  distribution.  P.T.O.  model  lets  you  spread 
tractor-loaded  chunks  under  practicaUy  any  field  condition. 

Both  P.T.O.  and  ground  drive  models  have  exclusive  side  wall 
design  combining  wood  for  corrosion  resistance  with  steel  for 
strength.  See  these  rugged,  long-lasting  spreaders  at  your  New 
Holland  dealer’s  today!  New  HoUand  Machine  Company  Division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  HoUand,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  HOEEAND 

'“Fifst  in  Grassland  Fattalng'' 


Want  even  bigger  capacity? 


Converts  into  bunk  feeder  with  forage  sides 
and  cross-conveyor  attachments.  Empties 
automatically,  controlled  from  the  tractor 
seat.  Available  as  box  only  for  mounting 
on  wagon  or  truck  chassis. 


Big  130-bushel  spreader  comes  in  2-  or 
4-wheel  models.  (Model  300  and  335.) 
Extra-heavy  construction,  roller-chain 
drive,  four  apron  speeds. 
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POST  OFFICE. 


1 1  Were  To  Buy 
A  Dozen  Coolers 
They  Would  All 
Be  DARI-KOOLS!” 


writes  MR.  C.  E.  CAMPBELL,  Clay  Hill  Farms,  Winchester,  Virginia 


“I  have  had  more  than  2  years  of  trouble-free 

.service  from  my  Dari-Kool.  The  cooler  was  installed 

April  15,  1955  and  I  have  yet  to  call  a  service  man. 

My  Dari-Kool  replaced  a  12  can  submersion  type 

can  cooler  and  uses  no  more  electricity  to  operate. 

If  I  were  to  buy  a  dozen  coolers  they  would  all  be 

Dari-Kools.  .  .  v 

(signed)  /W;) 


See  The 
NEW  i 
L0W...( 


BULK  MILK  COOLERS 


but  without  the  objectionable  reddish  cast.  Myna  is  very  dark, 
ranging  from  a  black  to  blue-black.  White  is  white,  a  pure  white, 
and  LaCosta  is  a  light  tan,  or  beige,  almost  identical  in  color 
to  the  fashionable  buff-colored  mink. 

Voight  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  country,  visiting  the 
prominent  furriers.  “Many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  beige 
nutria  pelt,”  he  says.  “They  were  enthusiastic  and  told  me  they 
wanted  first  chance  to  buy  pelts  as  soon  as  we  had  enough  to 
market.  My  guess  would  be  that  when  there’s  enough  of  the  new 
nutria  on  the  market  to  establish  standard  prices,  the  average 
pelt  price  will  allow  a  good  margin  of  profit.  I  can  produce  such 
a  pelt  for  $5,  overhead  and  everything  included.  That  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  mink  pelt.  A  nutria  pelt  is 
three  times  as  large  as  a  mink  pelt,  and  the  feed  costs  only  two 
cents  a  day. 

“We’ve  only  scratched  the  surface  in  breeding  out  different 
color  phases.  I’ve  learned  genetics  from  my  mink  and  I  know  I 
can  keep  attractive  color  variations  coming  up.  That’s  a  sure 
way  to  lick  fashions — give  them  something  new  all  the  time. 
We  found  that  out  in  mink.  Why,  there  are  seventeen  color 
phases  in  mink,  each  with  its  own  set  price.” 

A  crimson  clover-vetch  pasture  near  the  feeding  pens  pro¬ 
vides  the  bulk  of  the  feed  which  Voight  is  giving  his  200  nutria. 
He  adds  a  little  grain  and  throws  them  a  few  dead  branches  to 
chew  on.  “For  a  treat,”  he  says,  “I  go  to  Atlanta  and  get  a  load 
of  trimmings  from  a  vegetable  market.  The  trimmings  from  one 
vegetable  market  will  feed  enough  nutria  to  bring  a  man  a 
living  wage.” 

His  breeding  animals  are  housed  in  three  long  series  of  pens, 
each  with  25  individual  pens  each  housing  two  and  three  fe- 
j  males.  The  pens  are  100  feet  long,  open  to  the  air  with  the  ex- 
'  ception  of  the  nesting  section,  and  cost  $1,500. 

“It  doesn’t  take  much  of  a  pen  for  nutria,”  he  says.  “That’s 
1  why  it’s  the  perfect  animal  for  the  housewife,  who  can  keep  a 
I  few  nutria  in  her  backyard  and  feed  them  lawn  cuttings  and  the 


WithJUST  RIGHT  Pouring  Height 


plus  other  new  features  to 
help  you  produce  Better  Milk — 
at  Greater  Profit — with  Less  work 


Model  shown  DKS-200 
(200  gallon  copocity) 


DARI-KOOL’S  ICE-BANK 
AND  GLACIAL  WATERFALL 
COOLS  FASTER  —  AND 
DOES  NOT  FREEZE  MILK. 

DARI-KOOL  MEETS  ALL 
3A  STANDARDS 


Also  ovoiloble  in  100,  ISO,  2S0,  300,  400, 
500,  600,  700  and  1,000  gallon  capacities. 

Many  ‘extra  years’  of  low-cost,  trouble- 
free  milk  cooling  service  are  built 
right  into  a  farm-proved,  guaranteed 
Dari-Kool.  Get  the  cooler  that  outper¬ 
forms  and  outsells  them  all.  - 


I  Dairy  Equipment  Company  Ej* 

■  Dept.  115,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

.  Pleose  send  me  your  new  FREE  BOOK  showing  a 
.  comparison  of  the  Ice-Bank  and  Direct  Expansion 
.  systems  of  cooling  milk. 


Fresh,  Clean  Water  For  Your 
Livestock— All  Year  Round 


Automatic 

Non-Siphoning 

Non-Freezing 


Farmer  Feeder 


IMPROVED  WAT-A-MAT 

Fresh,  clean  water  for  your  livestock  is 
always  available,  winter  and  summer 
with  this  new,  improved  Wat-A-Mat.  It 
is  completely  automatic,  easy  to  install  and 
trouble-free.  An  electric  heating  element 
prevents  freezing.  The  unit  is  well  insu¬ 
lated  to  keep  electric*  ty  costs  low.  Drink¬ 
ing  pans  are  stainless  steel  and  easy  to 
clean.  Low  in  cost.  Available  with  or 
without  hog  drinks. 

Makers  of  CHORE-BOY  Milking  Systems 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  Dept.  FQ-14 


FARMER 


FEEDER 
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TIPPING  SCALES  at  56  lbs.  makes 
Larry  Boysen,  FFA  president  at 
Wapello,  Iowa,  mighty  proud  of 
this  nine«week-old  pig  from  his 
chapter  litter.  Vo-ag  teacher  Harold 
Main  (right)  says  low  costs  ore 
what  count.  The  chapter  ran  a  four- 
feed  test  to  see  what  feed  gives 
both — low  costs  and  fast  gains. 


What  did  they 
feed  Lot  1? 

Ever  wonder  if  there's  much  difFerence  in 
feeds  today?  If  grinding  and  mixing  really 
pays?  Well,  here's  the  test-proven  story... 

WHEN  THE  WAPELLO,  IOWA,  FFA  chapter  com¬ 
pleted  its  feed  comparison  test  last  spring;,  some  of 
the  boys  suspected  they  knew  more  about  current 
hog  feeding  economics  than  their  elders  did.  The  youthful 
researchers  were  all  badgered  by  grownups  wanting  to 
know  what  brand  of  feed  was  fed  to  which  lot. 

I  ntil  ihe  four  local  feed  dealers — competitors  in  busi¬ 
ness  but  co-operators  in  this  FFA  project — had  been 
notified  of  the  final  results,  brand  names  were  a  class 
secret.  And  then,  as  a  matter  of  professional  ethics,  vo-ag 
instructor  Harold  Hain  revealed  only  that  the  winning 
pen.  Lot  1,  had  been  fed  on  the  Honegger  free-choice 
program. 

“We  feel  that  this  was  a  fair  and  accurate  test  and  I 
can  only  let  the  figures  speak  for  themselves,”  Mr.  Hain 
states. 

The  four  supplements  tested  were  chosen  by  the  class 
and  fed  according  to  local  dealers’  recommendations.  In 
addition  to  satisfying  their  natural  curiosity  about  brand 
differences,  the  class  was  interested  in  several  other  things. 
Is  ground  feed  more  economical  than  free  choice  of  sup¬ 
plement  and  corn?  Does  it  pay  to  feed  oats  to  growing  pigs? 

Free  Choice  Beats  Grinding 

Grinding  and  mixing  charges  alone  added  40  cents  to 
the  cost  per  cwt.  of  gain  .  .  .  without  figuring  the  farmers’ 
labor.  Pigs  on  the  two  ground  rations  did  make  slightly 
better  gains  than  their  free  choice  counterparts.  But  the 
difference  in  gains  is  hardly  significant  when  compared 
with  the  differences  listed  below: 

Free  Choice  Ground  Feed 
Feed  Efficiency  3.46  Lbs.  3.70  Lbs. 

Cost  of  Gain  $9.33  $10.36 

Tbe  Lot  4  ration  featured,  at  different  stages,  both 
rolled  oats  and  ground  oats.  Pigs  on  this  treatment  had 
the  poorest  feed  efficiency  and  the  highest  costs. 


COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  FEEDS 
Wapvllo,  Iowa,  FFA  Drylot  Tost  —  M-57  to  4-8-57 


Av.  Starting  Woight  41. S  SO.S  45.0  44.7 

Av.  Ending  Woight  107  $  ^  218.7  205.0  198.7 

Av.  Days  on  Food  93  .  89  86.5  86.5 

Cain  por  Hog  159  ibs.  168  lbs.  160  lbs.  154  lbs. 

Supp.  Cost  por  Hog  $3  85  $5.90  $4.69  $5.71 

Supp.  oaton  por  Hog  ....  7*.7  !]».>:::  112.5  lbs.  62.8  lbs.  77.5  lbs.* 

Crain  oaton  por  Hog  fhs.  471  lbs.  535  lbs.  486  lbs.1l 

Food  por  lb.  gain  145  lbs.  3.47  lbs.  3.74  lbs.  3.66  lbs. 

COST  por  Cwt.  gain  $3.99  $9.67  $10.66  $11.27 

*  Includod  SO  lbs.  concontrato,  2.5  lbs.  sugar,  25  lbs.  alfalfa  maal  and  traco  of  Sporgon. 
n  Includod  411  lbs.  ground  corn,  50  lbs.  ground  oats  and  25  lbs.  rollod  oats  .  .  . 


The  fact  that  both  free  choice  feeds  outperformed  the 
ground  and  mixed  rations  wasn’t  without  some  misgivings. 
Although  the  Lot  3  supplement  is  recommended  for  free 
choice  feeding.  Instructor  Hain  says  hogs  over-ate  on  it. 
They  consumed  three  pounds  of  supplement  for  every 
two  pounds  eaten  by  the  Honegger  lot! 

APPEARANCE  and  rate  of  gain  aren’t  good  enough 
guides  to  hog  raising  success,  this  test  indicates.  “There 
was  no  sickness  evident  in  any  other  lots  of  pigs,”  Hain 
reports.  Any  feeder  would  have  been  contented  with  any 
of  the  lots,  for  Lot  1  certainly  had  no  edge  on  appearance. 
But  in  terms  of  profits,  they  won  the  pencil-and-paper 
derby  with  plenty  of  margin. 

Just  luck,  you  say?  Not  likely;  the  differences  are 
too  substantial.  Special  treatment?  Not  a  chance.  Lot  2 
pigs  exercised  in  an  East  pen.  Lot  3  and  Lot  4  in  South 
pens.  Lot  1,  the  Honegger  pen,  was  on  the  North  side  of 
the  barn.  They  hardly  saw  sunlight  during  the  whole  test. 
They  either  exercised  in  two  feet  of  snow  or  two  feet  of 
mud.  Feed  makes  a  difference,  and  these  pigs  got  the  best. 
•  •  • 

If  you  don’t  believe  that  Pig  Popper  and  Hog  Popper 
pellets  are  the  finest  hog  feeds  on  the  market,  it  must  be 
because  you’ve  never  tried  them.  These  free-choice  sup¬ 
plements,  supercharged  with  H-58  wonder  additive,  will 
save  you  work,  time  and  money.  Farmers  who  keep  feed¬ 
ing  records,  keep  feeding  Honeggers  .  .  .  year  after  year. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  Honeggers’  32-page 
“Better  Pigs”  booklet. 


FEED  &  FARM  BUILDINGS  DIVISION 
FAIRBURY,  ILLINOIS 

Forrest,  III.  Indianola,  la.  Mansfield,  O. 


mftll  WOULD  GUESS  IT  HIGHER 
W  Ir  w  THAN  IT  REALLY  IS  . . . 


. . .  After  You  Compare  WHAT  YOU  GET 


ON  A  DAVIS  LOADER 

Talk  about  value.  This  loader  has  it!  There’s  more 
loader  .  .  .  longer  life  .  .  .  better  attachments  .  .  . 
greater  farm  utility  .  .  .  and  a  price  really  less  than 
you  would  expect  in  comparison  to  other  makes. 


THIS 

DAVIS  BACKHOE 
IS  THE  ONLY 
ONE  THAT  CAN 
DO  THIS 


Only  the  Davis  210  Backhoe  can  dig 
flush  alongside  walls,  buildings,  fences. 
Handles  many  farm  jobs,  such  as  digging  ‘ 
septic  tanks,  laterals,  irrigation  and 
drainage  ditches 


iND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 
Davis  Loaders  and  Backhoes  are  available  for  all 
popular  tractors.  Sold  and  serviced  nationwide  and 
in  Canada  by  progressive,  independent  dealers. 

FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 
Call  Western  Union,  Operator  25  ..  .  Jlf. 
or  write  for  literature  (please  specify 
make  of  tractor), 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON,  INC. 
INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 
1009  S.  WEST  ST.,  DEPT.  F,  WICHITA  15,  KANSAS 


trimmings  from  the  vegetables.  A  man  ran  raise  nutria  on  a  city 
lot  as  a  hobby;  they  are  no  more  troub’e  than  rabbits. 

“When  I  breed  out  a  mutant  with  the  proper  color  and  ha\  e 
enough  females,  I  plan  to  raise  them  on  range — put  all  the 
females  together  with  the  proper  number  of  males,  let  them  se¬ 
lect  their  own  mates  and  their  own  nesting  pens,  and  reduce 
feeding  and  care  to  a  minimum.  I  plan  a  big  concrete  enclosuie 
with  a  pool  in  the  center  and  nesting  boxes  around  the  edge. 
Fresh  water  will  be  running  through  the  pool  and  feed  can  bp 
dumped  at  one  end  in  a  few  minutes.” 

The  nutria  field,  as  with  every  new  opportunity,  has  its  share 
of  promoters  who  are  long  on  talk  and  short  on  facts.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  seek  to  make  their  profit  selling  breeding  stock  and 
talking  a  better  game  of  “the  market  for  nutria”  than  may 
actually  exist.  A  booklet  on  this  subject,  “Raising  Nutria  in 
Captivity,”  is  available  from  The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City  17,  N.  Y.  Send  them  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

Most  fine  fur  stores  stock  nutria  fur  coats  ($700  to  $1,200) 
and  jackets  ($300  to  $500)  but  do  not  stock  them  in  depth, 
that  is  more  than  3  or  4  coats.  But  there  are  still  parts  of  the 
counti-y  where  nutria  is  hardly  known  as  a  fur.  Between  800 
and  1,000  furriers  and  department  stores  sell  nutria  coats  and 
jackets.  Their  turnover  is  not  known  so  the  total  number  of 
pelts  used  a  year  is  not  available. 


COTTON  C  HAMPS 

(Continued  horn  po'ie  37) 

liking  for  eating  and  as  a  home  for  rais'ng  big  families. 

After  the  thrips  there  will  probably  be  a  hatch  of  fleahoppers. 
and,  of  course,  those  old  monsters  of  the  cotton  fields,  the  boll 
weevil  and  the  boll  worm.  The  weevil  usually  is  the  last  to 
attack.  There  may  be  an  early  invasion,  but  whatever  comes, 
the  Pruetts  waste  no  time  in  counter  attacking.  No  bug  eats 
long  on  the  Pruett  cotton,  because  of  frequent  inspections. 

As  soon  as  the  cotton  is  well  up,  chopping  and  cultivation 
begin.  The  Pruetts  give  their  cotton  3  to  7  cultivations,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  weeds,  with  standard  tractor  cultivators.  The 
first  chopping  comes  about  June  1  and  there  may  be  as  many 
as  5  if  the  grass  is  bad.  The  entire  600  acres  are  chopped  by 
transient  labor,  25  to  100  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

As  soon  as  a  few  bolls  appear  on  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  a 
second  shot  of  75  to  100  pounds  of  anhydrous  is  side-dressed. 

The  first  irrigation  usually  comes  about  July  1  and  there 
could  be  as  many  as  5,  depending  on  the  season.  Three  to  four 
inches  of  water  are  put  down  at  a  time.  Three  to  four  w'eeks 
after  the  last  irrigation,  w’hich  comes  no  later  than  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  the  cotton  is  defoliated  and  two  weeks  later  picking 
starts.  The  Pruetts  have  six  pickers  and  these  are  busy  from  45  to 
60  days.  The  last  of  the  crop  is  at  the  gin  just  before  Christmas. 

This  brief  detailing  of  how  a  cotton  crop  is  raised  makes  it 
seem  easy.  Yet  the  farmer  who  raises  better-than-average  cotton 
goes  considerably  beyond  anything  that  can  be  put  down  on 
paper.  He  uses  his  eye,  as  the  husbandman  does  who  fatteneth 
his  ox.  Jahue  Pruett  sums  it  up  like  this:  “You’ve  got  to  know 
the  habits  of  the  plant,  how  it  looks  when  it  needs  something. 
For  example,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  dark  green,  it  needs 
water.  You’ve  got  to  know  how  to  keep  the  fertilizer,  moisture, 
and  insect  control  in  proper  balance;  you’ve  got  to  take  a  look 
and  know  if  it’s  time  for  a  cultivation;  you  pick  up  a  handful 
of  dirt  and  squeeze  it  and  you  dig  down  and  find  how  far  the 
moisture  comes,  and  you  just  stand  off  and  look  at  the  plant 
and  know — if  you’re  an  old  hand — whether  or  not  it’s  in  good 
health.  A  mother  can  take  a  look  at  her  baby  and  tell  you  how 
it’s  doing.  A  good  cotton  farmer  has  to  do  the  same.” 

T''e  Pruetts  have  a  conservative  $100,000  in  equinment  and 
machmerv.  Th’s  includes  13  tractors,  plus  a  crawler,  which  is 
used  princinallv  for  fitting  land  for  irrigat’on  and  subsoiling;  6 
cotton  pick'"^:  surface  and  sprinkler  irn'^at’oo  equipment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  irrigate  45  acres  at  a  setting;  16  trailer  wagons,  4  to  5 
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ball’s  capacity,  for  taking  cotton  from  the  fields;  cultivators, 
middle  busters,  subsoilers,  harrows,  plows,  sprayers,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

They  have  12  full-time  hands  representing  the  heads  of  12 
families  from  which  they  can  draw,  as  the  need  arises,  about 
30  workers.  The  12  families  live  in  tenant  houses  on  the  two 
plantations  and  are  furnished  with  water,  a  kitchen  garden, 
and  a  corn  patch,  which  is  planted  for  them. 

The  wage  scale  varies  with  the  type  of  labor;  the  tops  for 
a  tractor  driver  is  $7  a  day;  choppers  get  $3  a  day,  and  full¬ 
time  general  laborers  get  paid  $.5  and  $6  a  day.  There  is  no 
oMMtime  and  the  hours  are  from  sun  to  sun.  Comes  a  wet  spell 
and  the  weeds  get  ahead,  competition  sends  up  choppers’  wages 
another  dollar.  Pipe  laying  for  irrigation  is  all  done  by  hand. 
Chopping  is  a  backache  job. 

The  labor  situation  in  Coahoma  County,  and,  in  fact,  through¬ 
out  the  south,  say  the  Pruetts,  is  a  pain  in  the  neck.  “A  good 
tractor  and  machinery  man  is  almost  impossible  to  find,”  says 
[ahue.  “They  seem  to  have  no  idea  at  all  what  the  connection 
is  between  the  wheels  and  engine  and  steering  wheel  and  the 
o|)eration  of  the  tractor.  They  never  think  of  greasing  a  piece 
of  machinety  and  they’ll  dump  a  tractor  into  a  ditch  time  after 
time. 

“But  the  worst  thing  about  labor  is  the  unreliability.  I  have 
a  big  turnover  here.  Maybe  7,  maybe  8  of  the  12  families  we 
have,  will  pull  up  and  leave  just  before  the  busy  season  starts — 
after  we’ve  kept  them  u]}  all  winter.  They  come  up  to  the 
end  of  the  work  season  just  before  Christmas  and  they  Iiaven’t 
saved  a  cent.  W^e  loan  them  money  for  “Christmas  fixins’  ”  and 
then  loan  them  money  for  groceries  during  Januaiy  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  comes  the  first  of  March  and  we  start  breaking  for 


Big  capactfy  and  P1D  unloading 
savesiimeand  labor  costs! 


CUT  FEEDING  COSTS  as  much  as  50%  .  .  .  with  the 
Farmhand  6-ton  “Power-Box”  Feeder.  Mechanized 
fet>ding  brings  milk  production  up  and  it  stays  up  .  .  . 
beef  cattle  gain  solid,  meaty  pounds  faster.  Every 
animal  gets  the  same  balanced  ration  due  to  Farmhand’s 
thorou^  mixing  action.  Less  wasted  feed  .  .  .  and  you 
save  both  time  and  labor  costs.  Model  shown  has  18' 
belt-type  discharge.  Extension  elevator  available. 


ONE  MAN  DOES  THE  WHOLE  JOB— The  Farmhand  Feeder 
handles  big  loads,  mixes  and  blends  silage  or  green  feed  and 
concentrates,  discharges  into  bunks  as  you  drive  along.  Mount 
it  on  truck.  Farmhand  Heavy-Duty  Wagon  or  Tandem  Trailer 
for  front  or  rear  discharge.  If  you  prefer  auger-typi;  discharge, 
here’s  a  model  with  a  16’  auger  that  makes  short  work  of  feeding 
even  the  biggest  herds. 


I  Nome — 
\  Address. 


cotton,  they  pull  out  and  leave.” 

And  he  adds,  wistfully,  “I’d  like  to  liave  just  one  good  tractor 
driver.”  (Continued  on  page  78) 


CutFeeding 
costs  up  to  40% 

If  you  food  Hogft  Collie,  Shoep 
or  Poullry  you  need  a  BELL 
“Modern”  Hammer-Mill  lo  gel 
the  mosi  profit  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 

Cut  feeding  costs  and  increase  the  weight  of  stock  animals 
by  feeding  home-grown,  GROUND  shelled  or  ear  earn, 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  say 
bean  hay.  A  BEll  “Modern’’  Hammer. Mill  will  do  it  for 
as  little  as  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  as  much  Milk  or 
Meat  as  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in¬ 
creased  weight. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTS!  ^ 

BELL  HAMMER-MILLS. are  mode  for  ELEC-  *—  _ . 

TRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2  Universal,  ^ 

Low  Cost  Sizes.  Capacities  up  to  a  ton  of  _ [ _ 

shelled  corn  thru  o  '/«"  screen,  or  1400  ! 

lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a  Ve"  screen,  per  W-  i  / 

hour.  Write  today  far  full  infarmation.  U  / 

DCI  NEV\/  1^- 1^  IH 

D  C  LL3  MODERN 
HAMMER'MtLLS  i 


ADD  SPREADER  ATTACHMENT 

and  your  “Power-Box”  shreds 
thoroughly  and  ^reads  wide, 
i.  -’  '  even  swaths.  PTO-powered 
’.‘g-r  for  smooth,  trouble-free  oper 
ation;  has  treated  marine  ply 
wood  floor  and  special  alumi- 
num  alloy  sides.  Your  Farm- 
hand  will  outwork  and  outlast 
all  others.  Try  it  and  see! 


-  ^ 


Write  for 
FREE  illustrated 
booklets! 


Wrif-THEFARrnn-" 


'Farmhand 


Sto’e-'-rrrrjTof  Seporolor  Co  ^ - \ 
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Alcoa  Roofing  and  Siding ...  for  building  economies 

You  can  save  up  to  75%  on  labor  and  materials  costs 
of  conventional  buildings  when  you  erect  a  pole  building 
using  Alcoa®  Aluminum  Roofing  and  Siding.  And  there 
are  additional  savings,  too,  for  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing 
and  Siding  requires  no  maintenance  . . .  never  needs  paint¬ 
ing.  Send  for  Alcoa’s  free  catalog  of  pole  building  plans. 

Alcoa  Roofing  is  made  of  a  special,  long-lasting  alloy . . . 
gives  you  years  of  profitable  service.  It  reflects  the  sun’s 
heat  in  summer,  holds  heat  in  during  winter.  This  keeps 
livestock  comfortable  and  producing  better  .  .  .  means 
more  profits  for  you.  Alcoa  Roofing  comes  in  lap-saving 
48-inch  or  standard  26-inch  sheet,  embossed  and  corru¬ 
gated  for  maximum  strength  and  durability. 

Alcoa  Nails  and  Fasteners . . . 
for  reduced  maintenance 

Alcoa  spiral-shank  roofing  nails  are  equipped  with  leak- 
resistant  neoprene  washers.  They  drive  in  snugly,  hold 
securely.  All  Alcoa  Alinninum  Nails  come  with  chemically 
etched  gripping  surfaces  which  anchor  them  where  you 


put  ’em.  They’re  stain-free,  won’t  rust.  No  disfiguring 
“nailpox”  with  Alcoa  Nails  ...  no  need  to  countersink 
and  putty.  You’ll  like  the  sharp  points,  maximum  piercing 
power  and  easy  driving  you  get  with  Alcoa  Nails. 

Wood,  sheet  metal  and  machine  screws  and  nuts  of 
Alcoa  Aluminum  save  you  money  and  do  a  top  job,  too. 
They  won’t  rust.  You’ll  find  Alcoa  Aluminum  Fasteners 
best  for  most  farm  equipment  needs.  Available  at  farm 
supply  and  hardware  stores. 

Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe . . .  for  high-profit  farming 

If  you’re  thinking  of  installing  a  portable  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  to  boost  fall  crop  and  pasture  yields,  you  now  can 
choose  between  three  different  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipes. 
Alcoa  Standard,  a  seamless  pipe,  is  designed  for  heavy- 
duty  work  .  .  .  long  hauls,  high  pressiures.  Alcoa  Lite-Line, 
new  low-cost  pipe,  is  built  to  render  full  service  under  most 
irrigation  requirements.  Alcoa  Lite-Line  is  available  as 
either  a  seamless  or  a  welded  pipe,  depending  on  your 
individual  needs.  Your  dealer  in  Alcoa  Pipe  can  give  you 
expert  engineering  help  in  selecting  and  installing  the  Alcoa 
Pipe  best  suited  to  your  farm. 


Alcoa  Aluminum  Gates . . . 

for  years  of  service,  top  appearance 

Your  gates  should  be  a  convenience,  not  a  constant 
bother.  That’s  why  you’ll  appreciate  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Gates.  They  are  built  so  you  can  install  ’em  and 
forget  ’em.  Built  like  a  bridge,  they’re  built  to  last.  They’re 
made  of  a  special  tough  aluminum  alloy  .  .  .  won’t  rot, 
rust,  warp  or  sag.  Made  for  openings  of  10  ft,  12  ft,  14  ft 
and  16  feet.  Five  or  six  panels,  52  inches  high.  A  special 
36-inch  hog  gate  also  is  available. 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 
2071 -J  Alcoa  Building, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Please  send  information  on: 

(~1  Alcoa  Aluminum  Nails  and  Fasteners,  Q  Alcoa  Pole-Type 
Farm  Building  Plans  Catalog,  Q  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipes,  Q  Alcoa 
Form  Gates. 


Nome 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best 
in  Aluminum  Value 


products 


Address 


Post  Office  and  State 


Q  Student 


□  Farmer  □  Dealer 
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AMERICAN 

completely  automatic 

GRAIN  DRYER 

ONE  BUTTON  CONTROL*  OPERATES  UNAHENDED 

Check  these 
outstanding  features 

V^AUTOM ATICALLY  performs 
all  drying  operations — loading, 
drying,  shrinkage,  cooling  and  un¬ 
loading,  continuously  repeating 
full  cycle  until  entire  supply  of  wet 
grain  is  exhausted.  Then  shuts  off 
automatically. 

V* ADVANCED  ENGINEERING— 

Simplicity  of  design;  one  push 
button  controls  operation. 

RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION— 

Built  to  take  hard  use. 

LOW  COST — Unmatched  drying 
capacity  per  investment  dallar — 
unbelievably  low  cost  operation — 
lowest  horsepower  requirements 
ever. 

INCAPACITIES— Models  to  handle 
requirements  ranging  from  small¬ 
est  farm  to  largest  elevator. 

|N COMPLETE — An  entire  handling 
system  which  will  fit  into  your 
present  operation  without  special 
adaptation. 

Y'  SAFETY — New  unmatched  stand¬ 
ards  controlling  pilot  and  power 
failure,  excessive  heat,  low  gas 
supply.  Has  automatic  ignition. 
Burns  low-pressure  LP  gas  vapor 
with  BTU  capacities  up  to 
10,000,000  per  hour. 


AMERICAN  farm! 
EQUIP.  SALES  CO.  | 

I  Dept.  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois  I 

I  Please  send  me  details  on  your  new  | 

I  American  Automatic  Grain  Dryer.  | 

'  NAME _  . 

I  RFD _ 

j  TOWN _ STATE -  j 
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{Continued  from  page  75) 

Cotton  is  a  high-labor  crop  and  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  labor  adds  to  the  cost  of 
production.  The  number  of  laborers  re¬ 
quired  for  a  given  acreage  are  higher  than 
on  the  average  general  farm  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  There  is  a  norm  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mississippi  cotton,  figured  up 
and  down  from  $100  per  acre.  The  grower 
w'ho  tends  to  pinch  pennies  can  cut  down 
on  chopping,  cultivation  and  fertilizer  and 
bring  his  cost  down  below  that  figure.  Add 
irrigation,  more  fertilizer  and  cultivation 
and  the  cost  may  go  as  high  as  $140 
which  is  about  the  estimate  the  Pruett 
brothers  put  on  their  costs.  However,  the 
grower  who  spends  but  $100  on  an  acre 
comes  out  with  a  bale  or  less. 

In  addition  to  600  acres  in  cotton,  the 
Pruetts  have  a  sizeable  acreage  in  soy¬ 
beans.  Last  year  400  acres  averaged  40 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  one  field  of  8 
acres  made  72  bushels  per  acre.  About 
275  acres  are  in  pastures  on  which  the 
Pruetts  have  200  head  of  grade  Herefords 
on  a  COW'  and  calf  program.  They  have 
good  registered  bulls  and  sell  their  beef, 
grass-fat,  right  off  the  pastures. 

“Although  we  are  supposed  to  have 
year-’round  pasture  here,  we  never  get  that 
much.  Last  year  it  was  so  wet  we  couldn’t 
get  the  cattle  out  for  three  months.  We 
haven’t  made  any  money  on  our  cattle — 
prices  too  low'.  But  we’ve  used  land  that 
wouldn’t  be  very  profitable  for  cotton.” 

The  Pruetts  have  only  a  very  sketchy 
rotation.  Mostly,  cotton  and  beans  go  in 
the  same  fields  year  after  year.  However, 
they  are  convinced  that  rotation  would 
benefit  yields  and  plan  to  work  into  a  cot¬ 
ton-bean-pasture  (wheat,  oats,  vetch,  fes¬ 
cue,  lespedeza,  ryegrass,  Bermuda,  Dallis), 
with  some  fallow. 

“We  have  nev'er  used  any  other  fertilizer 
than  nitrogen,”  Jahue  says.  “Repeated 
tests  have  shown  that  our  sandy  loam 
Delta  land  needs  no  phosphorus  or  potash. 
We  keep  up  the  organic  content  of  our 
fields  by  plowing  down  grasses  and  legumes 
and  shredding  the  cotton  residue  on  the 
field.  We’ve  tried  extra  doses  of  nitrogen 
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1070  Weller  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
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Gardening  With  An 


S  '\  LIGHT  DUTY  MODELS 

•  ARIENS  JR.  for  back¬ 
yard  gardens.  12"  tillage. 

•  ARIENS  YARDSTER  tills 
12"  wide;  has  2-speed 
wheel  drive  and  inter¬ 
changeable  attachments. 


MEDIUM  DUTY  MODELS 


•  ARIENS  MULTIMATIC — the  most  versatile 
tiller  ever  model  Has  16"  tillage  width;  pro¬ 
vides  2 -direction  operation  for  front  or  rear- 
mounted,  all  year,  Insta-Hitch  attachments. 
Ball  and  cam  differential  for  fingertip  op¬ 
eration. 

•  ARIENS  ECONOMATIC — a  16"  tiller 
priced  to  meet  all  competition  in  the  me¬ 
dium-duty  classi 


HEAVY  DUTY  MODELS 


•  ARIENS  TRANS-A-MATIC  tillers  engineered 
for  heavy  duty  jobsl  Choice  of  two  models: 
TA20A-8.1  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine;  20"  till¬ 
age  and  TA28B-14.6  h.p.  Wisconsin  engine; 
28"  tillage.  Exclusive  boll  and  cam  differ¬ 
ential. 


See  your  Ariens  dealer  or  write: 


117  Calumet  St.  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
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a  time  or  two  but  found  little  response  when  more  than  the  17 j 
to  200  units  tve  now  use  are  put  on.” 

It  doesn’t  take  a  mathematical  brain  to  figure  how  the  Missis-  | 
sippi  cotton  fanner  is  making  out  in  the  marketplace.  If  he 
raises  one  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  and  receives  the  a\erage 
support  price  of  31  cents  per  pound,  his  gross  for  an  acre  is  31 
cents  times  500  which  equals  $155.  Subtract  his  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  you  have  his  net.  The  advantages  of  irrigation,  good 
field  management,  fertilizer,  and  being  smart  in  the  ways  of 
the  cotton  plant  can  boost  yield  up  to  two  bales  and  more. 

(Jood  cotton  land  can  be  bought  in  the  Delta  for  around 
$300  an  acre.  The  man  who  can  raise  two  bales  to  the  acre 
and  keep  his  production  costs  at  a  reasonable  figure  doesn’t  take 
long  to  pay  off  his  mortgage. 

The  Pruett  brothers  were  original  participants  of  the  “Two 
Bales  per  Acre  Contest.”  Those  in  the  two-bale  club  who  made 
three  bales  and  more  on  five  acres  went  on  to  compete  for  the 
highest  yield  in  the  county  and  state.  The  Pruetts  came  up 
with  ten  acres  which  is  reported  to  have  produced  51  bales. 
This  plot  was  not  in  an  official  contest  since  they  had  won  first  | 
place  in  every  plot  contest  in  the  state.  Many  old  cotton  men  ; 
will  tell  you  that  they  never  saw  five-bale  cotton.  They  point 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  yield  of  an  acre  is  estimated:  the  j 
number  of  plants  to  the  acre  are  estimated,  the  bolls  from  a 
given  number  weighed,  and  the  acre  yield  is  estimated  from 
this.  Very  often,  they  say,  the  boll  count  method  comes  out  less 
than  the  actual  weight  of  the  cotton  at  the  gin.  However,  the  five 
bales  the  Pruetts  grew  to  the  acre  were  harvested  and  weighed 
and  the  yield  was  not  based  on  boll  count. 

What  does  it  take  to  raise  five  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre? 
Can  anybody  do  it?  Jahue  Pruett  admits  that  there  are  many 
things  he  doesn’t  know  about  his  big  yield,  but  he  believes, 
under  ideal  conditions,  five  bales  are  possible  anywhere.  “First,” 
he  says,  “you’ve  got  to  have  a  perfect  balance  in  moisture,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  bug  control.  You’ve  got  to  cultivate  at  the  right  time. 
5’’ou’ve  got  to  watch  the  plant  and  know  its  needs.” 

Jahue  Pruett  says  that  the  ten-acre  patch  where  they  grew 
their  big  cotton  was  likely  a  depression  in  a  field  which  had 
been  filled  with  the  best  of  top  soil  brought  down  by  the  river 
from  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  had  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  drainage  and  fertility. 

To  sum  up,  Pruett  gives  his  formula  for  big  cotton  yields: 
“1.  Be  willing  to  get  your  hands  dirty.  If  we  haven’t  a  driver 
and  the  cotton  needs  working,  my  brother  and  I  are  the  ones 
who  get  out  there  and  work  all  night.  2.  Subsoiling  is  one  of 
the  big  factors  in  high  yields  here  in  our  country.  3.  Irrigation 
at  the  right  time,  and  plenty  of  water.  4.  Bug  control  and  culti¬ 
vation  at  the  right  time,  and  often  if  needed.  5.  Plenty  of 
nitrogen  and  a  big  population.  6.  The  best  seed  planted  at  the 
right  time.  7.  Watch  your  cotton  every  minute.” 


FRESH  MILK  FOR  THE  JUNGLE 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

In  the  name  of  the  American  Milk  Goat  Record  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  which  I  was  then  President,  this  cable  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Schweitzer: 

“American  Milk  Goat  Registry  Association  sends 
birthday  greetings  hoping  ship  you  herd  fine  milk 
goats  letter  follows.” 

The  letter  that  followed  explained  to  Dr.  Schweitzer  that  we 
would  obtain  the  dairy  goats  and  send  them  if  he  wanted  them. 

About  a  month  later,  after  Dr.  Schweitzer  had  received  our 
letter,  he  sat  down  and,  as  he  had  done  with  his  correspondence 
for  so  many  years,  wrote  a  letter  in  fine  French  script.  He  explained 
the  difficulties  of  the  trip  and  that  the  goats  might  starve  even  after 
they  reached  the  African  coast,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  herdsman  and  feed  for  the  trip  up  the  Ogowe  River.  We  were  to 
find  later  that  Dr.  Schweitzer  was  right.  Everything  was  different 
in  Africa,  including  the  transportation. 


niPREVENT 
MILK  FEVER 


with  ^■ouaeAmanm- 

IRRADIATED 

DRY  YEAST 


Tie  results  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
research  on  prevention  of  Milk  Fever  have  been  published  for  a 
little  over  two  years.  Reports  have  appeared  in  many  farm  and 
dairy  publications.  As  a  result,  more  and  more  leading  dairymen 
are  feeing  heavy  doses  of  vitamin  D  five  to  seven  days  before 
calving  to  prevent  Milk  Fever. 

This  pre-calving  special  vitamin  D  feeding  with  Fleischmann’s 
FIDY  Type  142F  is  low  cost  protection  against  this  costly  disease*. 
Now  Fleischmann’s  FIDY  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast,  a  rich  source 
of  vitamin  D, —  and  a  source  used  in  the  Ohio  tests— is  being  put 
into  more  and  more  specially  medicated  feeds.  Check  the  tag  for 
vitamin  D  content  when  you  buy  medicated  feed.  Feeding  instruc¬ 
tions  should  indicate  30,000,000  units  per  day  if  the  ration  is 
designed  to  protect  your  cows  from  Milk  Fever. 

FIDY  itself  is  also  available  for  custom  mixing  with  your 
specially  formulated  feeds.  (If  you  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
FIDY,  write  us  direct.)  You  will  also  find  that  many  leading 
dairymen  set  up  a  Milk  Fever  prevention  program  for  their 
herd  through  their  veterinarian; 

This  calving  season,  avoid  costly  Milk  Fever  losses.  Take  the 
first  step.  Learn  more  about  this  proved  inexpensive  method  of 
Milk  Fever  prevention  with  Fleischmann’s  FIDY  Irradiated 
Dry  Yeast— a  rich  economical  source  of  vitamin  Da.  Write  for 
the  free  pamphlet  described  below. 

*C>II  your  veterinarian  now  if  cows  are  already  down 
with  Milk  Fever.  FIDV  is  a  prertniite,  not  a  Ireaimeni, 

STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED,  Agricultural  Oapartmant 
62S  MaAisan  Ava.,  Naw  Yarfc  22.  N.  V. 


Since  the  diseases  of  the  tropics  and  the  tse-tse  flies  made  it  impossible  for 
dairy  cows  to  produce  milk  or  even  live  long,  we  felt  that  the  breed  of  goats 
most  likely  to  survive  was  the  sturdy  Nubian.  They  were  originally  an 
African-Oriental  goat  that  had  been  taken  to  England  around  1900,  where 
they  had  been  bred  with  high-milk  production  goats  to  develop  a  breed  that 
was  a  producer  of  fine-flavored,  rich  milk,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 


NEW  FA  I  R  B  A  N  K  S  -  M  O  R  S  E 


Pomona  Turbine  Pump 

No  other  pump  offers  so  much  for  your  dollar  as  this  all- 
new  Fairbanks-Morse  Pomona  turbine  pump.  Here  is  a 
rugged,  simple  pump  designed  especially  for  irrigation 
pumping.  Two-piece  top-shaft  permits  quick,  easy  changes 
of  drivers  from  belt  pulley  to  gear,  or  to  electric  motor. 
Semi-open  impellers— adjustable  from  ground-level — let 
you  vary  water  capacity  to  match  existing  field  conditions, 
and  give  absolute  freedom  from  sand  locking. 

Ask  your  nearby  Fairbanks-Morse  or  F-M  Pomona 
Dealer  for  new  Bulletin  6957-1.  He  has  every  type,  every 
size  pump  you  need  for  irrigation — whether  sprinkler  or 
flood,  from  surface  source  or  deep  well.  For  complete  in¬ 
formation,  write  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Dept.  F9-9-6,  600  South  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  5,  III. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

o  name  worth  romomber/ng  whon  you  want  the  BtST 


PUMPS  •  SCALES  •  DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 
RAIL  CARS  •  HOME  WATER  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT  O  MOWERS  •  MAONHOS 


their  African  type  and  ruggedness.  Nubians  are  e\en 
equipped  with  long  drooping  ears  to  chase  flies.  If  the 
goats  were  accompanied  by  a  handler  who  knew  mod¬ 
ern  veterinary  medicine  and  techniques  of  spraying 
and  parasite  prevention,  we  felt  we  could  set  up  a 
program  at  the  hospital  which  would  not  only  assure 
the  surv’ival  of  the  herd,  but  maintain  them  so  that 
they  would  increase  and  supply  healthful  goat  milk 
for  the  patients  and  staff. 

The  goats  for  Dr.  Schweitzer  came  from  memb(>rs 
of  the  American  Milk  Goat  Record  Association, 
Nubian  breeders  all  over  the  country:  Mrs.  Alice 
Tracy  in  Los  Angeles:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bominer 
and  James  Morrison  in  St.  Louis:  Mrs.  Cora  Hill  in 
Echols,  Kentucky:  Helen  Hayse  in  Richview,  Illinois; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Anthony  in  Marysville,  Ohio; 
Miss  Helen  Staver  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  from 
the  herd  on  our  own  farm,  just  east  of  Cincinnati. 

Our  problem  of  finding  an  experienced  person  to 
accompany  the  goats  on  their  trip  was  solved  when 
Dr.  Byron  Bernard,  an  old  hand  at  African  travel, 
agreed  to  do  it.  Dr.  Bernard  is  the  veterinarian  for  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo. 

A  fund-raising  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Zoo  brought  in  a  little  over  $2000  in  the  summer 
of  1956.  We  were  still  short  of  the  total  fund  we 
needed  for  air  transportation  for  our  herd  of  12 
Nubian  does  and  bucks  to  Africa.  Then  unexpected 
aid  came  from  Dr.  Reginald  Helfferich  of  the  ^Vorld 
Service  Commission  of  the  Ev'angelical  and  Refornu'd 
Church  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  who  had 
visited  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  Hospital  at  Lambarene  just 
two  months  before.  He  opened  a  phone  call  by  say¬ 
ing,  “That  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  they 
most  need  dairy  goats.  If  you  need  money  we  will  help 
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SKINNER 


SPRINKLERS 


All  over  the  world,  portable  irrigation 
systems  equipped  with  SKINNER  sprink¬ 
lers  hove  produced  exceptional  yields  and 
profits  on  both  crop  and  pasture  land. 
Why?  Because  Skinner's  gentle,  uniform 
water  distributian  pattern  has  never  been 
excelled— assures  maximum  growth  and 
health.  It  will  pay  you  to  specify  SKIN¬ 
NER  sprinklers  on  your  system. 


FREE  LITERATURE  givs  ih*  facts 
about  sprinkler  irrigation — how  it's 
vsod,  advontagts,  rosults,  how  to  so- 
fact  sprinklors,  how  to  havo  a  systom 
plonnod.  Writo  for  it  TODAY. 

The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 
200  Water  Street  *  Troy,  Ohio 
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you.  For  the  babies  and  tubercular  patients,  fresh  goat  milk 
might  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  Let’s  get  the 
goals  on  the  way.” 

Now  that  we  were  sure  of  enough  money  to  make  the  trip,  we 
still  did  not  have  our  air  transportation  problems  solved.  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  decided  to  write  the  steamship  lines  which  operate  between 
the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Delta  Lines  in 
New  Orleans  replied  that  they  would  be  happy  to  transport  the 
goats  and  Dr.  Bernard  to  the  port  nearest  Dr.  Schweitzer’s 
Hospital. 

d'hen  things  happened  fast  and  furiously.  Studebaker-Packard 
oflered  the  loan  of  a  new  one-ton  truck.  This  was  fitted  out  with 
two  decks,  the  lower  one  a  traveling  barn  for  the  goats.  The  top 
deck  was  used  for  supplies,  and  a  zippered  nylon  tarp  protected 
the  entire  cargo  space.  W^ith  weight  no  longer  a  problem.  Dr. 
Bernard  contacted  pharmaceutical  houses  to  ask  if  they  would 
like  to  send  medical  supplies  with  our  dairy  goat  shipment.  Ab- 
lx)tt  Laboratories,  Lederle,  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme,  Parke,  Davis 
and  Co.,  Pittman-Moore,  Sobering,  and  Squibb  gave  generously 
of  their  drugs  and  antibiotics  for  the  patients  at  Dr.  Schweitzer’s 
Hospital.  The  final  count  of  the  shipment  that  was  loaded  aboard 
the  “Del  Rio”  in  New  Orleans  came  to  over  $20,000.  Three  days 
before  the  departure,  a  Chicago  dentist,  Herbert  M.  Phillips, 
heard  of  the  shipment  and  flew  to  New  Orleans  to  purchase  a 
complete  dental  office  and  a  1 10-volt  power  plant  to  go  along  on 
the  ship. 

Ralston-Purina  sent  goat  chow  for  the  voyage.  Livestock  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  sprayers,  hoof  shears,  and  milk  pails  were  assem¬ 
bled.  Dr.  Bernard  included  in  his  veterinary  kit  medicine  for  the 
other  animals  at  Lambarene,  for  there  were  antelopes,  dogs,  sheep, 
gorillas,  and  chimpanzees  to  be  checked  over  by  a  veterinarian. 

The  truck  was  driven  to  New  Orleans  and  on  March  30,  1 957, 
was  lifted  aboard  the  “Del  Rio,”  rolled  to  a  sheltered  spot  on  the 
afterdeck  and  secured.  For  30  days  across  the  south  Atlantic  the 
herd  lived  in  the  truck,  being  taken  out  daily  for  exercise  on  the 
deck.  Two  newcomers,  silvery  bucks,  were  born  as  the  ship  ap¬ 
proached  Dakar,  French  West  Africa. 

I  flew  to  Africa,  just  two  days  on  Pan-American’s  direct  flight, 
with  a  day  to  spare  at  Port  Gentil,  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
where  we  were  scheduled  to  unload  for  the  trip  up  the  Ogowe. 
But  transportation  in  Africa  doesn’t  always  run  on  schedule;  and 
the  “Del  Rio”  was  six  days  late  because  of  thunderstorms  along 
the  coast  as  she  unloaded  at  half  a  dozen  ports  on  her  way  south 
from  Dakar.  We  had  missed  the  regular  riverboat  that  plied  the 
Ogowe  so  other  transportation  had  been  worked  out.  There  were 
no  roads  on  which  to  drive  the  truck,  so  Henry  Rataboul,  the 
French  shipping  agent  in  Port  Gentil,  said  that  he  would  supply 
a  barge  and  a  tug  for  the  river  trip  as  his  part  in  providing  fresh 
goat  milk  to  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  Hospital.  I  was  also  indebted  to 
Monsieur  Rataboul  for  bed  and  board  while  I  waited.  Since 
there  was  no  hotel  in  this  port  town,  it  was  fortunate  that  Dr. 
Schweitzer  had  written  him  that  I  would  be  there  to  meet  the  ship. 

When  the  “Del  Rio”  came  into  Port  Gentil,  we  lifted  the  truck, 
goats  and  supplies  over  the  side  with  the  ship’s  boom  and  winch. 
French  customs  were  cleared  with  some  difficulties  on  our  drug 
shipment.  They  insisted  on  holding  the  drugs  for  three  weeks  be¬ 
cause  of  a  technicality  ov'er  invoice  forms.  But  they  arrived  safely 
and  everyone  was  happy. 

The  natives  along  the  Ogowe  had  seen  some  strange  sights  but 
it  must  have  surprised  them  to  see  our  spanking-new  truck  riding 
along  the  huge  tree-lined  banks  on  top  of  a  barge.  This  tropical 
river  runs  almost  on  a  line  from  east  to  west  along  the  equator. 
It  is  the  only  source  of  surface  transportation  for  the  state  of 
Gabon  in  the  most  primitive  of  the  countries  of  the  French  Union 
— French  Equatorial  Africa.  Along  its  shores  live  nearly  every 
kind  of  animal,  snake  and  insect,  including  some  which  are  very 
unpleasant  and  dangerous.  All  night  we  chugged  along  through 
the  tremendous  trees  of  this  strange  and  mysterious  forest.  Our 
ten  native  crewmen  knew  every  turn  and  sandbar  of  the  entire 
1 18-mile  trip.  The  goats  and  Dr.  Bernard  and  I  were  all  thankful 
for  this  for  the  only  real  danger  would  come  if  we  became  stuck 
on  a  sandbar.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  almost  to  the  minute,  we 


Here  ore  two  examples  that  show  how  you  con  get 

MORE  PROTECTION 
AROUND  YOUR  FARM 

with 

ALUMINUM  PAINTS  AND  COATINGS 


One  coat  of  quality  aluminum 
paint  on  farm  buildings  and 
barn  interiors,  stanchions, 
tanks,  piping  and  field  equip¬ 
ment  will  protect  against  mois¬ 
ture,  rust  and  corrosion.  In¬ 
doors  and  out — in  countless 
places  around  the  farm — alu¬ 
minum  paint  makes  surfaces 
brighter,  better  looking,  easier 
to  keep  clean  and  more  dura¬ 
ble.  It’s  just  like  putting  on  a 
bright,  shining  coat  of  liquid 
aluminum!  Use  aluminum 
paint  around  your  farm  to 
protect  and  add  new  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  coupon  below  for 
booklet,  helpful  suggestions 
and  other  uses. 


Asphalt-aluminum  roof  paints 
and  coatings  extend  the  life  of 
built-up  and  rustable  metal 
roofs.  Moisture  is  sealed  out 
with  a  coat  of  metallic  alumi¬ 
num  so  rusting  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  are  retarded.  Asphalt- 
aluminum  roof  paints  and 
coatings  also  safeguard  live¬ 
stock  and  help  them  maintain 
production  because  aluminum 
paint  helps  protect  against 
temperature  extremes.  If  you 
employ  a  contractor  make  sure 
he  uses  quality  roof  coating 
material.  To  be  sure,  look  for 
the  Warranty  Seal  on  the  can. 
It’s  your  assurance  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  asphalt  vehicle  con¬ 
taining  at  least  two  pounds  of 
metallic  aluminum  pigment  in 
every  gallon. 


By  the  makers  of 
Reynolds  Wrap 


The  Finest  Paints 
Made  vMi  Alumimtm 


are  made  with 

REYNOLDS  ^.ALUMINUM 

PIGMENT 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 
P.O.  Box  1S00-PF,  louisvillo  1,  Kentucky 


Please  send  more  information  ont 
Q  Aluminum  paint  application  and  uses 
r~|  Aluminum  roof  coating  advantages 


Name 

Address 


State 
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Digest  advice  “pays  off'" 


Meet  Robert  King  of  Route  1,  Jackson  Center,  Ohio.  Mr.  King 
soys  this  about  the  market  forecast  reparts  from  the  Doane 
Agricultural  Digest; 

"I  like  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  because  the 
reports  are  more  up  to  date  and  the  advice  is  sound. 

‘‘Two  years  ago  the  reports  helped  my  decision  on 
when  I  should  sell  my  cattle.  Hence,  I  received  top 
dollars. 

“Eighteen  months  ago  the  market  on  beans  was 
$2.85.  At  that  time  the  ‘When  to  Sell  &  Buy’  report 
advised  selling  at  that  price.  I  was  certain  they 
would  advance  in  price  at  least  another  ten  cents, 
so  I  held  out  and  the  results  were  I  eventually  sold 
for  $2.50. 

“I  took  the  advice  of  the  Digest  from  then  on." 

Be  the  man  in  YOUR  community  who 
knows  what  prices  will  do! 

Subscribe  to  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  so  that  you  receive 
every  outlook  report  in  the  critical  months  ahead. 

The  price  is  only  $12.50  for  one  full  year  of  these  twice- 
monthly  reports.  They  can  save  you  money  and  make  you 
money— far  mare  than  the  subscription  price. 

So  order  today.  Back  your  judgment  with  that  of  a  confidential 
publication  that  has  been  rewarding  its  clients  since  1938. 
You’ll  find  quickly  that  timely  Digest  reports  .  .  . 

*  help  you  make  more  profitable  marketing  decisions— 
easily,  quickly! 

*  keep  you  on  top  of  important  developments  in  all  fields 
of  agriculture! 

*  show  you  ways  of  reducing  your  expenses  and  cutting 
chore  labor! 

Order  today  sa  that  you’ll  receive  the  entire  new  series  of 
income  tax  reports  (starting  in  November)  as  well  as  all  the 
regular  twice-monthly  reports  and  special  features.  The 
1958  Farm  Outlook  will  also  be  mailed  to  clients  in  November. 


I  DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


Published  by  DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

5142  DELMAR  BLVD.,  BOX  7058,  ST.  LOUIS  8,  MO. 

Please  send  me: 

Doone's  twice-monthly  Digest  reports  for  one  full  year  (24  information-crammed 
issues).  My  check  for  $12.50  (for  prepaid  service  in  U.S.  and  Canada)  is 
enclosed. 


Town _ _  _  _  —  —  —  *  -  -  -State- - - - - 

Q  Check  here  if  you  want  more  information  about  the  Digest — including  FREE 
sample  reports. 


arrived  at  the  hospital  dock  at  Lambarene  in  the  slashing  down¬ 
pour  of  an  African  thunderstorm.  It  was  raining  so  hard  we  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  goats  on  the  truck  all  night.  They  were  well 
protected  by  the  tight  nylon  tarps. 

The  greeting  we  received  from  Dr.  Schweitzer  when  we  met  in 
the  staff  dining  room  is  a  memory  I  shall  carry'  for  a  long  time. 
His  big  and  rugged  face  glowed  in  the  light  from  the  seven  kero¬ 
sene  lights  on  the  long  table.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  and  held 
my  hand  in  silence.  The  he  launched  into  a  stream  of  questions  in 
German:  “How  had  the  goats  withstood  the  trip?  Would  they  be 
comfortable  on  the  barge  overnight?  Had  they  been  fed?  Were 
we  comfortable  in  our  rooms?” 

Only  after  we  had  satisfied  his  questions  did  he  sit  down  at  the 
table.  This  first  meal,  like  all  the  others,  was  simple  and  whole¬ 
some.  Usually  there  are  five  vegetables,  raised  by  the  hosi)ital 
staff  in  their  own  gardens.  A  herd  of  native  goats  is  kept  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  manure  for  it.  They  are  not  eaten  and  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  enough  milk  for  their  kids.  There  are  always  tropical  fruits 
as  part  of  the  meals:  bananas,  oranges,  lemons.  There  is  very 
little  meat  or  butter  in  this  protein-short  part  of  the  world.  Every 
other  day  there  might  be  one  meal  with  meat  and  butter;  it  is 
brought  from  Denmark  or  Holland. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  Dr.  Schweitzer  and  many  of  the 
staff  ihernbers  turned  up  at  the  dock  for  the  unloading.  There 
was  a  good  supply  of  grain,  about  1000  pounds,  left  from  the 
trip  and  a  half  dozen  good  hales  of  Louisiana  alfalfa.  We  had 
a  stainless  steel  knapsack  sprayer  and  a  supply  of  spray  materials. 
Drugs  and  medicines  for  the  goats  were  received  with  special 
gratitude.  Each  goat  was  lifted  off  the  truck  and  led  up  to  the 
goat  house  with  a  pat  from  Dr.  Schweitzer  as  they  pa.ssed  him. 
Then  Dr.  Schweitzer  asked  me  through  my  constant  interpreter, 
the  Dutch  nurse  Mile.  Ali  Silver,  for  a  list  of  every  person  who 
had  given  to  the  project,  because  he  w'anted  to  write  them  all.  It 
was  unthinkable  that  this  tired  and  overworked  man  in  his  eighty- 


One  Man  Now  Cuts,  Hauls  and  Packs  Over 
100  Tons  of  Chopped  Grass  Daily  with  the 


TRUCK 

ATTACHED 


MOST  MODELS 
PRICED  UNDER 

$1,050.00 

(LESS  MOTOt) 

F.O.I.  FACTORY  —  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

MECHANICAL  FEATURES: 

Dtlinry  Snut  operittd  by  wtrM  |cir  drive  m 
turntable  with  SFriny  loadini  deflecter  and  ad* 
jistable  controls. 

Unit  designed  ter  heigbt  clearance  In  leeding 
trncks. 

Dnal  V-lelt  Drive. 

Ogerates  at  l.iSO  R.P.H's. 

Designed  ter  3i  H.P.  Air-Cooled  engine. 

Haunted  wltb  ball  and  sachet  bitcb  t*  truck 
bumper. 

WRITE  FORBSSkUTERj 


g  ^  J  Here's  the  Answer  te  Low-Coat 
_  _  U  Meehanlsed  Forage  Harvesting! 

^  THINK  ABOUT  THESE 

Q  O  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES! 

^  •  Oscillatinyt  hood  —  turns  in  360* 

5  lowA 

•  Equipped  with  famous  Brady  Free- 

*ES:  Swinging  Chain  Knives, 

y  •  Self-powered.  Designed  to  be  hauled 
er  and  nd-  by  ordinary  dump  truck. 

,  .  •  Designed  to  handle  all  crops  used 

In  loading  ag  giiage. 

•  Quick  hitch  quickly  attached  to 
truck  by  one  man. 

•  Delivery  spout  controlled  from 

e.  truck  window. 

b  t*  truck  •  Designed  and  Reid  tested  for  one 
man  operation. 

LITERATURE  AND  INFORMATION 
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thil  tl  year  should  take  time  from  his  duties  and  his  writing  to  pen 
notes  to  the  hundreds  of  people  who  had  helped  in  one  way  or 
another.  Besides,  many  of  the  people  who  had  given  us  contribu¬ 
tions  had  not  given  us  their  names 

For  several  days  Dr.  Bernard  and  I  built  feed  racks  and  fittings 
for  the  box  stalls  in  the  goat  house.  We  sprayed  all  of  our  goats 
for  ticks  and  lice,  and  ended  up  spraying  every  native  goat  and 
sheep,  all  of  the  hospital  dogs,  and  all  of  the  patients’  dogs.  And 
there  were  many. 

One  afternoon  we  built  a  milking  stand.  We  had  intended 
making  it  from  European  packing  crates  of  pine.  But  Dr.  Schweit¬ 
zer  explained  that  the  tennites  wotild  eat  it  up  in  six  months  and 
he  would  have  nothing  but  his  African  mahogany  used.  So  we 
ended  up  with  one  of  the  finest  milking  stands  in  the  world. 

Then  I  taught  Mile.  Ali  Silver  to  milk  in  the  stainless  steel 
bucket  we  had  brought.  We  discovered  a  fine  fenced  pasture  that 
was  unused  alongside  our  goathouse,  which  stood  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  So  it  only  remained  to  build  a  ramp  and  a 
door  in  the  house  in  order  to  bring  our  goats  down  to  it. 

We  found  our  goats  ate  the  leafy  bush  called  manioc  with 
groat  relish.  This  is  cut  every  day  in  the  jungle  and  brought  in 
on  the  heads  of  the  native  children  for  the  native  goats  and  also 
is  used  as  a  table  vegetable  for  the  native  patients.  The  natives 
cat  the  root  of  the  manioc.  It  is  soaked  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
water,  then  baked  in  palm  leaves,  providing  a  basic  source  of 
starch.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Africa  for  much  of  our  tapioca, 
which  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  manioc.  There  is  also  a 
native  corn — maize — that  our  goats  liked.  Of  course,  the  bananas, 
oranges  and  grapefruit  were  a  great  treat  for  them. 

I  feel  that  our  twelve  yearlings  and  bucks  will  not  only  survive 
and  prosper,  but  with  the  loving  care  they  will  receive  will  in¬ 
crease  and  produce  a  good  quality  of  nature’s  best  milk  for  the 
babies  and  patients.  Certainly  they  arrived  in  fine  condition  and 
seemed  to  be  comfortable  enough  in  the  hot  weather.  Perhaps 
they  sensed  that  they  were  returning  to  the  continent  from  which 
their  ancestors  first  started  their  trip  to  America  via  England.  We 
know  that  nowhere  in  the  world  will  goat  milk  be  more  appreci¬ 
ated.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  project  will  provide  the  pattern  for 
charitable  groups  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  send  daily-  goats 
to  other  milk-short  areas  of  the  world,  and  to  areas  of  our  own 
United  States  where  fresh  milk  is  needed. 


GROCERIES  &  NOTIONS 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

“Old  Man,”  I  silently  promised  my  fifty-year-old  boss,  “you’re 
going  to  say  that  of  me,  too.”  Accordingly,  every  month  I  re¬ 
ceived  intact,  with  not  one  penny  deducted,  my  wages  of  $8.13. 

J.  C.  Taylor  sensibly  closed  down  at  nine  p.  m.  Thus  my  hours 
ran  roughly  from  7:00  a.  m.,  when  I  came  to  sweep  the  floor 
and  light  a  fire  in  the  hungry  box  stove,  until  the  Town  House 
clock  in  its  thin,  slow  chime  struck  the  conclusive  hour  of  nine. 

That  gluttonous  stove  I  must  feed  daily  ate  up  16-inch-long 
sticks  of  hardwood  with  rapid  gulps,  and  following  the  second 
winter  of  my  emplo>’ment,  every  last  stick  fed  into  the  iron 
creature  was  cut  by  me. 

Youthfully  confident,  I  made  brags  in  spring  that  I  would 
saw  all  the  logs  in  the  yard  below  Taylor’s  store  within  the  space 
of  one  week.  This  would  be  twenty  cords  of  wood.  Release  me 
from  store  duties;  let  Charlie  Dowse,  a  good  hand  at  filing  saws, 
keep  mine  keen  at  all  times;  and  I  would  do  the  rest.  Mr.  Taylor 
understood  boys.  On  assuring  me  that  I  could  never  fulfill  my 
brags,  he  knew  the  woodpile  was  already  as  good  as  stacked. 

It  was  April,  frost  out  of  the  ground,  trees  budding  into  tremu¬ 
lous  green,  our  little  Moose  River  splashing  boisterously  under 
the  rainbow  arch  of  the  covered  bridge  my  Temple  uncles  had 
helped  build. 

I  picked  up  my  razor-sharp  saw  and  selected  a  piece  of  four 
foot  wood  from  a  forbidding  pile.  All  too  soon  I  discovered  that 


How  a  Clinton  Chainsaw 
featuring  cutting 

handles  and  operates  better 


see  AMD  FeeL  rue  cuttimq  DiFFeneMce 

The  words  “Straightlino  Cutting"  mstn  nothing  to  you  until  you  try  a  Clinton 
Chainsaw  yoursalf.  You  must  axparianct  and  ba  ablo  to  compart  tha  claar  vision 
cutting— tha  aasa  of  handling— tha  parfact  saw  balanca  of  a  Clinton.  5  modals 
to  choosa  from— both  diract  driva  and  raduction  bait  driva  with  patantad 
TORSION  DRIVE. 

Tha  Diract  Driva  Clinton  faads  itsalf  through  tha  wood— no  haavy  prassura  naadad. 
Tha  Clinton  with  Raduction  Balt  Driva  lats  you  apply  all  tha  lavaraga  or  prassura 
you  want  in  tha  cut.  Patantad  TORSION  DRIVE  absorbs  tramandous  load  shocks 
pravanting  angina  damage  and  sudden  load  shocks. 


Check  tha  features  below- 1 
difference  for  yourself. 


▼  QUICK  STARTING 
▼  LIGHTWEIGHT 

▼  EASY  HANDLING 
TESTED,  PROVED  T 


▼  FAST  CUTTING 

▼  BALANCED 

▼  LOW  CUTTING 
SERVICE  EVERYWHERE 


▼  REPLACEMENT  ENGINE 


Quick  starting  and  Anti>Flood  Dasig nad  Engina 

This  powerful,  supreme  quality.  Clinton  iewelled  sir-cooled  cssoline  anaine  with  dust-proof, 
moisture-proof,  high  output  masneto  and  sealed  ignition  points  ghres  positive  quick  starts  in 
any  weather.  Another  plus  in  quick  starting ...  the  sidushre  Clinton  RecoH  Starter  needs  only 
a  minimum  pull  and  prevents  compression  kickback.  Contoured  dome  and  porting  phis  hot  Ilia 
Ignition  prevents  flooding. 


Groupad  Controls 


Ml  controls  are  grouped  for  instant  response  to  simple  fingertip  operatiott.  MMimum  safely 
provided  by  positive  “ON-Ofr’  switch. 

gnrtne  04-1  available  with  16",  20"  and  26"  guidebars.  Also  available  with  float-typo  car¬ 
buretor  (D3-1). 

fnvloa  aa-1  available  with  float-type  carburetor  and  16"  and  20"  guidebars.  Also  availaMo 
with  diaphragm  carburetor  (020). 

Savins  B77-1  available  with  20",  26",  30",  36"  and  42"  guidebars  or  14"  and  18"  bows. 
Available  with  It"  and  9/16"  pitch  chain. 

Sarins  SSM  available  with  20".  26",  and  30"  standard  guidebars.  Availabla  with  K"  pitch  chain. 


THE  ONLY  CHAINSAW 
WITH  THE  18  MINUTE 
ENGINE  REPLACEMENT 

This  means  you  never  need  an  ex¬ 
pensive.  time-wasting  engine  over¬ 
haul.  You  simply  bring  your  chain¬ 
saw  to  your  Clinton  Service  Center 
and.  in  the  time  it  takes  to  drink  a 
couple  of  cups  of  coffee,  the  trained 
ainton  Serviceman  installs  a  brand 
new  angina.  He  gives  you  liberal 
trade-in  for  your  old  engine  unit 
loa. 


Clinton  Machine  Company 
Dept  154A  •  Chainsaw  Oivision 
Clinton.  Michigan 
Plus*  send  me  your  fact-packed.  3-color  brochure  on  Clinton 
Chainsaws  end  the  name  ol  my  nearest  dealer  where  I  can  get 
a  tree  Clinton  Chainsaw  tryout 


Name. 


I  Address _ 

I  City _ 

I 

I  State - 


.J 
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For  Larger  Yields 
.  •  .  Larger  Profits 


Irrigate  with  a 


WftknM 

COUPLING  SYSTEM 

Engineered  for  vour  farm! 

To  get  maximum  results  from  port¬ 
able  irrigation, "^ou  must  have  a 
system  that’s  designed  to  meet  your 
specific  needs.  That’s  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  see  your  local  McDowell 
dealer.  On  his  staff  are  competent, 
experienced  irrigation  engineers  who 
will  plan  the  right  system  for  your 
farm,  install  and  put  it  into  opera¬ 
tion,  and  handle  any  “follow 
through”  that  is  necessary.  Remem» 
her,  too — only  your  McDowell  dealer 
offers  the  original,  automatic  pres¬ 
sure  lock  coupling. 

THE  McDowell  coupling 
PROTECTS  BOTH  PIPE  ENDS 


LESS  UPKEEP 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET- 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Please  send  details  on  McDowell  Coupling 
Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation. 

Nome _ 

Address _ 


I _ _ I 


McDowell  manufacturing  co. 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


Charter  Member — Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association 


ev’cry  log  was  as  thick  around  as  a  stove¬ 
pipe — some  thicker.  Others  defied  a  full 
cut,  unless  I  turned  them  over.  Twenty 
cords  in  one  six-day  working  week!  Over 
three  cords  of  hardwood  a  day,  each  piece 
cut  twice  in  two,  a  pile  4  by  24  feet  in 
size.  Charlie  Dowse  better  be  good  with 
his  filing. 

Word  got  out  that  Jim  Frye  was  in  back 
of  Taylor’s,  sawing  and  sweating.  Idlers 
came  to  gape  and  advise,  friends  to  mock 
Little  Jim  desperately  and  publicly  busy. 
Like  an  artist  on  a  street  corner,  I  must 
not  glance  up  at  spectators  and  become 
distracted.  In  silence,  I  sawed.  Across  the 
river  in  his  frame  house,  Charlie  filed. 
Harry  and  Fred  Taylor  were  caring  for 
their  father’s  little  roan  in  my  place — I 
had  a  stove,  not  a  horse  to  feed. 

Early  mornings,  when  plump  robins  were 
scuttling  about  our  small  common  looking 
for  grubs  and  bob-o-links  were  calling 
from  meadows  nearby,  I  was  at  my  saw¬ 
horse.  Late  twilight  found  me  still  saw¬ 
ing,  while  the  sun  disappeared  in  a  wedge 
of  gold  between  two  hills  over  Waterford 
way.  It  was  a  very-  weary  lad  who  tri¬ 
umphantly  flung  down  his  tools  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  a  grateful  one  when  his 
boss  said,  “Don’t  touch  another  stick;  the 
boy<?  and  I’ll  stack  it.”  But  I’d  kept  my 
word,  sawed  every  last  piece. 

A  shy  stripling  early  in  my  employment, 

I  was  at  some  confusion  if  waiting  upon 
the  women  folks,  fitting  them  to  ladies’ 
high  button  boots;  rolling  out  bolts  of 
yard  goods  while  trying  not  to  rumple 
chambrais  and  print  with  my  clumsy  hay- 
rube  hands  nor  muss  the  handsome  pop¬ 
lins;  snipping  off  18  inches  of  satin  for 
a  hair  bow;  measuring  skrim  and  buck¬ 
ram  ;  displaying  whaleboned  corsets  nested 
in  deep,  slim  boxes. 

Townsfolk,  at  first,  generally  asked  for 
Mr.  Taylor  to  wait  on  them.  Yet.  slowly, 
I  began  to  learn.  When  I  was  hired,  deep 
red  and  blue,  such  as  my  sisters,  Sabiny 
and  Maryann,  knit  into  mittens  and  muf¬ 
flers,  were  about  the  only  colors  I  could 
identify.  Presently  I  could  glibly  recom¬ 
mend  ashes  of  roses,  Indigo  blue,  garnet, 
pistash  green,  and  the  popular  seal  brown. 
Once  customers  came  directly  to  me,  I 
knew  I  had  caught  on. 

By  then,  I  could  deftly  flip  over  a  length 
of  ribbed  silk  or  bombazine  or  select  the 
box  of  tortoise  shell  hairpins  some  woman 
needed  for  pinning  on  her  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  switch  of  hair.  I  could  advise  a 
maiden  as  to  a  gold-plaited  breast  pin  or 
locket  that  lay,  with  small  wares,  dis¬ 
played  in  one  of  two  glass  cases. 

Over  these  cases  I  daily  fluffed  my 
chicken  feather  duster.  They  were  chocka- 
block  with  a  conglomeration  of  small  items 
as  divergent  as  penny  candy  and  shaving 
mugs.  The  list  of  goods  carried  by  a 
countiy  storekeeper  was  astronomical. 
Cuff  buttons  and  scythe  snaths;  common 
pins  and  mop  pails;  seeds  and  jackknives 
— -uu  and  on  it  went.  -Whijis,  brooms,  axe 
handles,  herd’s  grass,  oil  lamps — to  believe 


Animal  Breeders  Throughout  the  Nation 
Depend  on 

CARROT  OIL 

The  richest  known  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— tor  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  and 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  faster  growth — in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 
Breeders  depend  on  it  year 
after  year. 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet 
on  "Carrot  Oil"  and  folder 
entiled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the 
Feeding  of  Ruminants." 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dept.  FA  South  Whitley,  Indiana 


GAME  BIRDS 

COTURNIX 

Mature  Birds 
1 0  pair ....  $40 

NORTHERN 
BOB-WHITE 
QUAIL 

large  Northern  mature  Bob-Whites 
until  January  1,  10  pair  $30.00 

CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE 

Young  Chukors  10  weeks  old 
20  birds  for  $40.00  until  October 
Mature  Chukar  Oct.  to  Mar.  5  pr.  $30 
tmtNIMUM  erOri  tO  birHs 

Orders  ter  100  birds  er  More  10%  diseeent  f.e.b.  Jsplin 
Free  booklet  of  instructions  with  each  order 
Write  tor  tacts  about  Successtut  Restocking 

LOWRANCE  QUAIL  FARM 


Telephones 
hdaytatr  3-3643 
Maytair  4-4755 


1730  Pieher 
Joplin  4,  Mo. 


_ .  .1957 

EXTERIOR  PLYWOOD 
FARM  CATALOG 


Voluoble  20-page  illustrated  reference  catalog 
lists  ovor  40  plans  ovailoblo  from  agricul¬ 
tural  schools.  Midwest  Plan  Service,  Douglas 
Fir  Plywood  Association.  All  designs  tested 
for  efficiency,  ease  of  construction.  Write 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assoc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
(Offer  good  U.S.A.  only) 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS;  Hog  Houses  and  Equip, 
mont  •  Cottle  Feodors  .  Calf  Shelters  •  Poultry 
Houses  and  Equipment  •  Grain  and  Food  Bins 
•  Nut  Dryers  •  Many  Others. 

USE  ONLY  EXTERIOR 

Fir  Plywood 

for  all  farm  construction 


IXT-DFPA'  MEANS  WATERPROOF  GLUE 


Clear  Brush,  Fell  Trees  WHILE  YOU  RIDE! 


NEW  FRONT  MOUNTED 

TRACTOR 
SAW 


CUTS  BOTH  HORIZONTAL 
AND  VERTICAL 


Operator  controls  Saw  from  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  Ilrush  at 
2  M.  i’.  M.  .  .  .  Trims  Hedge  .  .  .  Fells  and  Bucks  up  to 
24-in.  Trees.  Tractor  Power  makes  Sawing  Faster  and 
Easier.  Fits  most  Popular  Tractors. 


Send  Postcard  Today  for 
^  FREE  FOLDER  and  Prices. 

BELSAW  IMPLEMENT  CO..  4018  Field  Bids.,  Kansas  City  11.  Mo. 
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EATON'S  VERSATILITY  is  what  our 
farm  customers  like,"  claims 
Pat  Haney,  truck  sales  manager 
for  Fred  Warnock  Ford,  Inc., 
Homestead,  Florida.  “They 
need  Eaton’s  low-gear  pulling 
power  for  field  work  as  well 
as  Eaton  high-gear  range  for 
speed  and  economy  on  the 
open  road.” 
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POLYETH  YLEN  E 

FILM  TIPS 

Here  is  a  16w-cost,  non-rotting,  water  im¬ 
pervious  plastic  film  just  right  for  literally 
hundreds  of  farm  uses.  Durethene®  poly¬ 
ethylene  film  can  help  you  farm  better;  it 
can  help  you  farm  for  less  cost  and  it  can 
help  you  out  in  dozens  of  other  practical 
and  profitable  ways.  In  fact— once  you  use 
versatile  Durethene  film,  you’ll  see  new 
applications  for  it  everywhere  you  turn. 


Upright  Silo  Cap 

An  eflBcient,  easy  to  use,  sturdy  cover  to 
cap  silage  stored  in  upright  silos  can  be 
made  from  black  4  mil  Durethene  film.  The 
cover  is  made  to  the  diameter  of  the  silo 
plus  approximately  ff^lve  inches  all  around. 
Individual  widths  can  be  joined  by  stitch¬ 
ing  or  sealing.  The  outer  edge  should  be 
triple  hemmed  for  added  reinforcement. 
For  extra  weight,  a  length  of  galvanized 
chain  may  be  hemmed  around  the  cap  edge. 


Hay  Stack  Covers 

Here’s  an  application  for  Durethene  film 
that  can  prevent  loss  of  freshly  cut  hay.  Tar- 
aulins  made  from  waterproof  Durethene 
Im  are  excellent  covers  for  hay  stacks.  The 
film  keeps  out  rain  and  it  can  be  used  for 
both  temporary  and  permanent  storage.  The 
film  is  extremely  durable,  yet  it  is  so  light¬ 
weight  that  two  men  can  cover  large  stacks 
with  little  difficulty.  Covers  are  reusable  and 
will  last  for  many  seasons. 

Want  more  Durethene  FILM  TIPS? 


This  Durethene  polyethyl¬ 
ene  film  handbook  shows 
how  to  save  time,  money, 
and  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Over 
50  idea-provoking  uses. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 

D-li 


!  POLTETHYLSNE 
FfUl 


. 


Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Durethene  Department 
1450B  Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


POLYETHYLENE 

FILM 


in  such  variety,  one  needed  to  see  the  stock 
in  its  odd  justaxposition. 

All  day,  townspeople  and  farmers,  their 
wives  and  children,  drifted  in  to  buy  or 
gossip.  But  after  the  early  supper  hour 
enjoyed  at  West  Concord,  six  or  eight 
men  would  settle  down  on  a  pair  of  sim¬ 
ple  benches,  light  up  pipes  or  take  out 
quids,  and  a  chewing  match  (conversa¬ 
tion  and  tobacco)  would  begin.  Always 
the  box  stove  was  a  focal  point  of  the 
gathering  in  the  wintertime — but  winter 
or  summer,  the  sawdust  box  set  on  iron 
feet  was  in  demand  by  tobacco  chewers. 

When  I  became  a  storekeeper  in  Con¬ 
cord  years  later,  I  had  had  enough  of 
wood  cutting,  so  I  installed  a  towering 
affair  for  stove  coal  that  had  a  round 
wooden  drum  to  use  as  a  warming  oven. 
The  stove  taught  me  several  lessons — first, 
that  the  fiercely  independent  aged  just 
won’t  admit  that  they  forget — to  do  so  is 
to  admit  to  old  age. 

Orville  Lawerence  was  a  regular  cus¬ 
tomer,  an  old  man  at  the  time  I  became 
a  proud  young  storekeeper.  One  bleak 
day  he  tied  his  piano  buggy  to  the  nearest 
hitching  post,  stamped  in  shaking  snow 
from  his  legboots,  and  placed  his  mittens 
on  the  stove  drum  to  dry.  When  he  left, 
carrying  his  groceries  but  not  his  mittens, 
I  called  to  him  as  he  opiened  the  door. 

“Mr.  Lawerence,  haven’t  you  forgotten 
something?” 

“I  say — have  I?” 

“Your  mittens,  sir.” 

For  a  second  he  hesitated,  glancing  at 
the  stove,  then  realizing  this  as  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  forgetfulness,  moved  on  out. 

“I  say — I’m  not  ready  for  ’em  yet,” 
came  the  face-saving  reply.  Extra  steps  to 
return  and  recover  the  mittens  were  worth 
proving  he’d  not  forgotten. 

On  the  lighter  side  was  my  experience 
with  Cousin  Elmer’s  young  wife  Ella  who 
lived  just  over  the  store.  Because  my 
stove’s  damper  had  not  been  properly 
adjusted,  gas  built  up  inside  the  heater. 
One  morning  the  gas  blew  up  without 
warning,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
stovepipe,  decided  to  explode  right  in  the 
middle  of  Ella’s  neat  bedroom.  She  came 


youfl  A  ft  c  OF 
FEED  EFFICIENCY 

The  NEW 
Encyclopedic 
Handbook  of 

FEEDSTrFFS 

•  Production  •  Formulation  •  Medication 


By  Rudolph  Seiden,  Sc.D.,  Consultant^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  W.  H.  Pfander, 
Ph.D.,  Unit,  of  Mo. 

Up-to-date  comprehensive  information  on  the  economic 
plants  in  the  U.  S.;  medicated  feeds;  balanced  diets  (with 
ratiori  tables  for  all  farm  animals,  all  purposes) ;  ingredients 
for  highest  profit.  Hundreds  of  feed  articles,  thousands  of 
definitions  and  explanations — everything  easy  to  find.  600 
double-column  pages,  180  illustrations.  Order  today.  Send 
$8.00  (postfree) 


If  not  satisHed  in  every  may,  return  the  book 
ivitkin  ten  days  for  refund  of  your  money  in  full. 

SPRINGER  Dept.  FQF 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  lac. 

44  East  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  N.  Y. 
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2-COLOR-NYLON 


NECK  CHAIN  MARKERS 


2-Color-Nylon  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  improvement  in  cattle  markers  in 
many  years  ...  a  new  exclusive  Dana 
invention  (patent  pending). 

The  big,  deeply  engraved  numerals 
are  contrasting  color  NYLON  .  .  . 
actually  part  ol  the  marker  itself .  . . 
no  paint  used  .  .  .  nothing  to  chip 
or  peel  or  grow  dim  with  age.  These 
markers  are  all  Nylon,  solid  2-Color- 
Nylon. 

No  other  marker  made  can  even 
compare  with  this  new  2-Color-Nylon 
for  quality,  durability,  economy. 

7  BRILLIANT  COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 

See  these  new  markers  illustrated 
full  sixe  in  full  color  on  the  cover  of 
Dana  Catalog  #95.  This  Catalog  is 
FREE.  Simply  drop  a  postcard  to 


C.  H.  Dana  Co.,  Inc. 

Superior  Livestock  Equipment  since  1 861 

Hyde  Park  8/  Vermont 
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THIS  6-CYLINDER  International  U-450 
carbureted  power  unit  puts  600  gpm  into 
a  54-nozzle  sprinkler  system  irrigating 
110  acres.  It's  one  of  21  International 


engines  available  in  4,  6  and  V-8  cylin¬ 
ders  that  operate  on  the  fuel  most  eco¬ 
nomical  for  you  to  use. 


Order"shower  insurance"  for'58  crops  now 


NEW  v-8  UV-549 
ENGINE 

delivers  up  to  166  hp  for 
day  and  night  continuous 
load  deep  well  irrigation 
pumping. 


INCREASED  HP  U-1091 
POWER  UNIT 

rated  at  232  hp  @  1,600 
rpm  on  not.  gas 
complete  with  radiator 
and  fan;  247  hp 
without  fan. 


NEW  UDT-1091 
TURBOTORQUE  DIESEL 
POWER  UNIT 

produces  250  hp  @ 

1,500  rpm  complete  with 
radiator  and  fan; 

265  hp  without  fan. 


International  Harvester  Company 
180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 


Get  yield-boosting  water  when  you 
need  it  at  lowest  cost  with  a  dependable 
International-powered  irrigation  system 

Did  heavy  rainfall  last  April  come  too  early  to  mean  bumper  crops  for 
you  this  last  summer?  Then  protect  yourself  right  now  against  future 
weather  losses.  Place  your  order  now  for  “controlled”  showers  during 
the  entire  ’58  growing  season  by  installing  a  yield-boosting,  cost-cutting 
International-powered  irrigation  system. 

Remember  this.  Whether  you  use  sprinklers  or  surface  irrigation,  you 
need  drought-beating  International  irrigation  engines  to  give  you  more 
usable  dollar-saving  power  on  your  pumps. 

There  are  International  irrigation  engines  sized  for  every  system. 
You’ll  find  them  ranging  from  10.5  to  232  net  hp  on  natural  gas  or  from 
60  to  250  net  hp  in  diesels  to  meet  your  gpm  requirements. 

And  the  irrigation  power  specialist  who  can  help  you  right  from  the 
start  is  your  nearby  International  Power  Unit  Distributor  or  Dealer. 
Consult  him  for  a  power,  fuel,  and  cooling  recommendation  that’s  just 
right  for  your  needs.  He  can  match  an  International  to  any  pump  you 
prefer.  And  your  pump  power  dollar  also  buys  the  finest  after-sale 
service  available  when  it’s  invested  in  International. 


Infamolional  Horvattar  Preduch  pay  for  thotmotvo*  Im  in«— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment . . .  Power 
Units . . .  Twine  . . .  Commerdal  Wheel  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Construction  Equipment — General 
Office,  Chicago  I,  Illinois. 
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NEW  JACUZZI  DEEPRIME  JET 
FOR  WELLS  TO  400  FEET 

Here's  the  deep  well  water  system  you  can 
install  and  forget.  Only  one  moving  part 
and  it's  above  ground.  No  belts,  gears,  re¬ 
ciprocating  parts  ...  no  moving  mecha¬ 
nism  down  in  your  well  to  cause  trouble. 
Self-priming.  Assures  completely  automat¬ 
ic,  high  pressure  water  service  year  in  and 
year  out. 


down  at  once  to  confront  me  as  belli¬ 
gerently  as  a  naturally  gentle  soul  could. 

“What  have  you  done  to  my  bedroom?” 
she  cried  out  in  dismay. 

All  I  could  do  was  offer  to  pay  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  coating  of  black  soot  show¬ 
ered  from  floor  to  ceiling — and  watch  my 
damper  thereafter. 

By  the  time  I  owned  a  store  my  cousin 
Elmer  owned  one  also  and  there  was  a 
third  merchant  in  town,  H.  F.  G.  Branm, 
who  ran  a  store  somewhat  above  us.  All 
three  of  us  inevitably  stocked  the  long  heavy 
woolen  undergarment  in  two  sections  then 
favored  by  both  men  and  w'omen  for  win¬ 
ter  wear.  From  this  stock  I  was  to  learn 
a  lesson  in  discretion.  As  a  husbandly  ges¬ 
ture,  Harve  Judevine  elected  to  take  home 
a  set  of  nether  garments  from  all  three 
stores — perhaps  planning  to  compare  the 
merchandise.  Wifelike,  Mrs.  Pratt  repudi¬ 
ated  the  choice  of  her  spouse.  But  not 
until  months  later — in  a  hurried  trip  to 
each  storekeeper — did  the  buyer  redis¬ 
tribute  the  goods.  And  then,  not  to  right¬ 
ful  owners. 

Elmer  got  a  top  piece  of  Branm’s;  this 
had  become  moth-eaten  in  places.  I  got 
the  corresponding  moth-eaten  lower  piece 
and  a  shirt  of  Elmer’s  while  Branm  got 
my  full  set. 

Now  Fd  always  kept  a  civil  tongue  in 
my  head,  as  a  young  man  should,  while 
serving  Squire  Judevine,  but  I  had  no 
particular  love  for  him.  To  accept  moth- 
holes  along  with  belatedly  returned  goods 
was  asking  too  much. 

I  confided  to  Elmer  that  unless  I  got 
my  own  garments  back.  I’d  sue.  Elmer 
must  have  quoted  me  and  word  been 
taken  back  to  Judevine  for  he  came  in 
one  day  to  say  in  farm-frank  language 
it  did  not  lie  in  me  to  do  this.  We  parted 
coldly.  Next  day  Branm  brought  back  my 
rightful  set.  but  with  lofty  righteousness  I 
said,  “Trot  those  down  to  Judevine — he 
bought  ’em  and  he  can  return  them  him¬ 
self.” 

An  old  doctor  in  the  store  and  my  spon¬ 
sor  when  I  joined  the  Masons,  spoke  up. 
He  advised  against  my  act  as  Mr.  Jude¬ 
vine  was  a  man  of  influence;  I  listened, 
accepted  the  underwear  from  Branm — but 
not  until  years  later  did  I  fully  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsel. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  my  first  employer,  had 
never  trusted  out.  Nor  Curt  Stacey,  a 
small  storekeeper  who  had  above  the  top 
of  a  time-silenced  clock  in  his  store  the 
warning,  “No  tick  here.”  But  as  I  ex¬ 
panded,  I  began  to  let  folks  charge  what 
they  bought.  Cleveland’s  panic  lay  on  the 
land.  Income  began  to  fall  below  outgo. 
I  had  made  a  practice  of  presenting  a 
trifling  gift  when  a  bill  was  paid,  a  bag 
of  candy,  a  fat  cigar.  As  the  panic  grew 
these  gifts  were  infrequent. 

“Give  me  a  barrel  of  flour,”  a  customer 
would  say.  Then  as  I  loaded  it  into  his 
wagon,  “I’ll  pay  ye  later.” 

With  hop  farmers  in  the  vicinity  this 
had  been  a  familiar  way  of  doing  busi- 


JACUZZI  Bros.  Inc 


NEW  LOW  COST  JACUZZI  JETS 
FOR  SHALLOW  WELLS 

Comes  complete  with  close-coupled  pres¬ 
sure  tank.  Just  add  pipe 
and  plug  in.  Only  one  mov- 


ing  part  for  long 
life.  No  lubricat¬ 
ing  need. 


§i  eii§$stf 
B»rj»evin 


Cet  the  facts! 

Mail  coupon  for 
free  literature. 


I  4100  ■oylcfi  Avenue,  St.  louis  33,  Mitteuri 
I  Jecuiii  Avenue,  aickmond,  Cniifernia 
a  Upptr  Court  Street,  ainghomten.  New  York 

I  Please  send  free  bulletin  on  your  new  Deeprime  Jet 
I  and  name  of  my  nearest  Jacurn  dealer  Depth  to  watei 

!  level  at  my  place  IS  about _ teet 


Name 


Address 


BEST  SELLING  FARM  DUCKS- 
AT  BETTER  PRICES  FOR  YOU! 


CONRAD 

ROUENS 


CONRAD  ROUENS  prove  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction  In  any  farmyard — booking  more 
orders  for  breeders  and  dressed  ducks  than 
any  other  breed — Just  by  being  seen  beau¬ 
tifying  your  home!  You’ll  get  oetter  prices 
too.  because  of  greater  popular  demand  for 
our  championship  strain.  Popular  4-H  A 
FFA  project — for  prises  and  profit. 

PRItES  A  RREEDER  SALES  REPAY  YOUR  IN¬ 
VESTMENT.  You'll  win  more  prises  with  Con¬ 
rad  Rouens  because  they're  recognised  as 
America's  Champion  Strain — winners  at  the 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  Canadian  National  A 
Royal,  Penn  Farm  Show,  Eastern  States  A 
other  leading  State  Fairs. 

PREMIUM  MARKET  PRICES.  TOO — Largest, 
fastest-growing  ducks;  9  lbs.  In  5  mos.! 
Beautiful  Mallard  colors,  but  quiet,  docile, 
cannot  fly — hence  more  tender,  flavorful  lean 
meat  to  please  select  trade. 

SAVE  UP  TO  25%  NOW!  Save  most  by 

ordering  early.  No  ♦ggs  or  ducklings. 
Breeders  only,  sold  only  In  Fall. 


OFFICIAL 

WATERFOWL 

STANDARD 

lOS  pages, 
photos  of  all 
ducks,  gees#. 
Needed  ref¬ 
erence  for 
every  library. 

$l.» 

Postpaid 


EHitjr  A*triea’t  AritlMraft  tf  Waftrfawl . . .  Ci 

CONRAD  ROUENS  H.IM  C^nera 


an  air  compressor 
is  a  basic  farm  tool 

Above  is  illustrated  one  of  the  many  jobs 
that  is  performed  by  the  Campbell-Hausfeld 
Tankmobile  Air  Compressor  on  the  farm  of 
William  Brown,  Rt.  1,  .4melia,  Ohio  .  .  .  clean¬ 
ing  the  grain  seeder.  With  proper  accessories 
this  portable  Tankmobile  can  do  a  variety  of 
jobs  for  you : 

•  Pressure-grease  your  machinery 

•  Spray-paint  buildings  and  equipment 

•  Inflate  vehicle  tires  for  best  performance 

•  Fog  barn  to  eliminate  insects 

•  Do  many  other  time-and  work-saving  jobs 
Ask  your  dealer  to  bring  out  a  dependable 
Model  15W  Tankmobile  Air  Compressor  and 
show  you  how  it  will  save  labor  and  money. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.  THE  C,4MP- 
BELL-HAUSFELD  CO.,  181  Railroad  Avenue, 
Box  1,  Harrison,  Ohio. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


necessary 
for  good  farming” 


B.  D.  Harter  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  has 
a  Wood’s  42-inch  cut  Rotary  Mower-Shredder 
mounted  on  a  Farmall  Cub.  And  he  says,  “Have 
had  no  trouble  with  it— it’s  a  necessary  for  good 
farming.”  That’s  because  Wood’s  FTO-operated 
Rotaries  shred  stalks,  brush,  residues,  prunings  . . . 
cut  small  trees  . . .  mow  grass,  clip  pasture  . . .  and 
mulch  leaves.  'They  do  it  faster,  at  lower  cost,  and 
with  less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 


12  IIIIODELS-42''lo  114'^  Cut 

42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub,  Lo-Boy, 
Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony  and  Pacer.  42* 
rear-mounted  for  Fast- Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy. 
61"  and  80"  rear-mounted  for  Fast- Hitch  Farmalls 
Super  C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point  hitch 
tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver  Super  55,  etc.). 
61",  80",  and  114"  drawbar  pull-types  for  any 
2,  2-3  and  3-4  plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model 
(2-3  plow)  for  working  under  trees.  All  have 
free-swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 

G 

SEND  POSTCAKD  FOB  FKB  FOUXK 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 

13709  S.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  is  produced  by  the  following  companies: 

Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Corn  Co.,  Inc 

Coon  Rqpids,  Iowa  Des  Moines,  Iowa  of  Illinois;  Princeton,  III.  Tipton,  Indiana 


Every  bushel  of  every  variety  of  PIONEER  Hybrid 
Seed  Corn  is  offered  for  just  one  purpose  ...  to 
produce  a  More  Bountiful,  MORE  PROFITABLE  crop 
of  sound  quality  corn. 

And  there  is  an  adapted,  proved  PIONEER  Variety 
to  meet  every  maturity  range  ...  to  match  every 
soil  fertility  condition. 

Vigorous,  fast  growing  .  .  .  strong,  stiff,  straight¬ 
standing  .  .  .  clean,  efficient  picking  .  .  .  BIGGER 
and  MORE  PROFITABLE  YIELDS  of  sound  quality  corn 
.  .  .  all  of  these  wanted  qualities  are  yours  ...  in 
greater  abundance  ...  in  PIONEER. 
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"We  replaced  /[XuIJB 
every  work-weary  pump 

with  a  new 


Woric-weary  pumps  waste  power  and  demand  frequent  repairs. 
Those  old-timers  are  costing  you  money. 

Replace  them  with  up-to-date  DEMING  PUMPSI  They  make  run¬ 
ning  water  cost  far  less  than  inefficient  pumps. 


ness,  “Pay  ye  when  I  sell  my  hops”  was  as  good  as  a  bond.  But 
this  Cleveland  panic  was  different. 

Was  Uncle  Charlie,  village  blacksmith,  really  a  prophet  when 
he  uttered  his  dictum  against  the  Democrats  on  Cleveland’s  elec¬ 
tion?  A  diehard  Republican,  he  sat  down  to  read  the  day’s  news 
in  tipped-back  comfort.  One  glance  at  the  news — Cleveland  had 
actually  been  elected!  Whang!  Down  came  feet  and  chair  legs 
as  Uncle  roared.  “The  country’s  gone  to  hell;  and  I  can’t 
help  it!” 

Certainly  it  seemed  so  to  me  as  bills  rolled  in  and  wholesalers 
in  Boston  and  Portland  began  pressing  me.  A  backer  wanted 
cash  on  his  loan.  The  thought  of  contributing  as  usual  to  both 
Methodist  and  Universalist  church  funds  was  to  think  the  im¬ 
possible.  Storekeeping,  once  my  delight,  was  now  my  nightmare. 
“Never  Trust  Out” — why  hadn’t  I  heeded  Mr.  Taylor? 

Farmers  still  drove  round  with  no  cash  but  “pay-ye-later” 
promises.  Men  still  perched  on  countertops  in  the  late  evening 
to  gossip  and  argue.  If  I  turned  out  the  lamps  to  be  rid  of 
them,  it  being  summer,  they  kept  on  with  their  talk,  seated 
outside  on  the  family-size  barrels  of  flour  ($4.25)  strung  out 
from  the  store  door  in  a  long  row.  Plenty  of  goods  went  out 
over  my  counter — but  no  gold  in  any  form  seemed  to  come  back. 

There  arrived  a  heart-breaking  period  of  forced  inventory  and 
settlement,  and  the  humilating  public  auction  of  my  goods.  “Finis” 
was  written  to  my  career  as  a  storekeeper. 

At  last  I  locked  my  door  for  good.  It  was  dark.  Pleasant 
summer  quiet  lay  upon  West  Concord.  Tomorrow  was  only 
another  day. 

Four  down  trains  from  Portland  would  whistle  at  the  crossing 
by  the  grist  mill  as  usual.  Four  up  trains  would  whistle  in  re¬ 
verse.  Horses  from  Ed  Joslin’s  livery  stable  would  clomp  past 
to  Uncle  Charlie’s  for  treatment  for  interfering.  Farmers  from 
the  comer  would  drive  up  with  their  wive’s  grocery  lists — 
kerosene — flour — stick  cinnamon — a  nipple  for  baby’s  bottle — 
but  not  to  Jim  Frye’s  store;  he  was  done  for — done! 

I  stuck  the  door  key  in  my  pants  pocket  for  the  last  time — 
like  a  freed  slave  flung  my  hands  high. 

“Thank  God,  that’s  over!”  I  cried. 

Yet  I’ve  always  been  glad  I  first  tended,  then  owned,  a  country 
store  for  it  taught  me  many  valuable  lessons  I  could  never  have 
learned  from  books. 

THE  AUTHOR:  ^  James  David  Frye  was  born  in  Concord,  Vermont,  in  1886.  He 
attended  the  district  schools  and  at  19  he  went  to  work  in  a  general  store.  He  was 
a  storekeeper  for  a  few  years  but  his  life  work,  carried  on  for  over  SO  years,  was 
scales.  He  went  into  the  E.  T.  Fairbanks  factory  in  St.  Johnsbury  in  1899  and 
there  mastered  the  art  of  scalemaking.  Later  he  went  with  the  Buffalo  Scales  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  selling,  installing,  and  repairing  scales.  He  installed  his  last 
scales  when  he  was  84  years  old.  He  holds  a  United  States  patent  for  a  computing 
scale  and  ia  among  the  first  handful  of  inventors  to  patent  a  tractor  tread  device. 
He  has  lived  in  St.  Johnsbury,  not  far  from  his  birthplace,  for  60  years.  He  and 
his  dog,  Whitey,  are  familiar  figures  in  the  streets  of  his  home  town. 


DON’T  SELL  SHEEP  SHORT 

{Continued  from  pa^e  61) 

object  of  this  treatment  is  to  combat  a  second  crop  of  stomach 
worms. 

(5)  If  this  schedule  is  followed,  only  the  lambs  will  need 
drenching  when  they  come  into  the  barn  for  the  winter.  Pheno- 
thiazine  can  be  removed  from  the  salt  at  this  time. 

Robert  Stark  and  his  son,  Roger,  run  a  flock  of  300  western 
ewes  on  their  320-acre  farm  near  Traer,  Iowa.  To  their  neigh¬ 
bors  they  are  known  as  a  team  that  make  few  mistakes  with 
their  sheep.  They  run  a  120  to  130  per  cent  lamb  crop,  shear 
13  to  14  fiounds  of  wool  per  ewe,  and  put  90-pound  lambs 
on  the  market  at  100  days  of  age.  “That’s  the  way  to  make 
money  with  lambs,”  Robert  Stark  insists.  He  takes  advantage 
of  the  up-swinging  market  of  early  summer,  sending  his  first  cut 
of  lambs  to  market  in  late  May  or  early  June  and  following 
through  with  the  balance  as  they  finish  out,  getting  the  tail- 
enders  off  the  place  by  August. 

How  do  the  Starks  turn  out  this  kind  of  lamb?  “We  start  out 
with  the  right  kind  of  ewes  and  rams,”  Roger  Stark  says.  “We 
like  a  ewe  that  is  the  product  of  a  two-way  cross.  They  breeH 
these  white-faced  ewes  to  Columbia  rams  out  on  the  range,  then 


NEW 


DEMING^Submersibles* 


New  style  impellers  lock 
securely  on  shaft.  Other 
modern  features.  Stainless 
steel  and  bronze  construc¬ 
tion.  Quiet  operation. 


DEMING  SUBMERSIBLE  PUMPS  operate  completely 
submerged.  Easy  to  install.  Pump  and  motor  water 
cooled  and  water  lubricated.  Never  loses  prime.  Pumps 
are  designed  for  4-inch  wells  of  400  feet,  or  less,  in 
depth.  Full  range  of  capacities  from  190  thru  1500 
gallons  per  hour. 

Write  for  New  Demiag  Submersible  Pump  Bulletin  6700-E 

DEMING  JET  PUMPS  AND  WATER  SYSTEMS 

A  complete  selection  of  these  popular  pumps.  Only  two 
moving  parts  in  pump.  Easily  convertible  from  shallow 
to  deep  well  service.  Pump  can  be  placed  over  or  away 
from  well. 

Single  and  two-pipe  units.  Full  range  of  capacities  from 
the  smallest  up  to  3120  gallons  per  hour.  Write  for 
details  referring  to  Fig.  4963. 

SPECIFY  DEMING 

PUMPS  AND  WATER  SYSTEMS 

.  The  DEMING  Company  *510  Broadway  •  Salem,  Ohio 


New  Power  Choring 

from  vJameswey 


Big,  husky  ram  with  an  8-foot 
stroke  furnishes  2-way  power  to 
^tter  shuttle-cleaners.  Flexible. 
Safe.  Ek»nomical. 

Big-capacity,  motor-driven  hy¬ 
draulic  pump  handles  over  100 
cows  in  stalls.  Plenty  of  power 
for  bonus  capacity  with  this  new 
hydraulic  bam  cleaner. 

Shown  above,  a  Wpical  instal¬ 
lation.  Flexible  Jamesway  hy¬ 
draulics  let  you  install  the  motor, 
pump,  tank  and  ram  inside  or 
outside,  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
in  your  bam. 


detaiu  now.  Or  write  JAMES 
MFC.  CO.,  c/o  your  nearest  di¬ 
vision  office.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.; 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles  63, 
Calif.  Address  Dept.  FQ-37. 


Now  Jamesway  engineers  have  taken 
the  genius  of  Shuttle- Stroke  design  .  .  . 
combined  it  with  the  economy  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  hydraulics  to  give  you  a  brand 
new  bam  cleaner  that  power-cleans  gut¬ 
ters  slick  as  a  whistle. 

Famous  push-pull  action  mixes  liquids 
and  solids,  speeds  them  to  the  Liqui- 
Matic  or  Flat  Bed  elevator.  High  speed 
elevators  can’t  possibly  overload.  Won’t 
freeze  up  either  —  both  models  are  self 
cleaning. 

Unmatched  simplicity  and  economy 
are  yours  with  Jamesway’s  rugged,  effi¬ 


cient  design.  The  whole  power  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  one  motor  .  . .  one  pump  . . .  one 
oil  tank  .  .  .  one  self-reversing  ram.  It’s 
the  strongest  ever  ...  no  gears,  no  pins, 
no  sprockets  to  break.  No  worry  about 
overloading  —  a  safety  release  valve  by¬ 
passes  oil  when  pressure  reaches  900 11». 
And  all  drive  parts  opierate  in  oil  for 
lowest  possible  wear. 


See  this  revolutionary  Piston- Powered 
Cleaner  at  your  Jamesway  dealer’s  now. 
You’ll  agree,  no  other  bam  cleaner  can 
touch  it  for  power,  strength,  safety  and 
lowest  possible  cost. 


HYDRAULIC 

BARN  CLEANER 

most  powerful,  economical, 
strongest,  safest  barn 
cleaner  ever  built 


JAMESWAY  POWER  CHORING  MECHANIZES  YOUR  BARNYARD  AS  YOUR  TRACTOR  MECHANIZES  YOUR  FIELD  WORK 


N*w  Ihtrttic-Sirak*  ct*«w«r  b  MWAlh  in 
OftlMi  .  .  .  chnapar  t*  ImtoN.  OutwMht, 
Mrtw««r»  all  •ibw*.  Dm*  >  ar  3  kaar* 
af  hand  lahar  whila  yaa  da  alhar  (karat. 

.  a  Hara’t  |»awar  (kartaif  at  IH  kaat. 


’r  a  by 


takes  badcaches 
away 


Chaica  af  twa  naw  all-daaf  alavafati  Uaal  MaRk  tar  a  imatl  dawn  paywanr  and  |T  a 

and  Haf  Bad.  U4|ai-ftlati(  rant  at  B  Ihnat  and  tlai  a  day,  yaa  can  awn  any  p(a<a  af  Jaraaa- 

Bad  al  4  lima*  dia  tpaad  af  gaMar  tkaltlat.  Balk  •/  way  Pawar  Ckaring  acMwanf.  Taka* 
lava  Ifca  ligaidt  a*  wall  aa  dia  (alldt  —  tava  dta  dia  ptaca  af  |i  aa  haar  kir^  man. 

mad  valaakb  part  af  Ika  manara. 


f. 
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PROFIT  BESIBRCD 


with  the  EXCLUSIVE 


Buckner's  revolutionary  GDG 
bearing  is  designed  so  teflon 
and  synthetic  rubber  washers 
absorb  normal  sprinkler  wear. 
Because  the  friction  coefficient 
between  plastic  and  rubber  is 
substantially  less  than  be¬ 
tween  soft  rubber  and  brass  or 
metal  against  metal,  Buckner's 
GDG  bearing  means  longer 
sprinkler  life. 

42  years  experience  building 
better  sprinklers. 


M.\NrF.4rTrRING  CO..  INC. 

P  O.  Box  232  *  Fresno  (8),  Californio 


breed  the  ewe  lambs  of  that  cross  to  Suf¬ 
folk  rams.  The  ewes  from  that  cross  aie 
the  kind  we  like.  Then  we  use  Sufl'olk 
rams  ourselves.  VVe  like  them  because  the 
packers  like  them.  They  turn  out  crackin’ 
good  lambs,  but  you  have  to  feed  them 
and  you  have  to  get  them  to  market  early.'’ 

The  Stark  lambs  are  dropped  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March.  They  run  on  brome- 
clover  pastures  with  their  mothers  and 
they  begin  to  get  a  grain  ration  in  creeps 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  handle  it.  This 
ration  consists  of  400  pounds  of  oil  meal, 
200  pounds  of  molasses,  15  pounds  of 
bone  meal,  30  pounds  of  salt,  30  pounds  of 
Aurofax,  and  equal  parts  of  rough  cracked 
corn  and  oats  to  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  ton.  Stark  estimates  they  eat  about  2 
pounds  of  this  mixture  a  day  and  put  on 
about  a  ^-pound  gain. 

The  ewes  are  wormed  in  the  fall  and 
spring  and  are  carried  through  the  winter 
on  good  hay  and  corn  silage  with  some 
grain  added  to  the  ration  a  month  before 
lambing.  Stark  cautions  against  overfeed¬ 
ing,  particularly  before  breeding  time.  “We 
came  up  with  forty  dry'  ewes  last  spring,” 
he  notes,  “because  they  ate  too  much.  The 
pasture  was  getting  short  and  we  put  them 
on  a  new  seeding  and  that  did  it.” 

In  many  sections  dogs  have  just  about 
put  the  sheepman  out  of  business,  but  the 
Starks  have  never  had  too  much  trouble 
with  them.  Like  most  of  their  neighbors 


You  can’t  beat  flexible  pipe 
^  made  of  ALATHON'  25  for 
W  strength  and  durabiiity 


says  MR.  CLAIRE  W.  ELLIS/  South  Beloit,  III, 


“I  tried  pipe  made  of  Alathon  25  because  a 
number  or  people  I  know  were  using  it  on  their 
farms  and  told  me  it  was  dependable.  And  be¬ 
lieve  me  they  were  right.  I’ve  had  pipe  of 
Alathon  25  in  for  three  years  now  and  have 
had  absolutely  no  trouble  ...  no  pin  holing, 
splitting  or  rotting.  You  can’t  beat  flexible  pipe 
made  of  Alathon  25  for  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility.” 

Because  Alathon  25  polyethylene  resin  is 
formulated  from  pure  materials  specifically  for 
pipe  use,  it  provides  advantages  found  in  no 
other  flexible  pipe  material. 

Pipe  made  of  Du  Pont  Alathon  25  is  extra 
durable . . .  stands  up  under  maximum  pressure 
for  longer  periods,  contact  with  corrosive  soil 
chemicals  and  rugged  use  to  which  farm  pipe 
is  subjected.  This  means  that  when  you  install 
pipe  made  of  Alathon  25  you’re  assured  of 
years  of  trouble-free  service. 

Make  sure  you’re  getting  the  best  when  you 
buy  flexible  plastic  pipe.  Look  for  the  green 
tag  with  the  words  “Quality  Pipe  Made  of 
Du  Pont  Alathon  25.” 

(Pipe  made  of  Alathon  25  is  available  through  A 
Montgomery  Ward  and  other  dealers. )  * 


There  is  a  difference  in  flexible  plastic  pipe 


specify  quality  pipe  made  of  ALATHON  ®  25 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BEHER  UVING  . .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


they  keep  the  flock  in  the  barn  lot  at 
niiiht.  A  good  many  sheep  raisers  have 
pole  lights  around  the  lot  they  keep  on  all 
night.  One  successful  operator  has  a 
little  trailer  he  can  pull  into  a  remote 
field  and  sleep  with  his  flock  if  the  dog 
problem  gets  bad.  Another  uses  the  subtle 
device  of  giving  orphan  lambs  to  his 
neighbors.  If  the  neighbor’s  dog  kills  the 
lamb  said  dog  is  marked  for  extinction. 
Robert  Stark  remarks  facetiously,  “We 
insure  our  lambs  against  dogs,  fire,  and 
theft  and  that  seems  to  do  the  trick.” 

A  sharp  contrast  to  the  Stark  program 
is  the  700-ewe  operation  of  Glenn  Rob¬ 
inson  and  Earl  Engelson,  mentioned 
earlier.  Not  that  it  is  any  less  precise, 
though  Robinson  refers  to  it  as  a  “scaven¬ 
ger  operation,”  it  is  just  that  the  Robin- 
son-Engelson  team  believe  in  feeding  as 
little  grain  as  possible  and  they  do  not  sell 
their  lambs  until  late  in  the  year,  long 
after  the  market  has  passed  its  peak. 
Those  lambs  are  the  talk  of  the  Chicago 
yards,  though,  from  the  time  the  first 
load  rolls  in  at  International  time,  just 
after  Thanksgiving,  until  the  last  cut 
goes  across  the  scales  around  the  first  of 
the  year.  So  excellent  are  they  that  they 
command  anywhere  from  a  $1.50  to  a 
$5  premium  over  the  rest  of  the  market. 
This  coupled  with  the  fact  the  bulk  of 
their  ration  has  been  pasture  and  corn¬ 
field  gleanings  makes  them  profitable. 

The  refinements  of  the  Robinson-En- 
gelson  system  are  so  varied  that  trying 
to  describe  them  is  almost  as  tough  a 
job  as  giving  a  blow-by-blow  description 
of  a  three-ring  circus.  One  of  their  basic 
rules  seems  to  be  never  to  be  satisfied 
that  they  have  found  the  answer.  Robin¬ 
son  points  out.  “We  tried  a  few  Hamp¬ 
shire  rams  last  fall.  We’ve  been  using 
Southdowns  right  along,  but  we  thought 
we’d  see  if  maybe  we  couldn’t  get  a 
little  better  lamb  from  these  white-faced 
ewes  by  using  a  bigger  ram.  So  four  of 
the  seventeen  rams  we  used  last  year 
were  Hamps.  While  we  like  to  buy  older 
ewes  for  our  flock  replacements  because 
they  lamb  easier,  we  are  trying  some 
yearlings  this  year;  and  we’ve  switched 
to  white-faced  ewes,  although  we’ll  still 
use  the  black-faced  ones  if  we  can  buy 
them  right. 

“Getting  back  to  the  rams,  we’ve  used 
Shropshires  at  times,  but  we  didn’t  like 
them  very  well.  A  Shrop  lamb  is  just 
plain  stubborn.  He  doesn’t  care  whether 
he  sucks  or  not. 

“We  never  get  rid  of  a  ram,  either,” 
Robinson  continues.  “We  use  them  till 
they  die,  and  we  find  that  if  you  run 
about  forty  ewes  to  a  ram  it  keeps  the 
lambs  from  bunching  at  lambing  time. 

“When  we  buy  rams  we  look  for  in¬ 
dividuals  with  a  lot  of  size.  They  have 
to  have  depth  and  breadth  in  the  rear 
end.  When  you  take  those  lambs  to  Chi¬ 
cago  it’s  the  hind  end  that  sells  them.” 

How  do  they  produce  premium  lambs? 

“Exercise  does  it,”  answers  Robinson. 
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1  LIFETIME 
WATER 
SERVICE 


V. .  insist  on 

YARDLEY 

flexible 


Easy  to  install,  non-corrosive 
. . .  and  it’s  permanent 

Yardley  pipe  meets  every  requirement  for 
complete  satisfaction  in  your  cold  water  system. 
Your  assurance  of  quality,  in  manufacture  and 
basic  material,  is  this  3-way  protection:  the  Yard- 
ley  imprint,  the  Alathon  25  tag,  the  NSF  seal. 

Made  specifically  for  farm  use,  Y'ardley  pipe 
is  safe  for  drinking  water;  it  withstands  top-rated 
pressures  even  after  years  of  use;  resists  corrosive 
soil  chemicals. 

Run  lines  ^asily,  quickly,  at  low  cost  wherever 
you  need  cold  water  —  your  home,  milk  house, 
barn,  livestock,  poultry  and  gardens.  Flexible  long 
lengths  (up  to  4(X)  ft.)  save  fittings,  time,  money. 
Six  sizes,  inch  to  2  inches.  Three  working  pres¬ 
sures,  75-lb.,  JOO-lb.  and  125-lb. 

Don't  just  buy  pipe.  Make  sure  it  is  made  by 
Yardley,  the  pioneer  of  improvements  in  plastic 
pipe.  Write  for  free  literature. 

YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO. 

142  PARSONS  AVENUE.  COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 
In  Canada:  Daymond  Co..  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Export  Soles:  F.  and  J.  Meyer,  115  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  U.S.A. 


This  green  tag  certifies 
Yardley  pipe  is  made  of 
all-new  resin  formulated 
specifically  for  use  in 
plastic  pipe. 


Seal  of  approval  for  Irons- 
mission  of  drinking  water 
certified  by  the  National 
Sanitation  Foundation. 


Use  Yardley  Twin-du-il  for  jet  pumps 
and  Sub-du-il  for  submersible  pumps. 


There  is  aaifference  in  plastic  pipe 
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UPDATE 


YOUR  TRACTOR 


Today’s  newest  farm  equipment,  designed  to  do  a  bigger  job  on  the  farm, 
requires  increased  tractor  power.  M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons  give  your 
present  tractor  the  additional  horsepower  that  makes  your  tractor  far 
more  powerful  than  today’s  newest  model.  Slash  tractor  operating  time, 
fuel  and  labor  costs  with  a  matched  set  of  M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons. 

Actual  field  tests  on  equal  acreages  prove  conclusively  that  a  tractor 
equipped  ^^'ith  M&W  Pistons  saves  as  much  as  113  field  hours  yearly  over 
standard  equipment.  Cash  savings  in  fuel  and  operating  time  alone 
amount  to  nearly  $200  each  year. 

If  you  want  your  farm  dollar  to  do  double  duty— yet  want  more  power 
than  new  models  offer,  buy  tomorrow’s  new  tractor  performance  today. 

Install  genuine  M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons.  Often  copied— never  dupli¬ 
cated.  When  you  ask  for  M&W  Add-POW’R,  you  get  such  power  ad¬ 
vancements  as  chrome  rings,  offset  piston  pins,  adjustable  ring  tension, 
aluminum  alloy  construction,  larger  diameter  and  special  sleeves.  There 
are  genuine  M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons  for  over  70  models  and  makes  of 
tractors.  See  your  nearby  equipment  dealer  today. 

TRANSMISSION  TROUBLE???  GET  9  SPEEDS 
FORWARD  WITH  NEW  M&W  GEARS 

Next  time  your  Farmall  gives  you  transmission  trouble,  have  your  tractor 
dealer  put  in  an  M&W  9  Speed  Transmission.  For  very  few  dollars  more 
than  necessary  repairs  would  cost,  you  can  have  4  additional  field  speeds 
between  4th  and  road  gear.  Stop  wasting  tractor  power  on  field  speeds 
too  slow  for  light  jobs  such  as  hauling,  hoeing,  cultivating  and  harrowing. 

Save  gallons  of  gas  every  day  doing  all  your  work  at  a  speed  best  suited 
to  the  job.  In  less  than  a  year  fuel  savings  alone  more  than  pay  for  your 
M&W  9  Speed  Transmission.  See  your  tractor  dealer  today  for  an  M&W 
9  Speed. 

GET  MORE  OUT  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  TRACTOR 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Send  postcard  today  with  your  name  and  address  for 
this  big  32-page  Power  Story  book,  *'How  To  Get 
Mere  Out  Of  Your  Present  Tractor.'* 

For  BetUf-Thm-^Standard  Peifonnofico 

M«W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 

3907  GREEN  STREET  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


“We  see  that  they  get  all  they  can  eat, 
plus  plenty  of  water,  shade,  minerals  and 
protein,  and  that’s  it.  We  call  this  a 
scavenger  operation  because  basically  all 
these  lambs  get  is  what  they  pick  up  out 
of  the  fields.  We  don’t  aim  to  feed  any 
grain  out  of  the  bin  if  we  can  help  it. 
We  run  the  lambs  in  the  corn  fields  in 
the  fall — our  neighbors  like  to  have  us 
turn  our  lambs  on  their  fields  because 
they  will  clean  them  up  better  than  hogs 
will — and  we  send  them  to  market  right 
out  of  the  field.” 

Robinson  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  vaccinating  against  overeating  dis¬ 
ease.  “We  give  all  our  lambs  5  cc.  of  an 
Anchor  Serum  around  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,”  he  says,  “we  let  them  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  hayfield  or  pasture,  too,  while 
they  are  on  the  stalk  ground  and  we  turn 
them  out  only  for  a  little  while  at  a 
time  to  start.” 

The  combined  Robinson-Engelson  farms 
total  better  than  600  acres.  None  of  the 
inside  fences  are  permanent;  they  can  tear 
down  the  wire  between  corn  field  and 
meadow  in  short  order;  and  one  of  their 
tricks  to  cut  costs  in  this  department  is  to 
salvage  and  re-use  every  foot  of  used 
fencing  in  the  neighborhood.  If  word  gets 
around  that  Joe  Green  is  going  to  have 
to  tear  out  a  piece  of  fence  to  make  way 
for  a  road  improvement,  Glenn  Robinson 
will  be  over  in  the  morning  to  roll  up 
that  wire  and  cart  it  home  on  his  trailer. 

The  around-the-calendar  Robinson-En¬ 
gelson  sheep  program  goes  like  this:  The 
ewes  are  flushed  on  red  clover  pasture  or 
bean  fields  in  October,  care  being  taken 
to  see  they  don’t  gorge  themselves  on 
the  bean  fields  the  first  few  days. 

The  rams  are  turned  with  the  ewes 
about  the  25th  of  October  and  are  taken 
out  around  January  1.  This  brings  the 
lambs  between  the  middle  of  March  and 
the  first  of  May.  “We  don’t  want  them 
any  later  than  the  first  of  May,”  Robin¬ 
son  says.  “A  late  lamb  is  a  wormy  one. 
May  and  June  lambs  are  no  good.” 

Engelson,  a  bachelor  and  the  senior 
partner  of  the  team,  sleeps  in  the  barn 
at  lambing  time  and  it  is  his  skilled  mid¬ 
wifery  that  enables  them  to  come  through 
consistently  with  lamb  crops  around  the 
1 30  per  cent  mark. 

The  ewes  get  one  pound  of  oats  a  day 
during  the  month  before  lambing.  They 
are  taken  off  the  grain  for  a  day  or  two 
right  at  lambing  time  so  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  ov'er-stimulated ;  then  their 
ration  is  increased  to  2  pounds  until  they 
are  turned  on  good  pasture. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  creep  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  Robinson-Engelson  system  though 
the  lambs  do  get  about  1/5  to  1/4  pound 
per  day  of  linseed  oil  meal  after  they  are 
weaned.  The  first  week  of  March  is  shear¬ 
ing  time. 

Pastures  are  rotated  every  two  weeks 
and  since  the  lambs  are  kept  all  through 
the  summer  they  are  wormed  once  a 
month  in  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
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toinber  with  a  5  cc.  dose  of  Jen-Sal 
•‘Trivermol.”  The  ewes  get  10  cc.  of  this 
same  preparation  in  June  and  September. 
A  mixture  of  9  pounds  of  salt  and  1  pound 
of  phenothiazine  is  kept  before  the  flock. 

I’he  lambs  are  weaned  around  the  first 
of  September  and  are  turned  on  those 
g(K)d  birdsfoot  or  red  clover  pastures.  Then 
later  in  the  fall,  they  start  cleaning  up 
the  cornfields.  This  is  a  relatively  critical 
period  for  the  lambs  will  eat  themselves 
dead  in  no  time  at  all  if  they  are  not 
handled  carefully.  As  was  noted  above 
they  are  vaccinated  against  overeating  dis¬ 
ease.  They  are  also  fed  some  corn  in  bunks 
before  turning  into  the  fields — the  only 
“out  of  bin”  grain  they  get;  and  they  are 
only  allowed  in  the  cornfields  an  hour  or 
so  at  a  time  until  they  get  used  to  it. 

In  scrounging  up  and  down  the  fields 
they  get  that  exercise  Glenn  Robinson  feels 
is  so  essential  in  building  a  firm-fleshed 
carcass.  The  first  bunch  will  reach  market 
weight  of  around  95  pounds  just  about 
Thanksgiving  time.  They  are  loaded  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  fields  without  any  further 
finishing  and  go  to  Chicago  to  entice  the 
buyers  with  orders  for  high-quality  meat. 

And  any  sheepman  who  does  his  part 
and  brings  his  product  to  market  in  good 
condition  at  the  right  time  will  find  him¬ 
self  with  a  commodity  he  can  turn  at  a 
nice  price.  Right  now  it  is  hard  to  get 
bearish  on  sheep.  Don’t  sell  them  short. 


YOUR  GRAIN  NEEDS 
AIR  CONDITIONING,  TOO 


Not  this  summer,  of  course.  But  this  fall  and  winter  when  trouble  can 
strike.  That’s  when  moisture  migration  can  set  off  a  chain  of  events  that 
can  cost  you  several  thousand  dollars.  Heating  and  spoilage  can  start. 
Infestation  can  gain  a  foothold.  Whole  bins  of  grain  can  go  out  of  condi¬ 
tion,  suffer  heavy  discounts  and  become  unsuitable  for  feed.  Fortunately, 
there’s  a  way  to  avoid  this  —  at  low  cost. 


Step  Ahead 
with 

Charollaise 


Improved  Butler  Force-Aire  System 

This  system  dries  grain  to  safe  moisture  lev¬ 
els  and  keeps  it  in  condition  during  storage. 
Conditions  the  natural  way  with  unheated 
ai^  —  and  for  pennies  a  bushel.  Now,  a  new 
perforated  floor  for  Butler  grain  bins  makes 
Force-Aire  drying  and  conditioning  even 
more  effective.  It  greatly  improves  distribu¬ 
tes  tion  of  the  high  volume  of  air  delivered  by 

pE'’—s  the  Butler  Force-Aire  fan.  Butler’s  perforated 

FT  floor  is  a  complete  system,  with  all-metal 

supports,  that  sets  up  easier  and  faster  than 
previous  models.  No  heavy  ducting  to  move 
and  man-handle.  And  it’s  easier  to  clean  or 
disassemble  for  transfer  to  a  new  location. 

New  catalog  gives  important  details. 


Modern  consumer  demand  is  for  a 
meatier  type  beef  animal.  STEP 
AHF^AD  with  Charollaise!  Population 
trends  and  the  taste  of  the  modern 
housewife  demand  fine  beef  more  eco¬ 
nomically  produced  —  Charollaise  is 
the  answer! 

Our  breeding  is  designed  to  produce 
Charollaise  from  America’s  foremost 
bloodlines  (Senor  and  Wotan).  These 
performance-tested  animals  are  bred 
for  the  fastest  possible  rate  of  gain, 
weight-for-age  superiority  and  ability 
to  convert  feed  into  fine  marbled  beef 
with  small  waste  fat  and  high  dress- 
out  percentages. 

Individual  animals  or  selected 
groups  of  purebred  bulls  and  cows  are 
available  for  sale  or  lease  at  this  time. 

May  we  send  you  the  facts  on  the 
modern  approach  to  beef  production. 


N«w  BuHar  groin  bin  floor  crootai  o  planum 
chombar  undar  tha  antira  bin,  improvas  distri¬ 
bution  of  air,  spaads  drying  of  groin,  and  is 
aosiar  to  install.  For  now  or  axisting  bins. 


Moil  coupon  to  offico  naorast  you. 


Dapt.  378,  P.O.  Box  7027,  1020  E.  63rd  St.,  Kansas  City  13,  Mo. 
978A,  Sixth  Avonua,  S.E.,  Minnaopolis  14,  Minnasota 
921  Avanua  W,  Enslay,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dapt.  78A,  Richmond,  California 


Monufocturars  of  Farm  Equipmant 
Buildings  •  Oil  Equipmant 
Dry  Claonars  Equipmant 
Outdoor  Advartising  Equipmant 
Custom  Fabrication 


Pleosa  send  new  catalog  on  Butler  Forca-Aira  System. 


McGINNESS  BROTHERS 

Middle  West’s  Oldest  Charollaise  Breeders 
Lathrop,  Missouri  Phone  500 


Nctina. 


Address. 


Town 


$«rvi(  Equipmanl  Company 
1000  Singloton  Blvd. 

Dalla>,  Toxat 

PImm  sond  mo  information  en_ 

Nomo _ 

Addroti _ 

Cty - 


Dept.  FQ 


Typo  Tractor  Ownod_ 


Stimulated  activities  of  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria.  Both  the  microbes  in  the  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  the  legumes  grown  and 
those  living  independently  in  the  soil  had 
profited  by  the  fertilizer  applications. 

Some  50  years  ago  Paul  Wagner,  a  well- 
known  Gennan  chemist,  pointed  out  that 
a  crop  recovers  only  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  phosphorus  from  a  broadcast 
application  of  fertilizer  the  first  year  after 
it  has  been  made.  This  indicated  a  need 
to  apply  from  5  to  10  times  as  much 
phosphorus  in  fertilizer  form  as  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  contained  in  the  hoped-for 
crop  increase.  And  this  has  long  been 
standard  practice  on  intensively  farmed 
land,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  phosphorus  would  accumulate 
in  the  soil.  Examination  of  many  samples 
of  soil  from  intensively-cropped  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farms  has  shown  that  much  of  this 
liberally-fertilized  land  now  contains  at 
least  twice  as  much  phosphorus  as  it  did 
originally.  The  1-ton-per  acre  applica¬ 
tions  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  that  were  long  the 
rule  are  now  giving  way  to  half-ton  ap¬ 
plications  of  a  10-10-10  grade,  and  with¬ 
out  loss  in  yield. 

Accumulations  of  potassium  in  soils 
from  heavy  applications  of  fertilizer  are 
not  so  dependable.  Plants  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  take  up  much  more  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  than  they  need,  and  this  is  hauled 
away  with  the  crop.  Alfalfa,  for  example, 
may  contain  as  little  as  0.75  per  cent  potas¬ 
sium  or  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  supply  at  its  disposal.  About  2  per 
cent  is  all  that  is  required  to  maintain 
good  stands  over  a  considerable  period. 

Nevertheless,  applications  of  potassium 
will  result  in  building  up  a  reserve  of  this 
element  in  the  soil.  In  a  10-year  test  at 
the  New  Jersey  Station  1  ton  of  4-8-8 
fertilizer  was  applied  per  acre  per  year, 
in  comparison  with  equivalent  amounts 
of  5-10-10,  8-16-16,  10-20-20,  and  12-24- 
24  grades.  Crops  were  grown,  harvested, 
and  removed.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  test 
the  soil  on  these  plots,  a  Sassafras  loam, 
contained  two  to  three  times  as  much 
exchangeable  (available)  potassium  as  had 
been  present  at  the  beginning. 

The  most  striking  residual  effects  from 
such  accummulations  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potassium  are  found  follow¬ 
ing  row  applications  of  fertilizer.  They 
show  up  as  dark-green  streaks  through  any 
small-grain  or  grass  crop  that  follows. 
They  are  particularly  noticeable  after  poor 
crop  years.  Usually  they  disappear  after 
the  second  crop  season. 

A  second  type  of  residual  effect  is  found 
after  long-continued  use  of  fertilizers  has 
built  up  the  fertility  reserves  in  the  entire 
plow  depth  of  soil  to  a  high  level.  If,  for 
some  reason,  no  fertilizer  is  applied  to  the 
crop  being  currently  grown,  a  good  yield 
will  be  obtained  notwithstanding.  In  such 
cases  we  are  dealing  with  long-time  ac- 
cumidations  of  fertilizer-produced  humus 
and  of  the  fertility  elements  therein. 


HOW  TO  FIGl^RE  FERTILIZER  CARRY  OVER 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


refuse  behind  to  add  50  percent  to  the 
soil’s  humus  supply. 

Humus  is  the  storehouse  of  soil  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  that  the  fertilized  soil  contained  35 


per  cent  more  nitrogen  than  the  soil  of 
the  check  plot.  Part  of  this  nitrogen  had 
been  left  over  from  the  fertilizer  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  crop  refuse.  And  part  of  it  had 
come  from  the  air,  through  the  greatly 


Pulverizes 
4"x  4"  posts 

Unretouched  photos 
demonstrate  Servis 
Gyro's  rugged  brush 
cutting  ability.  Here 
a  production  line 
Gyro  57  shatters  a 
row  of  4"x  4"  fence 
posts  with  ease. 

Shreds  thick¬ 
est  stands  of 
cotton  and 
grain  stalks 

Superior  shredding 
results  from  patented 
intermeshing  blades 
and  powerful  Gyro 
action.  Dual  an^  fan- 
type  blades  are  op¬ 
tional. 


offer  light 

weight, 

real 

economy, 
low  price. 

New  SC-80  Mow¬ 
er  (right),  belt 
driven,  features 
twin  rotary  blades, 
cuts  80"  swath. 
E-60  Clipper  (low¬ 
er  right)  cuts  60" 
swath.  Lighter  than 
Gy ros  for  econ¬ 
omy,  it  features 
same  heavy  duty 
gears  and  bear¬ 
ings  for  long  life. 
Both  convert  to 
lift-type  models. 


Aloice  Pay  Dirt  Pay  More  .  .  .  Join  Your  Soil  Conservation  District 
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PRICE 


SHUR-RANE  is  priced  with  the  lowest  in  the 

industry. 

QUALITY..  .SHUR-RANE  guarantees  the  best,  both 
in  exclusive  design  features  (such  as  shur-latch)  and 
in  strength,  durability  and  appearance  of  castings. 

PERFORMANCE..  .  Your  SHUR-RANE  system  is 
engineered  for  your  particular  crops,  soil,  terrain,  cli¬ 
mate,  water,  labor  and  power  supply! 

VERSATILITY.  .Your  SHUR-RANE  system  is  planned 
to  meet  new  problems,  to  use  new  sprinkler  techniques 
and  for  expansion  at  lowest  cost! 

SERVICE..  .  SHUR-RANE  has  the  world's  largest  net¬ 
work  of  trained  irrigation  dealers!  No  orphan  systems! 
,  Spare  parts  will  always  be  readily  available. 

SATISFACTION..  .  Every  shur-rane  system  is 

REGISTERED  and  backed  by  the  manufacturer,  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  industry! 


SHUR-RANE  couplers,  valves  and  fit¬ 
tings  for  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  are  recognized  as  the 
finest  obtainable.  Now,  new  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution  econo¬ 
mies  allow  SHUR-RANE  to  be  priced 
with  the  lowest!  Why  pay  more  for 
an  inferior  system?  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  SHUR-RANE  is  your  best  value 
in  sprinkler  irrigation! 

SERIES  #400  —  The  line  designed  for 
those  who  want  the  ultimate  in  quality 
and  operation! 

SERIES  ifSOO-^The  standard  line  for  low 
original  cost  and  for  operating  economy. 


»fi  ■ooimWf^AVAititiiaife  t 

I  KM30  MAO 

□  What  you  fhould  know  about  !  ■« 

iDHow  to  chooaa  a  n>rinkter  j  SHUR  RANC 

krriaationayitain.  ! 

I  Homo _ 

fpacial yampMatooit;  t 

□  Cora  □Cotton  O FWl  Irrlgattoo  |  ****•” - 

□  Grain*  □  Orchard*  □  Row  Croi>*  j  ' 

□  Pastor* □  Produce  □l^rtlUnr  j  larmwO 


AHENTION 

PLEASE 

Rogitfored 

SHUR-RANE  OWNERS:  \ 
Your  now  ‘Operating 
Manual"  will  bo  mailod 
shortly. 


\  ■ 
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TRACE  MIHERALS 

as  found  in 


HYBRO-TITE^ 


OFTEN  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

•  Big  rather  than  small  crops 

•  Thrifty  rather  than  unthrifty  livestock 

•  Small  raHler  than  large  fertilizing  bills 


The  soil  of  your  farm,  your  orchards,  your  garden,  may  contain 
insufficient  trace  minerals  to  give  you  the  bumper  crops  you  want 
—keep  your  livestock  thrifty— make  your  garden  your  pride— 
step  up  your  farm  income. 

You,  like  memy  farmers  and  growers  interested  in  building  soil 
fertility  at  low  cost,  will  want  to  test  Hybro-Tite.  Hybro-Tite  is  a 
hybrid  granite  gneiss  containing  potash  and  19  trace  minerals; 
aluminum,  silicon,  sodium,  titanium,  calcium,  phosphorus,  mag¬ 
nesium,  iron,  manganese,  strontium,  yttriiun,  silver,  zinc,  zir¬ 
conium,  lead,  nickel,  chromium,  copper,  vanadium. 

You  may  find  that  one  or  more  of  these  19  trace  minerals  found 
in  Hybro-Tite  will  free  valuable  elements  “locked  up”  in  your 
soil— make  them  available  to  your  plant  life  growth— reduce  your 
fertilizing  bills. 


Soil  tests  made  before  and  after  soil  conditioning  with  Hybro- 
Tite  sometimes  show  more  fertilizing  elements  available  even 
after  cropping  than  before  Hybro-Tite  was  applied. 


Users  of  Hybro-Tite  have  reported  greatly  increased  yields  of 
grains,  grasses,  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  and  row  crops.  Hybro- 
Tite  is  slow  acting,  long  sustaining— one  of  the  least  expensive 
ways  of  building  soil  fertility.  Fall  is  a 
go^  time  to  apply  Hybro-Tite,  let  it 
winter  and  weaker. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Write  for  FREE  24-page 
illustrated  booklet,  “As  Others  Tell  the 
Story  of  Hybro-Tite,”  containing  42  inter¬ 
esting  case  histories. 

SEND  25  Cents  for  63  Page  Book  “BREAD  from  STDNES” 

•Trademark  of  PoUsh  Rock  Company  of  America.  Inc. 

- 1 


THIS  63-PAGE  BOOK,  writ-  ■ 

ten  by  Julius  Hensel,  emi-  * 

nent  German  scientist,  | 

provides  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information.  Tells  how  min-.  I 
eral  rich  granite  helps  buildf  ■ 
and  maintain  soil  fertility,  ' 
how  soil  composition  affects)  | 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of'  , 
livestock,  now  soil  nutrient  • 

balance  reduces  certain  pest  ■ 

hazards,  etc.  Only  25#.  Mail  ” 

coupon.  Get  your  copy  today.  | 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Attaattoa  af  Ctailes  L  OavidtOB,  PrasMaat 
Utbonia,  Geonia 

j — j  PtoaM  Mnd  me  a  cop;^  of  yoiunew  fr^boo^t, 

□ 
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Aa  Others  Tell  the  Story  of  Hybro-Tite.” 
I  encloae  25#  for  copy  of  the  63-page  book, 
"Bread  from  Stonee.” 
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JState- 


Since  we  know  how  much  fertilizer  it  takes  to  raise  a  100- 
bushel  crop  of  corn,  for  instance,  why  can’t  we  state  e.xactly 
how  much  in  the  way  of  applied  nutrients  remain  after  a  crop 
has  been  removed?  There  are  too  many  complications.  The 
method  of  fertilizer  application,  such  as  whether  broadcast  or 
in  the  row,  the  season,  the  stage  of  the  crop  when  the  fertilizer 
is  applied,  the  nature  of  the  fertilizer  materials  used  and  a 
hundred  other  influences  determine  carry-over.  In  adjoining 
fields,  of  identical  soil,  with  erosion,  weather,  and  all  other 
factors  the  same,  adequate  lime  on  one  field  as  against  too 
little  lime  on  the  next  field  can  cause  great  differences  in  the 
release  of  natural  or  applied  nutrients. 

Two  schools  of  thoughts  about  fertilizers  have  developed 
within  recent  years.  One  is  that  they  are  used  to  fertilize  the  soil. 
On  this  basis  they  are  applied  in  such  liberal  amounts  as  to 
enrich  the  entire  plow  depth  of  the  soil  and  to  build  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  fertility  reserve.  Once  this  has  been  accomplished 
and  yields  are  dependably  high,  only  maintenance  amounts  of 
fertilizers  need  be  used.  These  can  be  applied  at  any  con¬ 
venient  time  and  in  any  convenient  manner. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  fertilize  once  for  an  entire  rotation, 
if  conservation  practices  are  not  neglected.  Nutrients  will  obvi¬ 
ously  get  away  if  run-off  is  bad  on  slopes  or  if  ground  is  left 
without  cover  in  winter.  In  most  tests,  manure  applied  once 
in  a  four-year  rotation  has  shown  similar  results  in  the  long 
run  as  against  splitting  the  manure  between  corn,  small  grain, 
and  forage  crops.  As  for  heavy  applications  of  commercial 
phosphate  and  potash  once  in  a  rotation,  the  practice  is  sound 
if  preceded  by  soil  tests  and  where  the  purpose  is  to  build  up 
the  soil’s  reserve.  Small  starter  applications  will  still  be  beneficial. 
Once-over  heavy  applications  usually  show  longer-term  effects  if 
coarse  rock  potash  and  rock  phosphate,  both  more  slowly  avail¬ 
able,  are  used.  Purchased  nitrogen  is  too  unstable  in  the  soil 
to  be  applied  in  one  large  dose.  It  could  cause  lodging  in  small 
grains.  It  can  readily  leach  or  become  unavailable.  With  nitro¬ 
gen,  timing  is  important,  as  every  farmer  who  has  side-dressed 
corn  knows. 

The  fertilizing-the-soil  concept  has  been  in  operation  a  long 
time  in  the  intensively-farmed  section  around  our  large  cities 
and  in  the  truck-crop  areas  of  Florida,  California,  and  other 
states.  This  same  concept  is  involved  in  the  1-ton-per-acre  use 
of  rock  phosphate.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  pioneer  advocate  of  the 
liberal  use  of  this  material,  aimed  toward  doubling  the  phos¬ 
phorus  content  of  Illinois  soils,  and  then  maintaining  them 
at  that  level.  Similarly,  he  advocated  liberal  applications  of 
limestone  screenings,  the  coarse  particles  of  which  would  last 
a  long  time  in  the  soil. 

The  second  school  of  thought  on  fertilizer  practice  conceives 
of  the  problem  as  one  of  fertilizing  the  crop.  The  idea  here 
is  to  apply  only  enough  fertilizer  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  good  yield  of  the  crop  being  planted.  The  application 
is  made  along  the  row  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  it 
used  that  year.  The  system  appeals  to  the  tenant  farmer.  But 
the  concept  of  fertilizing  the  soil  might  well  be  of  much  more 
interest  to  the  tenant  if,  on  moving  off  the  land,  he  was  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  unexhausted  fertility  for  which  his  farming 
program  was  responsible. 

The  British  system  of  calculating  compensation  for  fertility 
reserves,  as  developed  by  Voelcker  and  Hall,  has  been  re¬ 
studied  from  time  to  time.  The  latest  report  on  the  subject 
is  contained  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Vol.  53,  pp.  163-170,  1946.  The  essentials  of  the  present  evalu¬ 
ations,  applied  to  this  country,  arc  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 
They  represent  the  thinking  of  a  committee  of  nine  prominent 
agricultural  scientists  in  Great  Britain  after  they  had  consulted 
with  farmers’  organizations  and  advisory  services. 

Compensation  for  liming  materials,  used  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  British  National  Advisory  Service, 
is  based  on  an  8-year  principle,  one  eighth  of  the  delivery 
cost  being  subtracted  each  year  after  application.  The  com¬ 
pensation  tables  for  manures,  fertilizers,  and  liming  materials 
are  used  only  as  guides,  not  necessarily  being  rigidly  applied. 
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A  fundamentally  different  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  was  developed  by  Robert  M.  Salter  and  his  associates 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  and  published  in  Extension  Bulletin 


Table  1 


Compensation  Allowances  For  Fertilizers 
After  Each  of  First  Three  Growing  Seasons 


After 

After 

After 

Materials 

First 

Second 

Third 

Nitrogen 

Season 

Season 

Season 

Inorganic*  . 

, ,  .  None 

None 

None 

Dried  blood  . 

None 

None 

None 

Other  organics  . 

...  1/2 

1/4 

None 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Available}  . 

...  2/3 

1/3 

1/6 

Insoluble}  . 

.  1/3 

1/6 

1/12 

Bonemeal  . 

...  1/2 

1/4 

1/8 

Rock  phosphate  .  . . . 

...  1/3 

1/6 

1/12 

Potash 

Available 

1/2 

1/4 

None 

*Such  as  sulfate  of  ammonia. 

ammonium  nitrate 

:,  anhydrous 

ammonia, 

and  urea. 

JAs  determined  by  official  methods  for  superphosphate  and  basic  slag. 


Table  2 

Compensation  Allowances*  For  Purchased  Dairy  Feeds 
Before  and  After  One  Crop  Has  Been  Removed 


Constituent 

Nitrogen  . 

Phosphoric  acid 
Potash  . 


Before 
per  cent 
30 
50 
60 


After 
per  cent 

15 

25 

30 


*When  fed  under  cover  or  on  the  land.  One  third  is  added  for  stock 
other  than  dairy  cows  or  horses.  When  feeding  is  done  under  unsatis¬ 
factory  conservation  conditions,  adjustments  are  made  accordingly. 


175,  1938.  Careful  study  of  soil  and  crop  data  from  the  several 
Central-West  experiment  stations  enabled  them  to  suggest  index 


For  LAND  LEVELING  ACCURACY! 

Marvin  LANDPLANE  is  THE  choice  of  leading  farmers 
and  commercial  leveling  contractors  because  it  is  unequalled 
for  getting  fields  super-smooth  and  level  with  top  economy! 
Only  LANDPLANE  has  the  exclusive  rectangular  design  for 
greater  active  leveling  area;  its  rigid  frame  construction, 
longer  length  and  maximum  stability  gives  “pinpoint”  level¬ 
ing  accuracy. 


There’s  a  size  for  every  leveling  need,  from  20  to  80  ft. 
Write  today  for  FREE  48-page  booklet,  prepared  by  land- 
MARVIN  10  X  30  FT.  LITTLE  SHAVER  ®  LANDPLANE  (S)  forming  experts. 


MARVIN  LANDPLANE  COMPANY 


P.  0.  BOX  209  FQ  WOODIAND,  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 


COMFORT  STALLS— a  sure  boost  to  milk  production.  Designed  to 
promote  cow  comfort,  better  stall  habits,  and  to  cut  the  work-load  of 
dairymen,  these  Clay  Comfort  Stalls  offer  generous  stall  area,  handy  feed 
and  water,  and  a  neat  barn  appearance. 


COW  COMFORT 

•  •  •  key  to  high  milk  production 


Comfort  Stalls  bring  pasture  contentment 
into  the  barn— give  dairy  cows  the  Doom, 
freedom  and  safety  they  need  for  top  production. 


Give  your  cows  pasture  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  barn  with 
Clay  Comfort  Stalls  and  they’ll 
give  you  higher  milk  production 
with  less  work.  These  wider,  long¬ 
er  stalls  make  it  easy  for  cows  to 
get  up  and  down— move  freely. 
Even  larger  cows  or  calf-heavy 
cows  have  plenty  of  room. 

Special  design  of  Clay  Com¬ 
fort  Stalls  promotes  good  stall 
habits.  Cows  must  move  forward, 
head  down,  for  feed.  To  stand, 
cow  must  move  back  .  .  .  drop¬ 
pings  fall  in  the  gutter,  not  on 
platform.  Extra  room  in  the  stall 
means  less  crowding  .  .  .  less 
mastitis  from  stepped-on  udder 
and  teats  ...  no  more  bruised 
knees.  Your  cow  is  safer,  happier. 

In  a  Clay  Comfort  Stall,  special 
construction  of  front  frame  saves 
you  money.  Front  pipe  on  stall 
is  water  line  .  .  .  another  pipe  is 
your  vacuum  line  for  milking. 
A  Clay  non-siphon  water  bowl 
furnished  with  every  other  stall. 

Get  the  facts  on  this  Clay  Com¬ 
fort  Stall  now.  Find  out  how  the 
extra  comfort  and  contentment 
it  offers  cows  can  put  extra  dol¬ 
lars  in  your  pocket.  Also,  full 
information  available  on  other 
Clay  equipment  to  add  to  cow 
comfort— take  the  strain  of  work 
off  you.  Write  today. 


MORE  IDEAS  FOR 
BOOSTING  PROFIT 
THROUGH  COW  COMFORT 


PUSH-BUTTON 
CLEANING 

Rugged,  depend¬ 
able  Clay  Barn 
Cleane  r  keeps 
barn  fresh  . . .  clean.  Steps  up  cam- 
fort  of  cows,  cuts  down  your  work. 


MECHANICAL 
FEEDING 
Push  a  button, 
silage  comes  down 
—fluffy,  palot- 
oble — just  as  cows  like  it.  Cloy 
Mechankol  Feeder  fills  bunks.  Both 
units  eosily  moved  .  .  .  both  save 
you  work  and  time. 


ELECTRIC 
HAY  DRYING 

A  Clay  Crop  Drier 
gives  you  better 
hoy,  safer.  No 
. .  cut  crop  before 
rain  and  sun  drench  away  nutrients. 
Save  money,  feed,  ond  time  with  a 
Clay  Crop  Drier. 


danger  of  fire  . 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
976  Fulton  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Rush  FREE  booklets  on  following: 

□  COMFORT  STALLS  □  MECHANICAL  FEEDING 

□  BARN  CLEANER  □  CLAY  CROP  DRIER 

NAME _ L 

ADDRESS _ 


EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
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f  Moisture  ^ 
Management 
L  PAYS  BIS  PROFITS  k 


lnig>if<^A 


Seven  all-purpose  models 
for  all  itondard  farm  trac¬ 
tors  . . .  for  Aufomotic  Soil 
Smoothing,  Dirt  Moving, 
Seedbed  Preparation! 


Summer  and  Foil  is  the  ideal  time  to  fill  pot  holes, 
smooth  fields  ond  improve  surfoce  drainoge  when 
preporin^  fields  for  olfalfa,  permanent  pasture, 
wheat  ground  or  after  crop  harvest.  Eversmarv 
smoothed  fields  free  of  pockets,  dead  furrows  ond 
bock  furrows  greatly  increase  crop  yields— reduce 
labor  ond  water  costs  on  irrigated  land.  With  spring- 
tooth  ottochment  the  Eversmon  is  a  complete  TILLAGE 
TOOL,  which  breaks  dods,  mulches  the  soil,  makes 
on  ideol  seedbed  which  holds  moisture,  mokes 
plonting  uniform,  cultivating  eosier  ond  harvesting 
faster.  Better  land  preparation  with  the  Eversmon 
will  protect  your  investment  in  high  priced  seed  and 
fertilizer.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 

EVERSMAN  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  8  •  Curtis  &  Fifth  •  Denver  4,  Colo. 


values  that  took  into  consideration  the 
crop  and  its  management,  the  treatments 
given  the  soil,  and  the  erosion  control  pro¬ 
grams  that  were  being  employed.  These 
values  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  45. 

If  one  accepts  these  index  values,  he 
can  calculate  the  net  effects  of  any  given 
system  of  soil  and  crop  management  on 
the  fertility*  status  of  land.  Thus,  for  a 
3-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  and  timo¬ 
thy,  with  the  use  of  5  tons  of  manure  and 
200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  each 
rotation  on  land  with  slight  or  no  erosion, 
an  annual  deterioration  value  of  -0.95  per 
cent  is  assigned.  For  a  four-year  rotation 
of  corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  alfalfa,  with  the 
use  of  ten  tons  of  manure  and  1,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  per  rotation 
on  the  same  kind  of  land,  the  annual  im¬ 
provement  value  would  be +0.56  per  cent. 

To  summarize,  combining  the  Bndings 
of  agronomists  and  farmers,  it  appears 
that  one  can  count  on  a  residual  carry¬ 
over  of  manures  and  fertilizers  for  at  least 
three  years;  that  any  type  of  practice  that 
materially  raises  crop  yields  will  leave 
correpondingly  larger  amounts  of  crop  re¬ 
fuse  on  and  in  the  soil.  Soil  microbes 
transforms  this  refuse  into  humus.  If  one 
follows  the  practice  of  always  using  more 
fertilizer  than  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
applied  will  need,  he  can  push  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  soil  up  to  ever  higher  levels, 
with  yields  that  correspond.  The  oftener 
.  legumes  enter  the  picture,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  manure  available  for  use,  and 
the  heavier  the  rate  of  application  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  the  higher  the  acre  yields  of  crops 
and  the  greater  the  accumulation  of 
humus.  “The  way  to  grow  bigger  crops 
is  to  grow  bigger  crops.” 


THE  AUTHOR;  Firman  E.  Bear,  one  of  the  leading! 
soil  scientists  of  the  world,  was  born  in  Ohio,  educated 
at  Ohio  State,  and  holds  a  Ph.D.  decree  from  Wisconsin. 
After  servinit  as  chairman  of  the  soils  departments  of 
West  V'irifinia,  Ohio  State,  and  Rotifers,  he  is  now  retired, 
but  continues  a  distinifuished  career  as  an  aifricultural 
consultant.  He  has  served  on  the  National  Research 
Council,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  and  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Aifronomy,  Soil  Science  Society  of  America, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America.  He  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Secretary’  of  Agriculture's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Soil  Conservation.  For  the  past  IS  years 
a  larife  part  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
trace  elements. 


GET  TO  KNOW  HASCO 

SHOP  THIS  NEW  CATALOG  FIRST 


YouTl  find  this  NEW  "NASCO"  Catalog  a  handy 
shopping  caniar  lor  all  your  sciantific  farming 
supplies  and  equipment.  Write  lor  your  FREE 
copy  TODAY. 


NASCO  TENITE  CATTLE  MARKERS 

with  NEW  COLORED  PLASTIC  NECK  BANDS 


THB  HhSPEBD  SPRAYER 


Ever  popular  *'NASCO**  TENITE  Cattle  Markers 
now  aveilable  with  Vinyl  Plastic  Neck  Bands  in 
4  colors,  numbers  1  to  999. 

C«97  -  yellow,  C49t  -  red.  C4t9  •  blue.  C7M  - 
white  with  black  cord.  Markers  with  plastic  neck 
bands  •  Per  dozen  •  B10.9S. 


is  your  farm 
or  ranch 

A  HEADACHE? 

If  you  feel  that  way,  get  in  touch 
with  Doane.  Farm  headaches  are  our 
business. 

*  Farms  and  ranches  managed 
for  absentee  owners. 

•  Farm  and  ranch  operating 
programs  developed. 

•  Consultation  on  all  kinds  of 
farm  and  ranch  problems. 

*  Appraisals  for  current  value 
and  long  term  income. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Organization  in 
the  U.S.  Engaged  in  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment.  Appraising  and  Agricultural 
Research. 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

31  Field  Offices  throughout  the  United  States 

5142  Deliiiar  Rlvd.,  Box  I I-M,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

FORT  ATKINSON  A4,  WISCONSIN 


Autbniatit 


Rope-wick 


fftKOpI 


OIL  FEED 

"  From 

5.  GAL.  OIL 

SUPPLY  TANK 


LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds  All  Grains 


Bowsh.r  All-Purpos.  Burr  Mill  giv.s  coarse  to 
fine  grind  for  cattle,  hags  ar  chickens — wlthaut 
changing  burrs.  Grinds  ear  earn,  shelled  earn, 
acts  and  all  small  grains — up  ta  170  bu.  an 
haur  at  5S0  RPM— 225  bu.  an  haur  at  1,100 
RPM.  Praduces  unifarm  granular  feed — na  dust. 


Easy  Grinding  Adjustment 
Handwheel  gives  instant  adjustment  far  any  size 
grind.  Mapper  is  only  30"  off  ground  on  rubber 
tires,  pro  mill  has  8  ft.  elevatar — Spaut  turns  in 
circle.  Fully  guranteed  by  Bowsher  Company — 
specializing  in  precision  built  burr  mills  since 
1882.  Send  card  today  for  complete  facts  to  The 
N,  P,  Bowsher  Co.,  915-1  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

rnrr  samples  OF  UNIFORM  grind 
I  nCC  A  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
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REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


average  more  milk 
PER  DAY  OF  LIFE 


The  realistic  yardstick  of  milk  per  day  of  life  (average  daily 
production  from  birth  to  death,  with  no  allowance  for  grow¬ 
ing  or  dry  periods)  underscores  the  extra  profit  potential  of 
Registered  Holstein  longevity. 

The  Registered  Holstein  cow’s  unrivaled  ability  to  produce 
and  reproduce  at  a  profitable  clip  year  in  and  year  out  —  re¬ 
flected  in  overwhelming  Registered  Holstein  domination  of 
outstanding  lifetime  production  records  —  provides  a  signifi¬ 
cant  key  to  greater  dairy  profits  under  today’s  conditions. 
Registered  Holsteins  are  bred  to  last  longer  —  to  return  your 
investment  over  and  over  again.  Registered  Holstein  longevity 
will  make  more  money  for  you. 


Lifetime  production  records  of  more  than  100.000 
lbs.  of  milk  —  eight  times  the  estimated  lifetime 
output  of  the  average  dairy  cow  —  have  been  com¬ 
pile  by  7.515  Registered  Holsteins  on  official 
test.  Of  these,  763  have  lifetime  records  of  150,- 
000  lbs.  of  milk  or  more  .  .  .  and  65  have  reach¬ 
ed  or  surpass^  the  200,000-lb.  mark!  Many 
additional  Registered  Holsteins  have  compiled 
similar  lifetime  totals  in  DHIA  and  private  test. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  tremendous 
longevity  is  reflect^  in  a  recent  study  showing 
that  Roistered  Holsteins  with  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  200,000  lbs.  or  more  averaged 
35.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  1.2  lbs.  of  fat  per  day  of 
life  over  life  spans  averaging  6,351  days  — 
nearly  17  years! 

This  high  level  of  average  daily  production 
from  birth  to  death  actually  exceras  the  peak 
daily  production  of  the  average  dairy  cow! 


■FRIESIAN  V 


nUSIMI  VIEW  HOISTEIN  FMM 


fit  tlie  farm... fit  tine  inarlcet 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESI  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
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CAMPBELL  GRAIN  DRYERS 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  M  O  I  N  E  S,  I  O  W  A 
,  MANUFACTUREDBY 

^CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


MY  HOPES  FOR  FARMING 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

acreage  which  in  1956  was  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
law  to  produce  10  million  bales  of  cotton — last  year  this  acn'age 
produced  13.3  million  bales.  This  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
legislate  production  with  a  revolution  taking  place.  Actually, 
if  we  had  held  down  the  acreage  to  what  was  appropriate  with 
the  amount  of  cotton  we  have  on  hand,  the  allotment  would 
have  been  less  than  four  million  acres.  However,  the  minimum 
acreage  provisions  required  the  higher  acreage. 

Twenty- five  years  ago,  before  the  acreage  control  program, 
total  foreign  cotton  production  amounted  to  11  million  bales. 
Last  year — after  25  years  of  easy  living  under  the  American 
cotton  grower’s  price  umbrella — foreign  cotton  production  was 
25  million  bales.  World  production  of  synthetic  fibers  has  grown 
during  this  same  period  from  an  insignificant  amount  to  more 
than  14  million  bales — an  amount  larger  than  our  whole  cotton 
crop  last  year. 

We  have  all  heard  the  argument  that  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
is  so  small  a  part  of  the  finished  product  that  the  price  of 
cotton  could  be  increased  sharply  without  reducing  consumer 
purchases.  One  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  most  often 
it  is  the  spinner  rather  than  the  ultimate  consumer  who  chooses 
the  fiber  going  into  a  given  product,  and  the  spinner  will  shift 
to  the  most  economical  source  of  supply  with  a  relatively  small 
differential.  For  many  products,  the  competition  between  cotton 
and  man-made  fibers  is  definitely  on  the  basis  of  price. 

The  argument  has  been  offered  that  cotton  consumption  bears 
no  relationship  to  price.  The  refutation  of  this  argument  lies 
in  this  simple  hard  fact:  over  a  period  of  years,  operating  with 
a  high  support  requirement,  we  have  lost  markets  and  our  com¬ 
petitors,  by  underbidding  us,  have  gained  them. 

Man-made  fiber  and  foreign  cotton  production  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  risen  during  the  past  25  years  even  if  there  had 
been  no  program  to  restrict  supplies  and  raise  prices  in  the 


lubrication  at  an  amazing  LOW 
PRICE!  A  terrific  value— ^giv^  you 
the  utmost  in  modern  lubrication  for 
_  _  farm  implements.  TWs  new  ARO 

Lubricator  handles  light  or  heavy 
greases.  Booster  control  handle  de- 

.  L I  ..A  .CA  velops  12,000  lb.  grease  pressure  on 

Ask  for  AIO  Mtdtl  Aiz-tso  25-35-40  lb.  pails.  A 

completely  portable  2"  lubricator.  Assures  fast  clean  gre^ 
delivery.  Can  be  operated  off  most  M  h.p.  compressors  with 
storage  tanks.  Rugged,  dependable. 


5  lb.  Capacity  —  Peroianent  Air  Prioie 

Fatter  lubrication,  voluma  dalivary 

for  all-around  feu-m  use!  Saves  up  to 
50%  in  greasing  time.  Fully 
portable. 

Farmanant  air  prime.  One  air  charge 
lasts  all  year. 

Heldt  5  Ibt.  of  groata.  A  2H  days 
lubricant  supply  without  re-loading. 
Assures  faster,  cheaper,  cleaner 
lubrication  of  all  farm  implements. 
See  your  farm  equipment  dealer 
now  .  .  .  send  coupon  for  new  Farm 
Catalog. 

THI  AIO 

IQUIPMINT  COIFOIATION  J 

Rimh  in  Bryan  onrf  Qovoland,  Ohio  :  :  * 

Lot  Anoola*  7,  Toronto  IS,  Ontario 


$4495 

Model  640-100  inclodes  both  Ar*- 
Pok  oad  Aro-Fil  for  qaick  refills. 


LUMICATING 

IQUIPMINT 

Aito  . . .  Air  Tool* . . .  Aircraft 
Prothictt  ...  Orooto  Fittingc 


Tho  Aro  Equipment  Corporation 
Bryan,  Ohio 

Sand  me  latest  catalog  information  on: 
n  Air  Powered  Model  612-850  Farm  Lubricator 
n  Aro  Farm  Lube  Kit,  Model  640-100 


Campbell  Dryers  give  you  designed  simplicity.  This  means  low 
operating  cost,  minimum  maintenance  cost  and  high  quality  dry* 
ing  results.  Experience  gained  in  the  design  and  installation  of 
thousands  of  dryers  for  farm,  elevator  and  terminal  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  quality  and  performance.  Continuous  flow  or  batch  operation 
— a  size  for  every  drying  requirement.  Write  for  Free  literature. 


STATE 


TOWI 


United  States.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  cotton  program 
sei\ed  to  encourage  our  competition  and  speed  its  expansion. 

^Vheat  is  another  example  of  both  the  revolution  in  agriculture 
and  the  effect  of  controls  on  our  markets.  Back  in  1930  it  took 
67  man-hours  to  produce  100  bushels  of  wheat — now  it  takes  but 
26.  Corn,  incidentally,  has  dropped  from  112  man-hours  to  34  and 
grain  sorghum  from  102  to  29  man-hours  for  each  100  bushels 
produced.  Back  in  1925-29,  before  the  control  program,  wheat 
brought  in  7.5  per  cent  of  cash  farm  receipts  in  the  United 
States.  After  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  controls  and  supports, 
this  percentage  has  fallen  to  6.1.  From  1928-29  to  1954-56,  our 
wheat  production  increased  18  per  cent  while  production  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  increased  42  per  cent.  And  much  of  our 
production  during  1954-56  went  into  government  storage  or 
was  exported  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  subsidy. 

By  our  high  price  support  policy,  we  have  destroyed  markets, 
but  we  haven’t  had  the  courage  to  really  apply  the  controls 
necessary  to  make  our  production  equal  our  diminished  market. 
If  we  had  applied  the  controls  which  seemed  called  for  by  our 
surpluses  we  would  have  had,  as  I  mentioned  before,  3.9  million 
acres  of  cotton  instead  of  17.6,  and  our  wheat  acreage  would 
have  been  around  13  million  instead  of  the  55  million  acreage 
which  is  the  minimum  under  the  law.  Farmers  would  not  ac¬ 
cept,  legislators  woidd  not  vote,  and  administrators  could  not 
impose  these  kinds  of  controls. 

.\nd  if  they  did  impose  such  acreage  controls,  what  would  it 
mean  to  farm  income?  Look  at  some  of  our  marginal  farms 
today  and  you  can  see  what  happens  when  a  farmer  does  not 
ha\e  enough  land  to  farm  efficiently.  The  acreage  is  so  small 
that  even  if  they  were  given  200  per  cent  of  parity,  they  could 
not  make  an  adequate  living.  And  that  is  just  about  wbat  would 
happen  to  a  majority  of  our  farms  if  their  acreage  was  reduced 
so  drastically. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  have  recommended  that  we 
get  away  from  levels  of  support  prices  that  keep  our  farm 
products  out  of  the  market  and  acreage  allotments  that  are 
taking  away  from  the  farmers  their  right  to  run  their  own  farms. 

My  position  is  that  the  present  laws  have  outlived  their  period 
of  greatest  usefulness  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  another  step 
forward.  I  have  proposed  that  the  law’  be  modiRed  to  give  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  use  greater  flexibility  in  applying  price 
supports.  The  kind  of  flexibility  which  I  would  like  to  see  in 
our  price  support  system  is  already  working  very  well  for  about 
200  of  our  commodities.  On  these  commodities  the  Secretary 
is  given  full  discretion  as  to  the  levels  at  which  support  prices 
should  be  set.  There  are  no  formulae  such  as  we  now  have 
with  the  six  basic  commodities.  Congress  has  provided  guide 
lines  which,  I  feel,  are  valuable  and  should  be  retained.  With 
such  a  system,  we  could  support  agricultural  prices  and  still 
move  the  commodities  into  the  market  as  we  are  currently  doing 
with  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  the  other  commodities 
that  are  being  supported  in  this  way  without  acreage  allotments 
and  without  surpluses. 

Using  the  tools  now  at  our  disposal  we  can  reduce  the  surplus 
and  with  such  flexibility  we  could  keep  the  surpluses  from  piling 
up  again.  We  could  place  price  supports  at  levels  that  would 
permit  the  commodities  to  flow  into  consumption  rather  than 
to  force  them  into  government  warehouses. 

When  I  speak  of  flexibility,  I  do  not  mean  the  elimination  of 
price  supports  completely — I  have  never  advocated  that.  In 
this  uncertain  world,  the  farmer  is  subjected  to  many  hazards. 
One  of  the  principal  ones  is  the  hazard  of  the  marketplace.  I 
think  that  a  loan  program  and  a  storage  program  with  flexible 
supports  at  a  moderate  level  can  be  very  useful  in  helping  to 
promote  orderly  marketing  and  in  helping  to  stabilize  prices 
through  the  year.  The  actual  level  of  support  should  be  at 
such  a  level  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
farmers  to  sell  their  crops  than  to  put  them  under  loan.  Sup¬ 
ports  should  be  high  enough  to  bring  the  farmer  a  substantial 
loan  if  he  wanted  to  hold  his  crops  off  the  market  at  the  time 
of  harvest  and  needed  this  money  to  tide  him  over.  With  such 


FOR  YOUR  TRACTOR  OR  TRUCK 


Get  Top  Power  with 
Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs 


To  get  top  power  from  your  tractor, 
truck  or  other  power  equipment,  you 
need  a  heavy-duty  spark  plug  that  can 
stand  up  to  the  tough  demands  of 
farm  operation. 


3.  OVERSIZED  ELECTRODES  of  a  special 
alloy  developed  for  maximum  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat  and  electrical  erosion. 


This  is  the  heavy-duty  plug  used 
in  many  of  the  nation’s  largest 
truck  fleets — a  multi-million-mile 
test  of  spark  plug  performance. 
Your  Auto-Lite  Dealer  carries  a 
complete  line  of  Auto-Lite  Spark 
Plugs  for  every  engine  on  your 
farm.  See  him  soon! 


»UT0’llTt 


Rugged,  reliable  Auto-Lite  Transport 
Spark  Plugs  are  ignition-engineered 
to  give  yovur  equipment  the  hot  spark 
it  needs  to  give  peak  power  for  heavy 
hauling.  Check  these  important  power- 
producing  features: 


1.  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  with  greater 
resistance  to  breakage  and  high- 
voltage  leakage. 


2.  INSULATOR  TIP  ignition-engineered  to 
stay  clean  longer.  Assures  full-power 
performance. 


AUTOUTE. 

spark  plugs 

Auto-Lite  manufactures  over  400  products,  including  Spark  Plugs,  Batteries,  Wire  and 
Cable,  and  Automotive  Electrical  Systems  .  . .  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


SPARK  PLUG  INSPECTION  CHART 


HELPS  TO 
DIAGNOSE 
ENGINE 
TROUBLES 

The  Electric  Auto-life  Company 
Department  "A,”  Toledo  1,  Ohio 


Please  send  lae  handy  "Plug  Chek"  Wall  Chart  that  tells  how  to  analyze 
engine  performance  by  comparing  used  spark  plugs  with  illustrationt  repre¬ 
senting  various  spark  plug  conditions. 


Name. 


Address. 


Oty/Town_ 


.County. 


.Stato. 
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by  M.  W.  Finkenbinder 


THE  9AMUSEH  SLAVE  WILL  IAO¥E 
AMT  LOAV  YOUR  TRACTOR  CAM  PULL! 


ROTATES  A  COMPLETE  360°  ON 
SEALED-IN,  OVERSIZE  TAPERED 
ROLLER  DEARINGS! 


ENGINEERED  TO  MATCH  THE 
STRENGTH  OP  THE  TRACTOR! 

MOLDBOARD  OFFSETS  TO  EITHER 
SIDE  BEYOND  WHEEL  LINE! 


REPLACEABLE  CUTTING  EDGE... 


TOUGH  AS  ARMOR  PLATE! 


"Finkie"  Finkenbinder  is  an  experienced  Danuser 
Service  Director.  He  spends  most  of  his  time 
solving  problems  for  individual  farmers.  That  ex¬ 
perience  can  help  you. 


"FINKIE'S  FACT  FILE 
for  TERRACING." 
Many  money  and  la¬ 
bor-saving  uses  for  the 
Danuser  blade.  Write 
today  for  your  free 
copy.  Please  specify 
make  and  model  of 
your  tractor.  Address 
Dept.  508-44. 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.  FULTON,  MISSOURI 

"Lonfributing  to  Farm  Mechanization" 


i 


I  •  I 

r 

at  /ess  cost...  50%  Faster ! 

Get  guaranteed  greater  capacity  with  a 
Gehl  Grind-All — up  to  50%  extra  from 
the  same  power.  Get  more  convenience  features  . 
save  time  and  money.  Gehl’s  Wheeled  Transport  lets  you 
grind  anywhere — faster,  easier  with  new  Traveling 
Feeder  .  .  .  into  bin,  bag  or  wagon  box.  Crusher  Head 
available  for  ear  com.  Feed  better  for  less  with  Gehl’s 
eflScient  PTO  and  exclusive  grinding  action.  Get  a 
Gehl  Grind-All  and  get  more  bonus  features 
at  your  local  dealer. 


FREE  "Bottsr  Grinding”  Bookint  * 

I  GEHL  BROS.  MFO.  CO.,  Dspt.  HJ*590,  West  Bend,  Wts. 

■  Please  send  free  booklet:  "Up  go  profits — Down  go  feed  costs' 


Nome 


FOR  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT 

Here  is  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  (naturally  hornless)  bull  can  do  to  increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  calf  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  fiterotBre  and  sain  dotes  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ,  7  Chicago  9,  III. 


a  program,  the  farmer  would  not  have  to 
move  all  of  his  products  to  market  at 
harvest  time. 

The  effect  of  such  lowered  supports 
would  quite  likely  lower  the  unit  price  «f 
several  agricultural  commodities.  But  it 
would  not  necessarily  lower  the  farmer’s 
income.  A  farmer’s  income  is  price  times 
volume  minus  expenses.  Each  one  of  these 
factors  affects  the  income.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  lower  income  even  with  a  very  high 
price  by  reducing  volume — through  con¬ 
trol  programs  or  in  any  other  way.  I  anti¬ 
cipate  that  with  greater  flexibility  we  will 
move  in  the  direction  of  greater  volume 
with  prices  that  are  competitive  and  which 
will  permit  the  commodity  to  move  into 
consumption.  Such  a  movement  will  give 
more  total  farm  income  than  under  the 
present  system  even  though  prices  may 
be  lower. 

My  objection  to  the  kind  of  price  sup¬ 
port  we  have  had  for  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  is  that  it  gives  farmers  not  too  much 
but  too  little.  It  gives  them  too  small  a 
market,  too  few  of  their  own  decisions, 
too  small  a  net  income,  and  too  little 
chance  to  meet  their  competition  at  home 
and  abroad. 

What  farmers  need  is  a  program  which 
will  add  to  markets,  increase  net  income, 
liberalize  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
own  decisions,  and  protect  their  hard-won 
rights  for  equality  of  bargaining  power. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  anything  away 
from  farmers.  Farm  people  and  those  who 
represent  them  should  ask  themselves 
whether  a  program  of  restriction  and  in¬ 
tended  scarcity  can  ever  mean  as  much  in 
the  long  run  as  a  program  involving  more 
freedom  for  market  growth. 


YOU  CAN’T  FARM  WITHOIT 
A  WORKSHOP 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

4.  A  table  saw  of  the  tilting  arbor  type 
(table  remains  horizontal  for  angle  cuts). 
For  extensive  use  on  all  types  of  cutting 
for  construction  and  repair,  the  saw  should 
have  a  10-inch  blade  powered  by  a  1  h.p. 
motor.  Many  farmers,  however,  find  an  fl¬ 
inch  saw  with  a  /a  h.p.  motor  sufficient  for 
most  jobs.  Both  should  have  a  tilt  of  45 
degrees;  adjustable  rip  fence;  miter  gauge; 
guard  with  board  splitter;  sealed  ball  bear¬ 
ing  arbor;  V-belt  drive;  combination 
blades.  There  are  a  variety  of  available  at¬ 
tachments  which  permit  almost  every  type 
of  cabinet  work  with  a  table  saw,  but  this 
tool’s  greatest  single  value  probably  is  its 
excellence  for  rip  sawing.  Price  range  for 
fl-inch  model  $50  to  $75,  plus  about  $35 
for  a  Ya  h.p.  motor. 

Roy  Gundersen,  the  farmer  with  the 
well-tooled  workshop  mentioned  earlier, 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  tilting  arbor. 
“It  is  much  easier  to  adjust,”  he  says. 
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WYETH 

\YIMAL  HEALTH  TOPICS 


ONE-SHOT  INJECTION  BICILLIN®* 
FORTIFIED  Gives  Up  to  One  Week’s 
Protection  in  Shipping  Fever! 


BICILLIN'^  POULTRY 
FORMULA  (DRY)  CUTS 
POULTRY  DEATHS  FAST! 


The  powerful  Bicillin  concentra¬ 
tions  in  Bicillin  Poultry  Formula 
(DRY)  mean  a  quick  stop  to  poultry 
(ieaths — and  a  dramatically  short 
treatment  period. 

Spillproof,  breakproof  Bicillin 
Poultry  Formula  (dry)  comes  in 
handy  aluminum  foil  envelopes, 
25,000,000  units  dry  Bicillin  per 
envelope. 

Just  tear  open,  pour  in  drinking 
water.  So  easy,  effective,  economical ! 


Shippers  can  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  of  a  prociuct 
that — with  a  single  injection — pro¬ 
tects  their  livestock  for  up  to  7 
days  from  the  profit-crippling 
effects  of  shipping  fever! 

They  have  found — in  Injection 
Bicillin  Fortified — the  drug  that 
accomplishes  this  apparent  mir¬ 
acle.  The  unique  dual  action  of 
Injection  Bicillin  Fortified — high, 
immediate  blood  levels,  followed 
by  moderate,  sustained  levels — 


gives  livestock  treatment  and  pro¬ 
tection,  throughout  the  rigorous 
shipping  period.  Time-consuming 
multiple  injections  which  fatigue 
livestock  are  out! 

Note,  too:  Injection  Bicillin 
Fortified  is  highly  effective  in 
pneumonia,  foot  rot  and  navel  ill. 

Available  in  strengths  of  300,000 
units  per  cc.  (vials  of  10  and  50  cc.) 
and  600,000  units  per  cc.  (1  cc. 
Tubex^  with  sterile  needle). 
^Benzathine  Penicillin  G,  Wyeth 


MULTIPLE  ACTION 
KILLS  MASTITIS  GERMS! 


No  wonder  TRIBIOTIC®* 

OINTMENT  works  so  well  1 

Its  exclusive  triple-antibiotic  formula 
and  its  rapid-spreading  base  mean 
fast  diffusion  and  powerful  action 
against  udder  and  eye  infections. 

Available  in  single-dose  tubes. 

♦Penicillin,  dihydrostreptomycin,  bacitracin. 


WYETH  KILLED  VIRUS 
NEWCASTLE  DISEASE 
VACCINE  WON’T  PUT 
STRESS  ON  BIRDS! 


ATTENTION  HOG  RAISERS 


Streptococcal  arthritis  in  hogs  has 
a  2-step  onset:  (1)  Temperature  ele¬ 
vation;  (2)  stiffness  and  swelling  of 
joints. 

Occasionally,  sub-normal  eleva¬ 
tion  of  temperature  may  obscure 
step  #1,  so  that  the  first  evidence  of 
disease  is  direct  joint  involvement. 
Understandably,  this  may  lead  to 
confusion:  Is  it  arthritis,  or  is  it 
erysipelas? 

Regardless  of  disease,  there’s  one 
treatment  that  can't  go  wrong: 

Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  knocks 
out  both  streptococcal  arthritis  and 
erysipelas! 


Here’s  a  vaccine  that  won’t 
cause  sneezing  or  coughing;  that 
won’t  introduce  Newcastle  disease 
— or  any  other  respiratory  disease 
— into  your  flock!  * 

Give  to  day-old  chicks;  it  pro¬ 
vides  300%  more  protection  than 
unvaccinated  birds  have. 

Won’t  affect  egg  production  or 
quality,  broiler  weight  or  quality. 


To  Keep  Animals  Healthy  Reasonably 

RELY  ON  WYETH  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 

Proved  Safest! 


HERE  S  HOW  TO 
SAVE  'EM  ALL! 


NEW  Bale  Loader, 


RICHARDSON  Mfg.  Co-  Cawker  City,  Kans 


(msm  tractor^ 


SAVE  >/2  ON  FARM  BUILDING 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMBER 


“and  you  can  do  a  much  better  job  than 
on  a  model  where  you  have  to  regulate  the 
pitch  of  the  table.” 

5.  The  radial  arm  saw  is  a  tool  which 
many  feel  is  well-suited  to  farm  jobs,  par¬ 
ticularly  farm  construction  work  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  cross  cutting  and  com¬ 
pound  angle  cutting.  A  9-inch  model  (9- 
inch  diameter  blade)  is  a  handy  size.  Sev¬ 
eral  controls  permit  setting  the  blade  at 
any  height  or  angle  and  positive  stops  are 
provided  for  the  most  commonly  used  an¬ 
gles.  Most  saws  of  this  type  can  also  be 
used  with  such  accessories  as  abrasive, 
grinding,  and  buffer  heads,  dado  heads, 
and  Sanders.  The  9-inch  saw  cuts 
inches  deep,  cross  cuts  15  inches  wide  on 
1  inch  stock  and  rips  to  center  of  48-inch 
wide  panels.  A  %-horsepower  motor  with 
a  capacity  of  3425  r.p.m.  provides  the 
power.  Price  range,  around  $250. 

6.  A  portable  electric  saw.  This  tool  is 
best  suited  for  jobs  out  of  the  shop,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  light  weight.  To  meet  most 
farm  construction  needs,  especially  when 
dealing  with  rough  “home-grown”  lum¬ 
ber,  the  saw  should  have  a  blade  diameter 
of  7}4  inches;  a  vertical  depth  of  cut  of  at 
least  2}4  inches  and  1%  inches  at  45  de¬ 
grees  to  zip  through  dressed  2  x  4s;  no- 
load  speed  of  about  5,500  r.p.m. ;  telescop¬ 
ing  blade  guard  that  operates  automatic¬ 
ally;  universal  electric  motor;  rip  guide; 
weight  under  15  pounds.  Price  range,  $60 
to  $125,  plus  $15  to  $25  for  extra  blades, 
including  abrasive  discs  for  cutting  metal. 

7.  An  electric  arc  welder  (A.C.  type) 
that  can  be  used  with  tractor  mounted  or 
other  portable  generator  for  service  any¬ 
where  on  the  farmstead. 

Upkeep  of  an  A.C.  type  welder  is  low, 
and  the  average  power  cost  is  less  than  $5 
a  year.  Arc  electrodes,  when  purchased  in 
standard  packages,  are  not  expensive. 

Recommended  specifications:  180  am¬ 
pere  limited-input  A.C.  arc  welder,  op¬ 
erated  from  a  230  volt,  single  phase  line 
and  at  least  a  3  kilovolt-ampere  (KVA) 
transformer;  10  feet  of  primary  cable;  15 
feet  of  welding  and  ground  cable;  insulated 
electrode  holder;  wall  receptacle;  ground 
clamp.  Price  range,  $150  to  $225,  plus 


HONE-MAN  Sawmill  pro- 
th,  true-cut  lumber  from 
wood  lot  .  .  .  Easily 
s  8"  to  36"  in  diameter. 
-Cost  Belsaw  can  be  powered 
tractor  or  old  auto  engine, 
uires  no  previous  experience. 
I  postcard  today  for  coniplete 
formation  on  how'  you  can 
^e  Yt  on  farm  buildings  and 
r  price  on  the  Belsaw  ONE- 
MAN  Sawmill. 

BELSAW  MACHINERy  CO 

3158  FIELD  BUILDING 

fSTPORT  ROAD  KANSAS  CITY  11,  MO. 


Every  EFFICIENT  pork  producer  knows  that  the 
more  pigs  you  save  per  litter,  the  more  profit  you 
make  overall  .  .  .  even  when  hog  prices  are  low. 
So,  let  us  help  you  make  greater  hog  profits  .  .  . 


Use  Caswell  "FARRO- CRATES” 

Save  one,  two  or  even  more  pigs  per  litter.  "Farro-Crates" 
prevent  sow  from  crushing  baby  pigs.  Collapsible,  portable, 
cheaiwr  and  better  than  lumber.  Thousands  in  use  .  .  . 
the  original  farrowing  crate.  Uandles  any  size  sow,  complete 
{arrowing  setup  plans  FREE  .  .  .  justwritt^^^^^^^^^ 

Get  Top  Hog  Prices! 

Sell  at  correct  weights  .  .  . 

KNOW  your  feed  costs 
with  a  Caswell 

"WAYO-CRATE" 

Don't  he  heavy 

or  lightweights.  WAYO- 
CRATE  extremely  accurate. 

Tells  you  when  to  sell. 

pnpp  PLANNINQ  SgnviCE — Just  write  for  complete  de- 
rllCC  tails  and  valuable  lU-page  "Hog  Prprita"  book. 

CASWELL  MFG.  CO. 

Dept  453  CHEROKEE.  IOWA 


adjuHtment.  Lartre  ground  driven  ^  . 
wheel  delivers  even  looitelv  tied  bales  gently 
form  within  easy  reach  of  operator.  Loads 
square  baleH  on  any  terrain.  Continuous  loadli 
permits  fSHter  Hpe^H  even  In  heavy  crops.  _ 


operator.  Loads  round  or  " 
Continuous  loading  action 

pvniiKH  isFswr  In  heavy  crops.  sTuivly  tubular  con¬ 

struction  and  grease  sealed  bearings  make  It  a  lifetime  Invewtmqnt 
In  lower  labor  costs. 


HAMPSHIRE— THE  UNIVERSAL  SHEEP 
THE  NATION'S  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 
For  breeders  Ifst 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

STUART.  IOWA 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 


riowa  a  Cultivates  a  Saws 
a  Cuts  a  Doaer  a  Harrows  -Bl^fe' 
Hauls  a  Snow. Plow  a  Rolls  W/mSBm 

Eshelman  Tractors.  Til-  IIUH 
lers.  Riding  Rotary  Mow- 
ers  for  Better  Lawns 
and  Gardens.  Advertised 
in  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users 
Write  for  Free  Litearture. 


Visitors  always  Weicome 
Breeding  stock  available  at  all  times 


Arthur  B.  Evans,  Box  50  -  •  -  Cedorville,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 


Records  Prove 
GUERNSEY  PROFITS 


For  better  Lawns  and  Gardens  in¬ 
vestigate  Eshelman  Riding  Ro¬ 
tary  .Mowers,  Tillers.  Tractors. 
Advertised  in  G(X)D  HOUSE- 
KEEl'ING.  Thousands  of 
Satisfied  Users.  Write  for 
Free  Literature. 

Dept.  252,  ESHELMAN  iwJE 

■altimora  2.  Md.  imSt 


For  lower  feed  hondling  costs,  this  is 
the  fastest,  most  efficient  method  ever 
devised  Silage  shrinkage  is  kept  to 
absolute  minimum  os  well  os  labor 
and  loading  lime.  Any  type  silage 
may  be  loaded.  The  ENSILOADER  is 
built  in  several  sizes  and  mounts  on  a 
tractor  or  truck.  The  model  HO-12A 
shown,  will  reach  14  ft.  silage  depth 
and  load  at  over  one  ton  per  minute. 
Investigate  and  discover  why  EN¬ 
SILOADER  is  becoming  so  popular 
and  well  known. 


1T,872  lbs.  milk,  623  lbs.  fat  on  2-time 
milking  is  the  DHIA  average  set  by  the  30- 
cow,  registered  Guernsey  herd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnold  Pancratz,  Elmwood  Farm,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  last  year. 

A  study  of  the  records  shows  this  herd  re¬ 
turned  an  average  income  above  feed  costs  of 
per  C9W. 

Send  for  FREE  MATERIAL  Today! 


Tha  Amaricon  Ouarnsay  CuHIa  Cluh 
756SMain  Sfraef.  Pafarborough.  N.  H. 

Sand  ma  free  fads  on  tha  unlimitad  opportunities  with 
Cuarntays  and  Goldan  Guamsey  Milkt 


Box  B-274, 
Garden  City,  Kansas 


head  shield  with  No.  10  eye  lens  (essential 
for  eye  safety)  plus  electrodes  and  other 
supplies  for  welding  and  surfacing  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  metals. 

Many  farmers  shy  away  from  welders 
because  their  use  requires  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction.  But  Howard  Bonner  has  an  an¬ 
swer  for  that  one.  “Somebody  had  to  teach 
you  to  drive  a  car,  didn’t  they?”  he  asks. 
“Why  should  a  man  refuse  to  use  such  a 
tremendously  helpful  tool  as  a  welder  just 
because  he  has  to  spend  a  little  time  to 
learn  how.  I  went  to  night  school  over  in 
Waukegan  for  six  months  to  learn  how  to 
handle  this  thing,  but  that  was  sure  time 
well  spent.  We  do  everything  around  here 
with  our  welder.  Look  at  those  safety  plates 
in  the  barn  over  our  barn  cleaner.  We  cut 
those  out  ourselves  last  winter.  We  can 
repair  broken  frames  and  straps  in  a 
jiffy;  make  new  equipment  out  of  old 
parts;  build  wagon  frames.  There’s  just  no 
end  to  all  the  work  you  can  do  with  one 
of  these  things.” 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  check  with  the  public 
service  company  before  installing  such 
e(|uipmcnt  as  an  arc  welder  which  requires 
a  fairly  large  amount  of  power.  The  com¬ 
pany  can  offer  valuable  advice  on  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
wiring  and  power  supply. 

8.  An  air  compressor  for  inflating  tires, 
cleaning  equipment,  pressure  greasing  and 
spraying  paint,  preserv'atives  and  insecti¬ 
cides.  This  should  also  be  portable  for 
use  anywhere  on  the  farm,  and  requires 
accessories  for  the  jobs  mentioned.  A  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  electrical  outfit  of  /a  h.p.  or 
larger  is  recommended.  Other  specifica¬ 
tions,  tank  mounted;  single-stage;  pres¬ 
sure  gauge  equipped;  actual  delivery  of 
about  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  1000 
pounds  per  square  inch  pressure;  weight 
about  150  pounds,  with  pressure  feed  paint 
tank  of  2  gallons  for  long  spraying  periods. 
Price,  about  $125  to  $160. 

9.  A  portable  lifting  device,  such  as  a 
floor  crane  or  chain  hoist  on  a  trolley,  for 
lifting  truck  and  tractor  motors  and  other 
heavy  machinery.  An  example  of  the  need 
is  the  fairly  common  practice  of  shifting  a 
gasoline  engine  from  a  combine  to  a  baler. 
The  floor  crane  will  serve  lifting  needs  on 
most  farms  and  can  be  constmeted  in  the 
shop  of  pipe  or  heavy  channel  iron.  Big 
farm  shops  that  do  extensive  lifting  can 
justify  the  cost  of  a  trolley-mounted  over¬ 
head  hoist.  Whichever  is  used,  it  should 
be  able  to  lift  at  least  a  ton  to  a  height  of 
six  feet.  The  A-frame  for  a  hoist  can  be 
built  with  material  usually  on  hand  at  a 
cost  of  about  $25  or  $35.  Complete  hoists 
vary  in  cost  from  about  $75  to  $150. 

10.  A  bench  or  floor  model  drill  press. 
I'he  farmer  who  foresees  a  need  for  a  very 
large  amount  of  large  hole  drilling  in  steel, 
plus  routing,  mortising,  contour  sanding 
and  similar  jobs,  can  benefit  by  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  convenience  of  a  drill  press, 
equipped  with  a  drill  press  vise  that  holds 
the  material  being  drilled.  Recommended 
is  a  14-inch  model,  which  means  that  the 


Let  ’er  blow! 

You're  safe  from  windstorm  damage  with  a 

buildingl 


Newf  Inland  SiraighI  Sidawall 
Staal  Buildingt.  Tapered  rigid 
frame  provides  strength,  econ- 
emy,  versatility.  Available  in 
varying  widths  and  lengths. 
Send  coupon  for  more  details. 


There’s  a  big  difference  between  nailed-on 
light  metal  sheathing  and  heavy-duty  18- 
gauge  steel  panels  bolted  together.  Let  the 
wind  howl  —  let  the  snow  pile  deep  —  let 
lightning  strike  —  and  you  can  still  enjoy 
peace  of  mind.  Your  LOK-RIB  Building  is 
factory-engineered  and  tested  to  meet  severe 
weather  conditions  with  a  wide  margin  of 
safety.  Furthermore,  it  protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  rot  and  rats! 

There’s  a  LOK-RIB  that’s  the  right  size  to 
meet  your  needs.  Free  bulletins  tell  how  you 
can  get  it  now  and  take  five  whole  years  to 
pay.  Mail  the  coupon  to  get  your  copies. 


STEEL  BUILDINGS 


TEAR  OUT  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAYI 


INLAND  <:TEI-1  products  COMPANY  LOK.RIt  $<••!  tuildings 
Dapl.  I,  4089  Watt  Burnham  Slrnl,  Milwaukt*  1,  Wisconsin 
Sand  ma  fro#  bullatins  oni 
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136  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED 

catalog 

Over  1000  items  —  doors, 
windows,  panelling,  garage 
doors,  kitchen  cabinets,  roof¬ 
ing,  siding,  flooring,  mantels, 
cabinet  work,  lamp  posts, 
sliding  doors,  garages,  etc. — 
leadership  in  quality  for  64 
years. 

All  items  are  illustrated, 
priced  and  described — like  a 
carpenter's  handbook. 

Don’t  be 

without  this  Catalog  if  you  are 
Building  or  Remodeling. 


P«ot«  WOODWORK  COMPANY 

1645  Blue  Rock  St.,  Dept.  1-9,  Cincinnati  23,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  136 
page  PEASE  PRICER  at  once. 


hole  can  be  drilled  in  the  center  of  a  piece 
of  material  up  to  14  inches  in  diameter. 
These  usually  have  a  standard  chuck  with 
capacity  for  /a  inch  bits,  but  can  be  fitted 
with  Morse  taper  shanks  and  sockets  for 
drilling  up  to  an  inch  or  more.  Price  range, 
$150  to  $250,  depending  on  attachments. 

A  less  e.xpensive  alternative  is  a  wall- 
type  post  drill,  which  can  be  equipped  with 
a  small  motor  for  about  $65  and  will 
handle  most  drilling  needs. 

Professor  F.  W.  Duffee,  head  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Engineering  Department  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  contends  that  a 
farmer  needs  at  least  a  %-inch  drill  and 
has  adapted  the  old  blacksmith  type  post 
drill — the  kind  the  smithy  used  to  manipu¬ 
late  with  sheer  muscle — for  use  with  an 
electric  motor.  This  is  one  of  the  most  used 
items  in  the  University’s  farm  shop  and, 
according  to  Professor  Duffee,  a  similar 
adaptation  can  be  made  for  about  $50. 

If  it  is  felt  that  drilling  will  not  be  too 
common  a  job  around  the  shop  the  impact 
wrench  mentioned  above  will  be  sufficient 
with  its  drilling  attachments.  It  can  be 
equipped  with  the  Morse  taper  sockets 
for  drilling  up  to  an  inch  in  steel  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  portability  can  be  used  for  work 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  the  shop. 

11.  A  portable  electric  grinder.  For  the 
shop  that  engages  in  considerable  welding, 
requiring  a  good  deal  of  V-grinding,  a 
separate  portable  electric  grinder  is  worth 
the  money.  It  should  have  a  wheel  size  of 
5  inches  by  %  inch  by  '/2  inch;  a  no-load 
speed  of  4,500  r.p.m.  sealed  bearings  and 
adjustable  guard.  Price  $90  to  $105.  Once 
again,  an  impact  wrench  can  handle  many 
of  the  jobs  of  this  too,  such  as  wire  brush¬ 
ing,  buffing  and  polishing,  and  grinding. 

The  buyer  should  note  with  caution  the 
“no-load”  speed  of  a  tool  before  purchas¬ 
ing  grinding  wheels  for  it.  Such  wheels 
are  built  to  operate  up  to  certain  “no- 
load”  speeds,  and  are  labeled  with  the 
proper  speed.  If  operated  at  substantially 
faster  speeds,  grinding  wheels  might  break 
up  or  even  fly  apart  when  in  operation. 

Many  shop  owners  will  eventually  invest 
in  other  major  power  equipment  as  they 
extend  their  abilities.  Jointers,  band  saws, 
hack  saws,  metal  and  wood  lathes,  radial 
arm  saws,  are  expensive  but  worthwhile  to 
the  man  who  can  make  them  pay  for 
themselves  through  the  savings  obtained 
by  their  use.  They  are  usually  not  in  the 
“first  buy”  category.  Other  equipment, 
such  as  a  steamer  for  cleaning  engines  and 
other  greasy  equipment  and  even  the  ma¬ 
nure  spreader,  has  high  convenience  value. 

The  hand  tools  which  are  essential  to 
every  shop  are: 

Grinding  wheel  dresser,  crosscut  and  rip 
saws,  wood  and  cold  chisels,  claw  and  ball 
peen  hammers,  hack  saw  and  extra  blades, 
screwdrivers,  8/2  inch  blade  hatchet; 
gooseneck  wrecking  bar;  adjustable  and 
open  end  wrenches,  wood  mallet.  7-inch 
slip  and  side  cutting  pliers,  10-inch  mill, 
round  and  flat  bastard  files,  framing  and 
combination  squares,  a  one-quart  blow 
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It  seems  like  just  about  everythinp  produced 
today  from  the  A  Bomb  to  Aunt  .Millie's 
pound-cake  has  a  special  formula.  Therefore, 
it’s  only  natural  for  fore.sters  to  have  a  formula 
or  two  up  their  collective  sleeve  which  tret- 
farmers  should  find  mighty  handy  in  running 
their  woodlots  properly  and  profitably. 

One  of  these  in  particular  is  the  “D  plus"  rule, 
a  simple  guide  for  determining  the  spacing 
between  trees  remaining  after  a  thinning  oper¬ 
ation  in  a  young  stand.  Here's  how  it  works: 

“D”  is  the  average  diameter  of  the  trees  to 
be  left,  and  for  trees  six  inches  and  over,  diam¬ 
eter  at  breast  height,  the  rule  is  I)  plus  6.  This 
gives  you  the  average  spacing  in  feet.  For 
example,  if  the  diameters  of  the  trees  you’re 
going  to  leave  average  10  inches,  then  1)  plus 
6  equals  16.  So  the  average  spacing  between 
the  trees  to  be  left  is  16  feet. 

This  rule  is  good  for  most  types  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  on  all  sites,  for  all  species  and 
for  all  ages. 

In  the  West,  the  principle  of  the  “D  plus”  rule 
is  the  same  but  the  six  is  reduced.  Here  are 
some  typical  examples: 

Pure  ponderosa  pine  —  D  plus  4. 

Mixed  conifers  (white  pine,  larch,  Douglas  fir, 
ponderosa  pine)  —  D  plus  3. 

IXcst  Coast  Douglas  fir  and  redwood  — D  plus  2. 
For  sapling  stands  under  six  inches  diameter, 
use  D  plus  4  in  the  East,  and  1)  plus  2  in  the 
XVcst,  unless  advised  otherwise  by  local  forestry 
authorities. 

W  lien  the  first  power  chain  saw  was  built 
a  number  of  years  bark.  I'll  bet  its  inven¬ 
tor  never  dreamed  the  day  would  dawn 
when  it  would  become  as  much  a  part  of 
the  modern  farm  as  the  tractor.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  take  it  from  R.  K.  Mitchell, 
owner  of  a  large  farm  at  Aladdin,  Wyo., 
that  the  day  of  the  chain  saw  is  here  for 
sure ! 

Mr.  Mitchell's  farm  is  on  rough,  hilly 
ground  with  a  large  portion  of  it  covered 
by  timber  ranging  from  hard  oak  to  soft 
pine.  In  12  months,  starting  last  Spring, 
he  made  an  extra  S2,700  with  his  McCul¬ 
loch  chain  saw,  just  using  it  around  the 
farm.  This  is  the  way  he  puts  it: 

"My  McCulloch  is  the  most  essential 
piece  of  machinery  I  own.  1  use  it  for 
rough  cuts  in  building  sheds,  cutting  out 
fence  lines  and  posts,  clearing  roads  of 
deadfall  timber  and  a  number  of  other 
jobs  where  speed  is  important. 

“I've  used  several  makes  of  chain  saws, 
but  McCulloch  tops  them  all  for  its  many 
different  uses,  overall  performance  and 
ease  in  handling  over  rough  ground.'' 

.4nd  judging  from  the  way  McCulloch 
saws  are  growing  in  popularity  every  day, 
it  seems  that  farmers  everywhere  agree 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  value  and  u.se- 
fulness  of  this  modern  farm  tool. 

Speaking  of  McCulloch  chain  saws,  there's 
a  new  illustrated  folder  off  the  press  which 
describes  the  full  1957  line  —  and  it's  yours 
just  by  dropping  me  a  post  card.  Send  your 
card  to  Will  Rusch,  McCulloch  Tree  Topics 
Bureau,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  and  I'll  see 
that  you  get  your  free  copy  promptly. 
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torch,  home-made  anvil,  oilers  and  grease  gun,  center  and  drift 
jjunches,  tin  snips,  draw  knife,  6-foot  rule  and  50-foot  steel  tape 
measure,  oilstone,  18-inch  monkey  wrench,  18-inch  pipe  wrench 
and  cutting  dies,  and  a  level. 

While  the  biggest  lump  sums  for  farm  shop  equipment  go  for 
])ower  tools  and  other  large  implements,  probably  as  much  or 
more  money  is  spent  over  a  period  of  years  for  nails,  nuts  and 
bolts,  paint  and  spare  parts. 

The  purchase  of  fairly  expensive  tools  is  governed  by  expected 
use,  and  parts  purchases  should  be  considered  on  the  same  basis. 
.Many  successful  farmers  keep  tab  on  machinery  parts  that  are 
frequently  broken  or  lost  in  operation.  When  they  pick  up  a  re¬ 
placement,  they  buy  one  or  two  extras. 

With  that  procedure,  their  parts  bins  eventually  become  filled 
primarily  with  the  articles  most  likely  to  be  needed,  and  least 
likely  to  merely  occupy  space. 

Dies  for  threading  pipe,  as  an  example,  come  in  sets  from 
Vs  inch  to  2  inches.  Since  the  more  common  piping  systems 
involve  only  three  pipe  sizes — /a,  %  and  1  inch — it  is  smart 
to  stock  only  those  three  sizes,  and  pick  up  other  sizes  only 
if  specifically  needed. 

A  desk  or  office  is  mighty  handy.  Catalogs,  equipment,  and 
jjarts  inventory,  machine  manuals,  and  other  literature  should 
be  kept  in  one  spot  for  ready  reference.  Room  may  also  be 
needed  to  lay  out  and  study  plans  and  blueprints. 

Good  farm  shops  are  not  made — they  grow.  Roy  Gundersen 
admits  it  took  him  some  12  years  to  acquire  his  assortment  of 
tools  and  he  is  still  adding  to  the  collection.  But  if  a  man  knows 
what  he  wants  in  his  shop,  plans  in  advance,  starts  out  with 
a  few  basic  items  and  purchases  his  additions  judiciously  he  will 
.soon  have  a  shop  he  will  not  only  be  proud  of  but  which  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  investments  on  the  place. 

THE  AUTHOR;  After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Don  Burrow. 
bridge  spent  nine  years  as  Agriculturaf  Sales  Engineer  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  in  Illinois.  Since  February,  he  has  been  director  of  the  Thor  Research  Center 
for  Better  Farm  Living  at  Marengo,  Illinois.  Burrowbridge  is  married,  has  six  children, 
and  operates  a  small  farm. 

For  further  readitiff:  “Farm  Shop  Skills  in  Mechanized  Agriculture,”  by 
H,  O.  Sampson,  A.  S.  Mowery  and  H.  L.  Ku^ler,  American  Technical 
Society,  Chicafio,  1955.  “Servinjf  and  Maintaining  Farm  Tractors,”  by  E.  J. 
Johnson  and  A.  H.  Hollenberd,  McGraw-Hill  Rook  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1950.  “Farm  Electrification,”  by  R.  H.  Brown,  McGraw-Hill  Rook 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1956. 


BOARS,  B’ARS  AND  HOUN’  DOGS 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

over  the  winter,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  litters  will  run  in 
a  pack.  However,  since  they  have  been  hunted  and  dogged 
considerably,  it  is  rare  to  find  them  in  packs  in  recent  years. 
They  have  poor  eyesight,  but  very  keen  hearing  and  sense  of 
smell.  When  flushed  they  take  olT  at  a  fast  lope  and  can  run 
all  day  without  tiring.  Some  had  been  pursued  for  twenty  miles 
before  being  brought  to  bay. 

They  are  mean  customers  with  their  tusks,  and  dogs  that 
live  long  enough  to  learn  are  very  wary  when  they  are  at  bay. 
Their  thick  skin  makes  them  almost  impregnable  to  the  ordinary 
assault.  When  wounded  or  cornered,  they  are  the  fiercest  of  ani¬ 
mals,  although  they  ordinary  give  man  and  his  dog  a  wide  berth. 

They  usually  feed  in  the  late  evening  or  early  morning,  lay¬ 
ing  up  in  the  daytime  in  the  laurel  thickets.  Their  feeding  range 
is  wide,  from  three  to  twelve  miles  in  a  day,  depending  on  the 
supply  of  mast. 

They  live  on  mast,  grubs,  roots,  snakes — almost  anything  that 
comes  their  way.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  white  oak 
acorns.  Their  diet  gives  their  flesh  a  nutty,  sweet  flavor  which 
is  highly  regarded.  While  the  flesh  of  domestic  male  hogs  is  too 
strong  for  ordinary  use,  the  male  wild  boar,  regardless  of  his 
age,  is  usually  good  eating.  They  put  on  no  fat  beneath  the 
skin,  but  after  a  good  mast  year  there  will  be  fat  around  the 
kidneys.  They  do  well  in  captivity,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
of  them  trapped  for  the  winter’s  meat  supply  of  the  natives.  The 
female  will  sometimes  desert  her  litter  if  she  is  disturbed  by  a 
pack  of  dogs  and  will  not  return  to  them.  Almost  everybody  in 


ONLY  THIS  NEW 

-SIOUX-  Steel  Building 

GOES  UP  SO  EASY -SO  FAST! 

America’s  Greatest  Value  in  a  Fine  Steel 
Building.  Giant  Size  for  any  job . . . 
at  a  low,  budget  price. 

Easy,  fast,  economical.  That’s  the 
story  behind  the  success  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  newest,  strongest,  steel  building 
value.  The  -SIOUX-  Steel  Building. 

EASY  UP— SAVES  TIME 

Three  men  and  simple  hand  tools 
put  this  strong,  durable  giant  up 
in  a  fraction  of  ordinary  building 
time.  Easy,  simple!  Size  enough 
for  any  job.  An  ideal  machine  shed 
—  perfect  for  loose  housing  on  the 
dairy  farm— just  right  for  grain 
storage.  A  real  bargain  for  any 
farm. 

Dependable  -SIOUX-  quality 
through  and  through.  Designed  for 
years  of  trouble-free  service. 

;  COMPARE  — JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Before  you  decide  on  any  type  of 
building,  get  the  facts  on  this  big, 
rugged  giant.  Compare  strength, 
size,  price  and  value.  You  can’t 
beat  a  -SIOUX-  Steel  Building! 

FREE — "Show-Down”  comparison.  Shows  you  step-by- 
step,  bolt-by-bolt,  why  -SIOUX-  offers  you  the  biggest  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  steel  building.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 


Other  famous  -SIOUX-  Steel  Products 


-SIOUX-  STEEL  ARCH 
Boiled  and  raised  easily 


PRE-FORMEO  PANELS 
Pre-drilled,  ready  to  attach 
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Stalks ...  stubble  or  3-Inch  brush 
you  cut  ’em  all  down  to  size  with  a 


You’ll  rip 
through  tough 

trash _ level  stalks 

and  stubble  for  smooth 


plowdown  .  .  .  smash  up 


wrist-thick  brush  like  so  many 
soda-pop  straws  —  all  with  this 
rugged-and-ready  Brillion  Cut-All. 

It  gives  you  exclusive  shockless  shredding 
because  it’s  slip-clutch  protected.  And  there’s 
a  quick-attach  Cobra-Head  Blower  (extra)  so  ^ 
you  can  cut,  chop  and  load  green  forage  and  bed¬ 
ding  in  one  fast  trip.  Five-foot  cut.  Straight  pull; 
offset,  3-point  hitch  models. 


CUT-ALL  SHREDDER  and 
SHREDDER-HARVESTER 

IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT.  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


□  Cul-AII  Shredders 

A 

□  Cobra-Head  Blower  f  d 

□  Shredder-Harvester  jf#-  ,  • 

□  I  am  a  student  tjilti'.  aT 
Write  your  nome  and  oddress  in  the  margin, 


Clip  and  mail  to  Brillion 
Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Dept. 
CH-3-9,  Brillion,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Send  me  com¬ 
plete  informotioo  on  the 
Brillion  Implements  I've 
checked. 


exclusive  Shockless  Shredding  — 
as  easy  on  your  tractor  as  a  PTO  mower 


Some¬ 

thing 

NEW 


,  I  '  elided 

STONE’S  Famous  Economy 
Unit  Now  Features  NEW 
Stronger  Fastener 

Stone’s  long  famous  solid  brass  identifica¬ 
tion  tag  and  zinc-plated  chain  are  now 
joined  together  wi1||t  a  stronger  fastener 
that  is  much  easier  to  open  and  operate. 
Its  gtaater  strength  means  longer  life  for 
the  entire  unit  .  .  .  and  its  curved  throat 
holds  tag  in  proper  position  at  all  times. 


Complete  economy  nnit..$1.10 
Complete  deluxe  unit.... $1.25 

Write  far  Stone's  new 
FREE  Catalog  of  Stockmen 
and  Breeders  Supplies. 


STONE  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  FQ9 

1212  Kaatas  Av«.,  Kansas  City  27,  Mo. 


the  mountains  has  at  one  time  or  another 
raised  one  of  these  orphans. 

Hunting  wild  boar,  or  pig  sticking,  was 
a  favorite  sport  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe.  Medieval  knights  rode  their 
charges  into  the  forest  and  closed  with  the 
boar,  using  a  long  lance  as  a  weapon.  The 
boar’s  head  was  considered  the  most  de¬ 
lectable  part  of  the  animal  and  was  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Christmas  dish.  The  top  of  the 
skull  was  lifted,  the  brains  seasoned,  the 
whole  head  popped  into  an  oven.  The 
brains  were  served  “en  casserole.” 

The  men  of  Tennessee  and  their  hunter 
guests  use  high  powered  rifles  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  breed  of  dogs  to  track  and  bring  the 
boar  to  bay.  There  is  a  limited  open  sea¬ 
son  on  both  bear  and  boar  in  October. 
The  first  organized  hunt  in  Tennessee  was 
in  1939.  Since  then  the  conservation  de¬ 
partments  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  have  collaborated  with  the  National 
Forest  Service  in  supervising  the  hunts. 
Depending  on  the  current  numbers,  per¬ 
mits  are  drawn  from  a  hat  and  the  lucky 
applicants  organize  the  hunts.  A  hunting 
party  may  range  from  twenty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  hunters,  with  a  guide  and  his  pack 
of  dogs.  The  hunters  take  off"  in  Jeeps 
for  the  deep  mountains  from  Tellico 
Plains,  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  the  dogs 
released.  Each  hunter  in  Tennessee  buys 
a  hunting  license,  which  costs  three  dol¬ 
lars  (resident),  and  a  big  game  stamp, 
which  costs  five  dollars.  The  hunters  are 


Belt  up  your  tractor  to  an 

OMAN  GENERATOR 

for  all  the  power  you  need! 


NO  MORE  IIACKOUTS!  An  Onan  Tractor- 
drive  Generator  lupplies  regular  115/230- 
volt  A.C.  power  for  lights,  heating  system, 
milker,  brooder,  food  freezer,  water  pump 
and  all  essential  equipment  for  as  long 
as  you  need  it.  FOUR  MODELS:  3,000, 
4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts.  Complete 
with  belt  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle 
and  voltmeter.  Like  any  other  electrical 
equipment,  standby  generators  must  be 
properly  installed.  An  Onan  Tractor-drive 
Generator  includes  a  manual  transfer  switch 
which  automatically  assures  a  safe  in¬ 
stallation. 

For  farms  with  fraquent  power 
failures,  Onan  builds  gasollne- 
eeglee-drlveu  electric  plants 
from  500  to  75,000  waffs. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


D.  W.  ONAN  &  SONS  INC 

3089  Univartify  Ava.,  S.  E. 
MInnaapolis  14,  Minnasota 
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My  Cobey  Self-Unloading  Forage  Wagon  Is 

The  Best  Investment  We’ve  Made 


"As  a  self-unloading  forage  wagon,  it  can't  be 
matched.  And  when  we  found  we  could  use  it  for 
following  the  combine,  the  picker,  or  haul  baled 
hay  with  it  and  do  all  our  hauling  and  cut  out 
our  scoopping  —  it  turned  out  to  be  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  we've  made." 


CORPORATION 


206  South  West  Street 


Gallon,  Ohio 


PTO  SPREADERS  -  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  WAGONS 
-  3  POINT  HITCH  TOOLS  -  MULCHERS  -  PUL. 
VERIZERS  -  ROTARY  HOES. 


LOW  COST 

SILAGE 

PRESERVATIVE 


PRECISION 
BATCH  MIXING 


85°o  ^ 

BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 

.  (DEHYDRATLO)  . 


OKHE/M 


VY  LACTOS  LABORATORIES.  INC 

1901  toll  Euclid  Drt  Moinri  13.  lowi 


usually  out  two  days  and  pay  the  guide 
$100.  This  includes  his  dogs. 

As  soon  as  the  hounds  begin  to  tongue, 
the  hunters  follow.  The  chase  may  be 
short,  or  it  may  lead  twenty  miles  over  the 
roughest  kind  of  terrain.  There  may  be 
a  boar  at  bay  at  the  end  of  the  chase,  or 
there  may  be  a  bear.  A  bear  or  a  deer  are 
predictable — they  run  away  in  a  straight 
line.  But  a  boar  may  run  in  a  circle,  zig¬ 
zag,  or  bee  line  for  the  next  county. 

Last  year  there  were  22  numbers  drawn 
from  the  hat.  A  few  of  the  parties  were 
skunked,  but  most  got  either  a  bear  or 
a  boar,  or  both.  The  bag  limit  for  a  party 
is  two  bears.  There  is  no  bag  limit  on 
boar.  The  game  is  rough  dressed  on  the 
spot,  loaded  on  a  mule  or  a  jeep,  and 
taken  to  a  butcher  shop,  usually  Benton 
Byrum’s,  where  it  is  dressed  for  the  pot. 

The  success  of  the  hunt  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  guide  and  his  hounds. 
Lucky  is  the  sportsman  who  can  obtain 
the  services  of  such  men  as  Bert  Woody, 
Bill  Thomas,  Austin  Akins,  Benton  Byrum, 
or  the  Rev.  Leonard  Walker.  Bert  Woody 
damaged  a  leg  in  a  logging  accident  and 
is  in  semi-retirement.  Rev.  Walker  is  a 
be-spectacled  Baptist  minister,  whose  tall 
tales  of  the  hills  are  accepted  as  gospel 
truth.  Good  mountain  men  all,  wise  in 
the  ways  of  boar,  b’ar,  and  houn’  dogs. 

Any  kind  of  a  dog  will  do  for  boar  hunt¬ 
ing,  provided  he  has  the  proper  rugged¬ 
ness,  a  keen  nose,  and  the  courage  to  grab 
a  boar  or  a  bear  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  hang  on.  Most  of  the  bear  and  boar 
dogs  have  a  good  percentage  of  hound  in 


THE  COBEY  51-B  SELF-UNLOADING  FORAGE  WAGON 
—  here's  the  best  forage  wagon  ever  built.  All  steel 
construction.  Automotive  type  steering  and  tapered 
roller  bearings  for  fast  hauling  —  sure  trailing.  Pre¬ 
cision  machine  cut  gears  and  throw-out  clutch  operate 
in  oil.  4-chain  slat  type  conveyor.  Grain  tight  floor 
and  100-bu.  sides.  Forage  sides  easily  removed  — 
making  it  a  straight  grain  bed  —  or  remove  grain  sides 
for  hauling  baled  hay  .  .  .  AND  IT  IS  PRICED  AT  A 
SAVING  TO  YOU!  Write  for  full  information. 


From  hauling  138  balot  of  al¬ 
falfa  to  bringing  in  S  tons  of 
•nsilago  at  a  load  —  and  all 
the  jobs  in  between  —  your 
Cobey  51-B  will  do  them  all! 


Please  send  me  full  details  on  the  FEATURE-PACKED 
COBEY  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON. 


•  on  ensifoge,  .antibiotics,  grains, 

•  chopped  hay,  supplements, 

•  hulls,  mesquite,  cobs,  ear  corn, 

•  pellets,  vitamins,  etc.,  and 

\  LIQUID  MOLA5SESI 


Keep  trucks,  tractors, 
cars,  machinery  refueled  on 
schedule.  This  new  Tokheim  Pump, 
spotted  in  your  farmyard,  assures 
greater  storage,  fewer  deliveries,  real 
savings!  Features  easy-to-reach  nozzle, 
easy-to-read  dial,  plenty  of  hose.  Safely 
delivers  10  gal.  per  minute.  UL  ap¬ 
proved.  Ask  your  Tokheim  represent¬ 
ative  or  your  oil  company  about  this 
modern  work-saver! 


H  takes  only 
25  to  50  lbs. 

of  Scotch  O  Lass  to  preserve  a 
ton  of  silage  and,  since  75*4  of  the 
nutrients  are  retained  in  the  siiaqe. 
only  257*  of  cost  is  actual  preserv¬ 
ing  expense.  DRY  Scotch  O  Lass 
helps  soak  up  excessive  moisture; 
can  be  blown  or  sprinkled  into 
silage.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write: 


Th*  on*  and  only  Davit 
Trontil  Mi x*r- F**d*r,  for 
truck  or  tractor  PTO. 

It  hot  to  bo  bvilf  like  a  batt/*ihip  ond; 


Wr/le  /or 


ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  ''THIS  IS 


Illustrated 

literature! 


Central  Product!  Diviiion 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 

1626WABASH  AVE.,  FORT  WAYNE  1,  INDIANA 
Factory  Bratck;  475  Nirnth  St..  Sat  Froac/ico  3,  Calif. 
In  Canada: Tokheim-Raeder,  205  Yonge  St.,Toronto,  Ont. 
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their  make-up.  One  of  the  favoiite  breeds 
is  the  Plot  hound,  named  for  tlie  family 
in  North  Carolina  which  developed  him. 

'I'he  Rev'.  Len  Walker  tells  how  this 
breed  came  about.  “These  Plot  boys,”  he 
says,  “had  some  old  cur  dos^s  and  they 
were  pretty  good  bear  dogs,  but  they  didn’t 
tongue  enough  and  you  couldn’t  tell  where 
they  were  at  when  they  got  out  of  your 
sight.  Then  one  day  there  was  a  fellow 
came  through  the  mountains  there  and  h<* 
had  a  bitch  and  she  was  a  good  bear 
dog  and  she  tongtied  a  lot.  The  Plot  boys 
says  to  themselves,  ‘This  bitch  has  got  just 
what  we  need  in  our  curs.’  So  they  got 
the  bitch  and  crossed  her  with  their  own 
dogs  and  up  comes  the  Plot  hound.” 

The  Plot  hound  is  a  black  and  brindle 
dog,  that  is,  with  brindle  head  and  legs. 
And  he’s  chuckle  headed,  according  to 
Bert  Woody.  He’ll  weigh  65-75  pounds 
and  can  take  and  give  a  good  deal  of 
punishment.  He  has  a  broad  shoulder 
and  a  good  nose  and  soon  learns  how  to 
keep  out  of  trouble  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  a  bear  or  a  boar  at  bay.  The  Rev. 
Walker  says  his  favorite  boar  dog  is  a  Plot 
hound  with  a  touch  of  Airedale  in  him. 

Bert  ^Voody  had  two  of  the  most  famous 
Plot  hounds  in  the  mountains,  Jeff  and 
Lead.  Bert  taught  Jeff  and  Lead  tricks 
which  often  mystified  the  city  slickers 
whom  he  guided.  One  was  to  pray  before 
a  hunt.  The  two  dogs  were  primarily  bear 
hunters,  and  were  not  permitted  to  chase 
boar.  Jeff  is  credited  with  killing  64  bears. 
Lead,  with  59.  These  are  \Voody’s  figures. 
They  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  spite  of 
numerous  fang-and-claw  encounters. 

According  to  Rev.  Walker,  boar  are 
even  worse  on  dogs  than  bear.  He  says. 
“Hogs  are  hard  on  dogs.  All  these  fellows 
around  here  have  had  dogs  killed  by  hogs.” 

riie  date  for  the  1957  Tennessee  hunt 
was  set  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion  for  mid-October.  There  will  be  22 
parties.  Hunters  applied  to  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Nashville,  for 
an  application  form.  The  22  lucky  ap- 
I)licants  will  take  the  trail  come  October. 


for  combining  and  harvesting? 
to  prevent  molding  in  the  bin? 


ASSOCIATE! 


You  bet  that’s  corn.  P.A.G.  Hybrids  can 

YOU  more  corn  on  your  farm.  In  12,417  actual  PAG  Hybrid  Sor 

side-by-side  yield  checks  made  by  farmers  right  ghums  are  now  avail 

in  their  own  helds,  P.A.G.  Hybrids  outyielded  able  with  the  sam( 

competitive  hybrids  8  out  of  10  times  by  an  aver-  bred-in  qualitfes  tha 

age  of  9.8  bushels  of  #2  shelled  corn  per  acre!  Try  make  P.A.G.  Hybrid 

P.A.G.  Hybrids  on  your  farm  for  more  corn  ...  so  popular, 

more  profit. 

PFISTER  ASSOCIATED  GROWERS,  INC 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


BE  SURE  — NOT  SORRY  — WITH  A 
DELMHORST  FARM  MOISTURE  DETECTOR 

Portabl*.  easy-ta-iM  Delmhorst  Detector  tells  yoi  nolstire  con¬ 
tent  of  all  kinds  of  (rain,  hay  and  hops  In  a  matter  of  seconds  any¬ 
where  in  the  held,  on  the  track  or  In  the  bin. 

Accaracy  it  within  l*/a  so  yoo  can  be  sore  to  know  the  ri(ht  time 
for  eomkinini  and  harvestini  and  yoa  can  (aard  against  heating  and 
molding  in  the  bln. 

Model  RC-3  Detector  It  a  prodact  of  DELMHORST  INSTRUMENT 
CO.,  OOONTON,  N.  J.— manafactarers  of  crop  and  soil  moistare  de¬ 
tectors.  which  ha«o  been  tested  and  are  in  daily  ase  at  leading  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Price,  complete.  Is  $150  F.O.B.. 
Boonton,  N.  J.  Only  maintenance  cost  is  inexpensive  batteries  which 
last  a  year. 

DELMHORST  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

626  Cedar  Street  BOONTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


FEED  A  LITTLE  A  LOT 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

Master  Ltd.,  reports  that  practical  exper¬ 
ience  with  little-and-often  feeding  shows 
tliat  hogs,  too,  respond  by  growing  faster 
and  on  less  feed.  David  McMaster,  the 
managing  director  of  the  company,  states 
that  they  have  found  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  feed  can  be  saved  in  bringing  a 
pig  from  120  to  220  pounds  if  frequent, 
limited  feeding  is  used.  As  yet,  no  univer¬ 
sity  or  experiment  station  has  confirmed 
these  findings,  since  none  of  them  have 
carried  out  the  controlled  experiments 
necessary  to  prove  or  disprove  them.  Until 
such  findings  are  made,  the  average  person 
will  take  McMaster’s  statement  with  a 
giain  of  salt,  since  his  company  produces 
an  automatic  feeding  device  which  will  do 
the  very  job  that  is  recommended. 

If  scientifically  controlled  experimental 
work  confirms  the  findings  that  McMaster 
and  a  number  of  his  farmer  friends  have 
made,  the  McMaster  company  should  have 
a  very  valuable  product.  Certainly,  the 
most  important  objection  to  such  a  feeding 
system  is  the  problem  of  labor. 

But.  paradoxically.  Dr.  H.  A.  Keener, 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  sees  in  this 
whole  feeding  problem  the  chance  of  ma¬ 
terially  reducing  the  labor  required  in  live¬ 
stock  raising.  Dr.  Keener  and  a  graduate 
student.  Burr  Clark,  are  carrying  out  a 


for  maximum  yields  from 
each  acre  .  .  .  every  year 


Irrigate  with  a 


•  Easiest,  most  economical  pumpers 
of  all  to  operate,  maintain. 

•  pro  and  Engine  Powered  Models 
in  ALL  SIZES  —  to  fit  every  need. 

Why  gamble  on  a  crop  when  you 
con  BE  SURE  OF  A  YIELD  WITH  A 
RAINAAASTER?  As  o  Midwestern 
farmer  put  it  —  "If  you  don't  get 
rain  when  your  crops  need  it,  you 
might  os  well  be  farming  on  the 
desert." 

Farmers  everywhere  hove  found 
that  RAINMASTERS  run  at  moderate 
speeds  for  pressure  developed  — 
resulting  in  big  sc|yings  in  fuel,  less 
engine  wear,  greatly  reduced  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  Many  farmers  find 
their  irrigation  system  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  THE  FIRST  YEAR! 

GET  FULL  DETAILS  ON  WHY  A  RAIN- 
MASTER  IS  YOUR  REST  BUY  —  MAIL 
COUPON  FOR  NEW  FREE  LITERA¬ 
TURE  TODAY. 


PUMPING  FROM  RIVER  —  Model  SS-4H-4S 
Rainmaster,  above,  is  delivering  500  gallons  per 
minute;  Model  SS-5H-7S  Rainmaster,  below,  700 
gallons  per  minute. 


CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Watarlee,  Iowa 
Dept.  AN-1 

I  am  interested  in  on  irrigation  system  for  my  farm.  Rush  me 
your  NEW,  FREE  Irrigation  Pump  Catalog  with  full  details  on 
RAINMASTERS. 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Flick  a  switch.  Your  barn's  clean 
in  ten  minutes.  Cleaner  elevator 
trovels  55  ft.  per  minute  .  .  .  fast 
enough  to  get  both  solids  and 
liquids.  Litter  deposited  in  spread¬ 
er  outside. 


AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  SUCCESSFUL 
PORTABLE  PTO  FEED  MIXER-BLENDER 


•  LOW  COST!  At  least  $200-$400  less 
than  stationary  mixer  of  same  capacity. 

•  3,500  LB.  CAPACITY! 

Holds  90  bu.— 1 1 2  cu.  ft. 

•  5  FORCE  FEED  If ■  . 

MIXING  ROLLS!  j 

•  MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL  T . 

STANDARDS  ON  \ 

YOUR  FARM  V  \ 

JUST  PUSH  IN  \* 

TO  MIX! 


Electric  Ventilation  Bunk  Feeder 


Milking  Parlor  Silo  Unlooder 


377  North  Court,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branch:  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Subsidiary  of  Mechanical  Handling  Systems,  Inc, 
Send  me,  at  no  obligotion,  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Louden  Born  Cleaner. 

Nome  _ 


Also  available  as  attachment — buy  Model  100  auger  box  now,  odd  mixer- 
blender  kit  later.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 


i  Box 

Route  No. 

1 

1  City 

State 
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Nitrogen  Solution 

and 

Liquid  Fertilizer 

Equipment 


Blue  "Chemi-Spreader"  equipped  with 
20  ft.  folding  "Dribbleboom"  and 
Model  "LF"  Liquid  Fertilizer  Pump.. 


Blue  Sub-Surface  Applicator  with  14 
ft.  folding  tool  bar  for  application  of 
Nitrogen  Solution  and  Liquid  Fertilizer. 


Blue  Model  "LF"  Liquid  ^ 
Fertilizer  Pump  for 
accurate  metering  of 
Liquid  Fertilizer, 

Nitrogen 
Solutions 
and  Aqua 
Ammonia. 


Yes,  we  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Tractor  Mounted  and  Trailer  Type 
Applicators  for  all  kinds  of  Liquid 
Fertilizers  and  NH3. 

Write  for  complete  information 

JOHN  BLUE 

CIMPAKV,  INC.  .A. 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Dmptndabim  farm  tqulpmant  SInem  1886 


feeding  experiment  with  heifers  and  are 
using  a  newly  developed  automatic  device 
with  which  to  feed  them.  It  is  too  early 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  feeding 
trials,  but  Dr.  Keener  is  quite  willing  to 
say,  “The  feeding  equipment  is  perform¬ 
ing  quite  well.” 

Still  another  automatic  feeder  has  been 
invented  by  B.  B.  Winter,  a  farmer  at 
Towanda,  Illinois.  The  Winter  machine, 
which  will  feed  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  came 
into  being  through  the  pressure  of  neces¬ 
sity.  “Father  is  such  a  stickler  for  feeding 
cattle  exactly  on  time,”  Winter  said,  “that 
it  was  only  natural  that  I  should  try  to  in¬ 
vent  a  machine  that  could  be  started  by  a 
clock  and  feed  the  stock  automatically.” 

This  is  another  move  toward  the  goal  of 
building  more  automation  into  our  live¬ 
stock  industry.  Labor  costs  and  the  desire 
for  more  freedom  made  us  abandon  the 
old  methods  of  hand-feeding  for  self-feed¬ 
ing.  With  machines  such  as  these,  we  will 
have  moved  full  circle  to  a  type  of  hand¬ 
feeding  that  can  do  ten  times  the  job  and 
still  leave  the  stockman  free  from  drudgery. 
Except  for  the  English  feeding  machine, 
you  can’t  buy  one  of  these  automatic  de¬ 
vices  yet.  It  is  worth  thinking  about,  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  are  planning  a  new  building 
program.  The  buildings  and  layout  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the 
new  feeders  when  they  come.  And  they  will 
come  and  probably  come  fast.  As  one 
machinery  manufacturer  said  recently, 
“It’s  getting  so  that  when  we  test  a  new 
model,  if  it  works,  it’s  obsolete.” 


WAR  ON  WEEVILS 

{Continued  from  page  62) 
from  their  chewing  makes  normal  ventila¬ 
tion  still  more  difficult  and  the  pocket  of 
damage  spreads. 

A  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  insects  has 
shown  that  at  least  one  of  our  enemies, 
the  cadelle,  bores  into  the  wood  of  the 
bin  during  its  larval  stages  and  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  wood  itself  for  long  periods 
waiting  for  the  bin  to  be  filled  with  grain. 
Cleaning  the  bins — which  is  important  in 
the  control  of  most  of  the  other  pests — 
has  little  eflFect  on  these  sleepers.  With  the 
discovery  of  the  long-lasting  insecticides,  we 
have  acquired  a  good  weapon  to  use  against 
these  fat,  pale  worms.  Methoxychlor,  mixed 
as  a  2  J/2  per  cent  emulsion  or  water  suspen¬ 
sion  and  sprayed  at  the  rate  of  2  gallons 
per  1,000  square  feet  of  wall  and  floor  sur¬ 
face  area,  will  kill  them  as  they  emerge 
from  the  wood  to  do  their  dirty  work.  An¬ 
other  good,  long-lasting  spray  for  this  job 
is  an  emulsion  containing  one  per  cent  by 
weight  of  piperonyl  butoxide  and  0.1  per 
cent  pyrethrins.  One  sure  way  to  avoid 
this  cadelle  hazard,  of  course,  is  to  store 
the  grain  in  steel  buildings. 

Studies  of  the  life  cycles  of  such  insects 
as  the  rice  weevil  and  the  Angoumois 
grain  moth  have  shown  that  in  the  south 
and  on  the  east  coast  where  these  insects 


GREATER  YIELDS  .  .  . 

^GREATER  PROFITS 

with/^  / 

pimple/ 

SOIL  TEST  OUTFITS 


ELIMINATE  TARDY  TEST  REPORTS 


NO  SPECIAL  TRAINING  REQUIRED 


COMPLETE 

OUTFIT 


Everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  moke  tests 
ter  15  plant  growth  t 
factors;  plus  tissue  \ 
tests  for  Nitrates. 
Phosphorus  and  Po- 
tassium.  ^ 


$49.50  F.O.B.  NORWALK 


Everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  100 
to  300  tests  for  the 
following  plant 
growth  factors:  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus, 

Potassium,  Calcium, 

Ammonium,  Acidity; 
plus  tissue  tests  for  Nitrates,  Phosphorus  and 
Potassium.  $33.50  F.O.B.  NORWALK 


FARM 

OUTFIT 


100  tests  for  the 
following  five 
growth  factors;  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus, 
Potassium,  Ammoni¬ 
um,  Acidity,  pius 
tissue  tests  for 
Nitrates,  Phosphorus 
and  Potassium. 


$25.50  F.O.B.  NORWALK 


Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits  are  not  merely  soil 
testers,  they  ore  combination  Soil  and  Tissue 
Test  Outfits  based  on  scientific  methods 
devised  at  Michigan  State  College  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Spurway. 

Write  for  free  Simplex  literature  before  pur¬ 
chasing  any  soil  testing  equipment.  You  will 
be  glad  you  didi 


The  EDWARDS 
LABORATORY 

1870  SIMPSON  AVENUE  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 


Here’s  the  finest  low-cost  all-pur¬ 
pose  portable  elevator ...  at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  Rugged  double 
steel  chain.  Roller  bearings 
throughout.  8  or  10'  tilting  con¬ 
veyor  (hopper  or  bale  chute  op¬ 
tional).  Other  models  available. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  4052  Morton,  llllneis 
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abound,  early  harvest  of  the  grain  will 
help  reduce  the  egg  laying  in  the  field  that 
infests  the  grain  before  it  is  even  binned. 

All  of  these  practices  are  excellent  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  but  farmers  have  been 
i  lying  for  ages  to  find  ways  of  destroying 
the  insects  once  they  have  made  a  home 
for  themselves  in  the  bin. 

Farmers  of  long  ago  tried  covering  the 
grain  with  smelly  leaves,  pouring  oil  over 
it,  sprinkling  it  with  ashes,  sulphur,  lime, 
sand,  and  dust.  From  ancient  times  and 
even  today  in  parts  of  India  the  grain  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  an  effective  trick  since 
the  sun  both  kills  the  insects  and  dries  the 
grain.  Just  the  opposite  effect  occurred 
when  farmers  tried  to  scald  the  insects  by 
Inuring  boiling  water  into  their  grain  bins. 
Nor  did  they  have  much  luck  putting  a 
line  of  sugar  up  to  the  bin  hoping  that 
the  ants  it  attracted  would  feast  on  the 
grain  pests.  Only  slightly  more  effective 
was  the  practice  of  throwing  old  sheep 
skins  over  the  grain  pile  at  night  to  at¬ 
tract  the  insects,  which  were  picked  off 
the  skins  in  the  morning. 

Finally,  came  the  volatile  organic  fumi¬ 
gants  which  can  be  sprayed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  grain  as  a  liquid  where  it  im- 


New  Eear  Cat 

COMBIf^ATION 

Grain  &  Roughage  Mill 

ALSO  INSILAGE  CUTTER 


No.  4A 

TRAILER 
MOUNTED 

FOR  POWER  TAKE-OFF 

Has  traveling  feed  table  especially  designed 
for  processing  large  quantities  of  loose  or  baled 
roughages.  With  Cutter  knives  and  heavy 
swing  hammers.  Grinds'  any  feed,  green,  wet, 
dry,  snap  or  ear  corn  with  farm  tractor  and 
no  monkey  business.  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  trailer  mount  and  power  take-off.  9  dif¬ 
ferent  models  and  sizes. 


NEW  Bear  Cat  BURR  MILL 


Outstanding  in  burr  mill  per 
formance  and  construction. 
Precision  machine-ground 
burrs  of  Ni-Hard  alloy, 
magnet  protected.  Large 
capacity.  Trailer  mounted 
with  power  take-off. 


Bear  Cat  TRACTOR  HOIST 


Better 
Than 
a 

Hired 
Hand 

Most  practical  lift  you  have  ever  seen  or  used 
for  dumping  corn  or  grain  wagons,  unloading 
and  loading  machinery,  pulling  out  fence  posts, 
stretching  wire,  and  1000-and-one  other  heavy 
jobs.  Simple,  rugged  construction.  Quick  to 
attach  and  detach.  For  tractors  equipped  with 
hydraulic  pumps.  Light  weight,  leave  on  tractor, 
won’t  Interfere  with  take-off  drive  or  hitch. 

For  (hose  who  profor  hoiil 
and  trama  offochod  to 
wagon  box  or  dump  bed— 

OUR  NEW 

WAGON  BOX 
HOIST 

Easy  to  attach.  Handy,  strong,  dependable. 
Quick  change  makes  it  possible  to  use  hydraulic 
cylinder  on  more  than  one  wagon. 

For  full  Information  on  fhoit  honosf-re- 
goodnost  grinding  outfits,  Iratlor  and  wagon 
hoists,  and  tho  name  of  your  noarost 
doalor,  write  us  today.  No  obligation. 

WESHRN  LAND  ROUER  CO.  Oept.  FQ-42 
Hostings,  Nebraska  -  Manufacturers 


when  insect  presence  is  noted  during 
monthly  checks,  fumigating  will  control 
the  pests.  A  simple  way  to  check  is  to  run 
a  steel  rod  through  the  grain,  let  it  stay 
there  for  a  few  minutes,  then  pull  it  out 
and  feel  the  length  of  it.  If  there  are  any 


mediately  evaporates  and,  since  the  chem¬ 
ical  vapor  is  heavier  than  air,  flows  down¬ 
ward  through  the  mass  of  grain,  killing 
the  insects  as  it  goes.  When  sprayed  on 
small  grain  and  shelled  com  two  weeks 
after  it  is  binned  and  any  time  thereafter 


for  progrottivo  dairy  farmors 


lAUlAALLAj^Xn  Zero's 
New  Spotter-Spray  T-20  Milk 
Tank  CUTS  CLEANING  TIME! 


The  girl  above,  with  a  touch  of  her  fingers,  con¬ 
trols  a  tornado  ...  an  automatic,  cleansing  tornado 
in  a  farm  milk  tank.  Simply  turning  a  control  knob 
starts  Zero’s  Spatter-Spray  washing  up  for  you. 
This  exciting  new  labor-saver  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

Exactly  the  same  design  features  that  have 
always  made  Zero*s  round  vacuum  tank  easier 
to  brush  clean  make  it  possible  today  to  wash 
automatically*  It’s  a  logical  development  of 
Zero’s  advanced  vacuum  engineering  which 
has  pioneered  such  labor^savers  as  Super 
Strainer  and  direct  cow-to-tank  hook-up. 

Mechanically,  it’s  simple.  The  variable  speed 
motor  turns  the  agitator  at  low  speed  during  cool¬ 
ing,  at  a  faster  speed  for  butterfat  testing.  When 
the  tank  is  empty  the  agitator  spins  at  top  speed 
...  to  wash,  rinse  and  sanitize.  / 

Zero  offers  you  a  tank  with  a  future.  Mail 
coupon  below  or  send  post  card  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


VACUUM,  Nature's  Own 
Way,  Makes  New 
System  Possible 


ZERO  Soles  Corporation  j 

679-1  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo.  ■ 

Tes,  rd  like  to  learn  more  about  the  I 

new  Zero  Spatter-Spray  T-20.  ■ 

I 

Addrets  ! 


*^Daylight-it-yourself  ”  with 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Block... 


MACHINE  SHOPS— 


Whether  you  build  your  new  machine 
shop  with  concrete  block  or  steel-, 
aluminum-  or  asbestos-cement  sid¬ 
ing,  glass  block  make  construction 
fast  and  easy,  provide  perma¬ 
nent  weatherproof  protection 
for  your  equipment.  Glass  block 
are  difficult  to  break,  require 
minimum  maintenance.  An 
occasional  hosing  keeps  them 
sparkling  clean. 


HENHOUSES— 

In  cold  weather,  glass  block  panels  will 
conserve  the  heat  in  your  henhouse  2Vfe 
times  as  well  as  ordinary  windows. 
Frosting  and  condensation  are  prevented. 
And  because  glass  block  will  not  rust,  rot  or 
corrode,  your  first  cost  is  your  only  cost. 


BARNS  AND  MILKHOUSES  — 

Going  to  modernize  your  barn,  build  a  new 
one  yourself?  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Block 
permanently  solve  your  daylighting  and 
window  sash  upkeep  problems.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall  yourself  with  standard  tools  and  mortar, 
go  in  at  the  same  time  with  concrete  block. 

PRBE  BLUEPRINTS  AVAILABLE  I 

Free  blueprints,  detailing  the  use  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Block  in  a  small  and  large  milk- 
house  and  a  small  and  large  dairy  bam,  are 
available.  Specify  which  one  you  want,  or  if 
you  want  all  four.  Write  Kimble  Glass  Gompany, 
subsidiary  of  Owens-Illinois,  Toledo  I,  Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  CLASS  BLOCK 
AN  0)  PRODUCT 


Owens-Illinois 

GENERAL  OFFICES  -TOLEDO  t,  OHIO 


warm  spots,  the  grain  is  infected.  A  still 
better  way  is  to  use  a  steel  rod  and  ther¬ 
mometer  to  probe  for  hot  spots.  And  ex¬ 
amining  samples  of  grain  is  the  surest. 

The  liquid  grain  fumigants  recommended 
by  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  amounts  to  be 
used  with  different  grains  are  shown  on 
page  63.  These  are  the  recommendations 
for  use  in  wooden  bins — in  steel  bins  the 
dosage  may  be  reduced  50  per  cent  for 
small  grains  and  20  per  cent  for  corn  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  alone  is  not  a  quick 
acting  fumigant;  it  is  used  with  the  other, 
more  potent,  chemicals  mainly  as  a  safety 
measure  since  they,  particularly  carbon  di¬ 
sulfide,  are  explosively  inflammable.  Mixi'd 
with  carbon  tetrachloride  they  are  not 
only  safer,  but  may  be  more  potent  since 
scientists  feel  that  there  is  a  synergistic  ac¬ 
tion  between  the  chemicals — each  making 
the  other  more  effective. 

Curiously,  three  of  these  fumigants,  car¬ 
bon  tetrachloride,  carbon  disulfide,  and 
ethylene  dichloride,  were  at  one  time  hailed 
as  new  and  promising  anesthetics  and  were 
used  in  the  operating  rooms  of  our  hos¬ 
pitals  until  it  was  discovered  how  deadly 
dangerous  they  could  be.  Now,  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  their  deadly  qualities  and 
trying  to  avoid  their  anesthetic  power. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  materials,  such 
as  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  are  good  fumi¬ 
gants,  but  which  are  just  too  deadly  for 
general  use.  Carbon  tetrachloride  and  the 
three  mixtures  shown  above  are  the  fumi- 


Spray  Chemicals  and 
Liquid  Fertilizers  With 


KROMER 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


You  get  double  duty  from  KROMER  Power  Sprayers  because 
they  handle  chemicals  for  weed  and  insect  central  and  liquid 
fertilizers  tool  Spray  better,  faster,  easier,  with  America's 
finest  power  sprayers. 


Write  for  helpful  20  page  catalog 

0.  W.  KROMER  CO. 


.  .  It's  FREE! 
Dept.  913 

Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 
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gants  most  often  recommended  for  on-the- 
farm  use  today,  though  the  search  goes  on 
for  a  material  that  will  be  more  deadly  to 
insects  and  less  harmful  to  man. 

'I'he  best  information  we  have  today  on 
the  safe  use  of  fumigants  comes  from  the 
Occupational  Health  Program  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  This  agency  just 
completed  a  study  on  the  subject  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  whose  grain  storage 
and  fumigation  problems  are  monumental. 
The  grain  they  have  stored  in  commercial 
elevators  they  don’t  have  to  worry  about, 
but  the  millions  of  bushels  they  have  stowed 
away  in  Victory  ships  and  in  the  steel  grain 
bins  that  dot  every  crossroad  are  a  head¬ 
ache.  These  they  must  fumigate  them¬ 
selves,  using  much  the  same  methods 
fanners  use  on  their  on-the-farm-storage. 

Being  a  benevolent  employer,  the  De¬ 
partment  was  very  much  concerned  over 
the  health  problems  of  the  men  who  did 
the  fumigating  and  so  asked  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  make  this  study.  A  team 
of  medical  men  and  scientists  working  out 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  began  a  detailed  study 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  government 
furnigators  to  see  if  there  could  be  a  safer 
procedure  devised.  They  also  carried  on 
physical  studies  of  the  men  who  were  do¬ 
ing  the  work  to  find  the  effect  upon  them 
of  working  with  the  chemicals.  In  addition 
to  this  they  made  a  search  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject  to  add  to  their  own  findings 
and  the  discoveries  of  other  scientists. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 

>20  more  per  acre  with 
Legume-Aid  Inoculant 

You  receive  double  value  on  your 
cover  crops  when  you  use  Legume-Aid 
Inoculant:  bigger  crops  and  nitrogen 
replenished  in  your  soil ...  as  much  as 
$20  extra  income  per  acre  for  less  than 
15c  per  acre  inoculation  costs. 

Legume- Aid  Inoculant’s  patented 
plastic  liner  inside  the  carton  allows  the 
bacteria  to  breathe  in  cool,  moist  humus 
and  charcoal.  And  the  moisture  in  the 
carton  keeps  Legume-Aid  Inoculant 
ready  to  use  as  is,  without  time-consum¬ 
ing  mixing  of  added  moisture. 

Look  for  Legume-Aid  Inoculant’s  at¬ 
tractive  cartons  on  your  seed  dealer’s 
shelves  in  the  convenient  1  and  2^ 
bushel,  100  lb.  and  300  lb.  imit  sizes. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES.  INC. 
Legume-Aid  Division,  1147  Chesapeake  Ave., 
Columbus  12,  Ohio 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

“Grow  a  tree  bank  while  you  build  a  soil  bank’* 

The  blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is  really  “ringing 
the  bell"  as  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop.  Hardy 
English;  thin  shelled  Black  Walnuts;  Filberts-Hazels- 
livbrids.  Delicious  Persimmons.  Did  you  know  you  can 
get  rich  without  plowing  with  “tree  crops”?  Yep!! 
Don't  miss  writing  for  amazing  list. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

Downiaqtown,  Pa.  •  Box  "Y" 


Big  Growthy  Calves 
—early  rumen  action 

with  Calf  Manna  and  Suckle 


CALF  MANNA,  fed  from  the  very  first 
day,  grows  big,  smooth,  deep-bodied 
calves.  This  early  feeding  of  Calf 
Manna  activates  and  increases  vitally 
important  rumen  organisms . . .  builds 
extra  capacity  in  the  paunch.  Calves 
then  start  eating  grain  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  roughage  as  early  as  2  weeks  of 
age.  This  head  start  puts  big,  uniform 
heifers  in  the  milking  string  early. 
Only  100  lbs.  of  Calf  Manna  plus  25 
lbs.  of  Albers  Suckle  and  grain  and 
hay  will  produce  big,  growthy  calves 
to  four  months  for  approximately  $22. 


Albers  Research  Director 
examining  calf's  rurrten  through  a  “window.” 
Over  6.000  calves  have  been  tested  in  Calf 
Manna-Suckle  research. 


Here  are  six  reasons  why  you  should  start  feeding  Calf  Manna  now: 

1 .  Big  growthy  calves  4.  Less  calf  mortality 

2.  Early  rumen  action  5.  Profit-making  “bloom"  and  uniformity 

3.  Fewer  scour  problems  6.  Low  cost  due  to  higher  concentrated  nutrition 


Any  feed  dealer  can  get  Calf  Manna  for  you.  If 
you’d  like  a  copy  of  “10  Private  Feeding  Formu¬ 
las”  which  have  meant  bigger  profits  to  leading 
dairymen  and  beef  men,  plus  a  free  sample  of 
Calf  Manna... 

write  to  us  today. 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  FQ-97, 1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

A  division  of  carnation  company 


Charlts  Mann’s  Installation,  noar  Iniiranapolls 


The  Missing  Link  for  High  Moisture  Grain 

DRY-O-MATION 

by  Natural  Air  Drying 
with  Auto-Humidity  Control 

The  supplemental  heater  attached  to  the  fan  automati¬ 
cally  and  instantaneously  supplies  heat  to  maintain  always 
favorable  natural  drying  conditions,  the  first  automation 
in  grain  storage. 


TO  AVOID  LABOR— DRY  IN  STORAGE 

Fill  the  space — Each  container  now  is  a  complete  machine. 

NOW  YOU  CAN— 

Store,  Automatically  Dry,  Aerate,  Maintain  All  in  One  Equipment  Set-up. 

WELL  SUITED  TO  PICKER  SMELLER  OPERATION- 
BUILD  YOUR  PROGRAM— EACH  UNIT  IS  COMPLETE 

Economical  for  Small  Producers,  Too. 

CHOOSE  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE! 

Ask  for  if  with  these  leading  brands: 

Black,  Sivalls  &  Bryson,  Inc^  Kansas  City,  Mo . Perfection  Bins 

Clayton  R  Lambert  Mtg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky . Buckeye  Bins 

Columbian  Steel,  Kansas  City,  Mo . Red  Top  Bins 

Martin  Steel  Prodnets,  Mansfield,  Ohio . Harvest  Hoarder 

Steel  Company  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio . Steelco 

Stran-Steel  Corp.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan . . Quonset 


FARM  FANS 


DIVISION  OF  EWING  FOUNDRY.  INC. 

424  South  Pennsylvania,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


f 


From  Thruout  the  NATION 


l/sers  Tell  Why  They  Prefer 

Sum-Mastr 

ROTARY  MOWERS 


from  lllinoli 

“You  fellows  have  made  a  mighty 
fine  cutter  and  I  like  mine  very 
much.  It’s  doing  a  fine  job  in  corn 
stalks  and  a  very  fine  job  in  my 
timber  which  is  thick  with  buck 
brush  and  small  crab  apple,  thorn, 
etc.”  Elliott  Johnson,  Ashland,  Ill. 


from  Washington 

**A  Sun-Mastr  mower  behind  a  heavy 
tractor,  successfully  cleared  a  field 
of  dense  Scotch  Broom  standing 
about  10  ft.  high,  with  stalk  diam« 
eters  from  1*^''  to  2",  This  wood 
when  dead  and  dry,  is  so  hard  it  is 
difficult  to  chop  with  an  axe.” 

Carl  L.  Otto,  Lummi  Island,  Wash. 


from  Missouri 

‘‘The  Machines  that  we  have  sold  so 
tar  do  the  best  cutting  job  on  grass 
we  have  seen.  It  compares  to  a 
mowing  job  done  by  hand.  We  have 
five  well  satisfied  customers.”  —  A 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Implement  Dealer. 


MOWTostures 

SHRED 
Stalks 


low 

COST 


Models  and^M^r  GUARANTEED 

sixes  for  all  jobs-  many  exclusive  modern 
features -built  by  one  of  the  nation’s  major 
suppliers  of  mowing.jauipment. 


FREE 


Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  cata* 
lOf.  NEW  Low  PRICES.  WRITE  today, 
give  name  of  TrKtor. 


SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES  Se9eo.Kan.Avo. 


Now  You  Can  Solve  Any 
Crop  Curing  Problem  with 
HARTZELL  Drying  Equipment 


And  you  can  trus*  your  Hartzell  representative 
to  recommend  the  equipment  which  is  exactly 
right  for  your  drying  needs  because  Hartzell 
makes  all  types. 

For  complete  details,  check  the  items  which 
interest  you  on  the  list  below  and  mail  the 
coupon  today 


H/%RTZEI-I.  . 


CO'. 


Dept.  F,  Agricultural  Division,  Pique,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  information  on  how  I  can  make  my 
farm  operation  more  profitable  by  using- 

Q  Portable  Crop  Drying  Equipment 
Q  Batch  Drying  Bins 
O  Fans  fo'  Natural  Air  Crop  Curing 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Street  or  RFD_ 
City _ 


.  —State- 


The  effects  of  the  chemicals  on  man  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  that  is  taken  in. 
The  mildest  dose  might  cause  a  headache. 
Getting  more  of  the  poison  into  the  system 
causes  dizziness,  loss  of  reflexes,  delirium, 
and  unconsciousness.  If  a  massive  dose  of 
the  material  is  absorbed  by  the  body,  the 
next  stage  after  unconsciousness  is  a  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  respiratory  center  of  the  brain, 
which  stops  breathing  and  so  causes  death. 

These  are  the  acute  symptoms  of  poi¬ 
soning  from  these  fumigants.  Much  smaller 
doses  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  may  cause  disturbances  of  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  nature.  Premature  arteriosclerosis  is 
one  of  these  chronic  symptoms,  as  is  hyper¬ 
tension,  and  such  nervous  disorders  as  Par¬ 
kinsonian  syndrome. 

The  scientists  also  discovered  that  the 
size  of  the  exposure  is  not  the  only  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
effects  are  more  serious  with  some  people 
than  with  others.  They  found  that  alcohol 
and  fumigants  have  a  synergistic  effect — 
they  make  each  other  more  poisonous  to  the 
system.  Therefore  it  is  very  unwise  to  drink 
while  fumigating  or  immediately  after.  It 
is  also  considered  a  bad  risk  for  a  heavy 
drinker  to  fumigate  even  when  he  has  not 
been  drinking  for  some  time,  because  of 
the  previous  damage  which  may  hav’e  been 
done  to  his  system  by  alcohol. 

The  aim  of  the  study  was,  of  course,  to 
prev’ent  any  damage  to  workers  using  the 
fumigants.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study, 
the  scientists  recommended  the  following: 
That  the  workers  have  a  full-face  gas  mask 
with  an  organic  vapor  canister.  Carbon 
tetrachloride  and  the  chemicals  that  are 
mixed  with  it  are  organic  materials.  The 
mask  should  be  put  on  and  checked  for 
leaks  before  the  work  starts  and  should 
not  be  taken  off  until  after  the  worker 
leaves  the  area.  In  one  county,  they  found 
a  man  fumigating  with  a  good  gas  mask, 
but  without  the  proper  canister.  The  can¬ 
ister  he  had  attached  to  his  mask  was  just 
fine  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  was  no  bar¬ 
rier  at  all  to  the  organic  fumigants  being 
used.  They  warn  that  the  smell  of  vapor 
when  wearing  the  mask  is  a  sure  sign  that 
the  canister  is  finished  or  that  there  is  some 
leak.  They  also  warn  that  after  a  whiff  or 
two  of  these  vapors  the  sense  of  smell  may 
become  anesthetized — therefore  the  first 
smell  is  the  best  warning  and  should  be 
heeded  immediately. 

The  Public  Health  Serv’ice  has  not  set 
out  on  a  scare  campaign,  but  they  do  feel 
that  the  farmer  should  recognize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  high  exposures  to  the  fumigant. 
They  were  shocked  at  the  carelessness  of  a 
few  individuals.  One  man,  for  example, 
wore  a  mask  that  had  two  broken  straps 
and  so  couldn’t  be  made  to  fit  his  face 
properly.  He  continued  to  wear  the  mask 
even  though  it  leaked  a  little.  Another  pre¬ 
ferred  to  use  a  mask  that  had  a  slightly 
broken  hose  because  it  breathed  easier. 

They  found  that  when  the  men  worked 
on  steel  bins  where  they  stood  on  a  ladder 
outside  the  building  and  sprayed  the  fumi¬ 


gant  through  a  removable  panel  in  the 
roof,  the  heavy  vapor  spilled  out  the  open¬ 
ing  and  flowed  down  across  the  canister 
of  the  gas  mask  which  was  carried  under 


RojlC/i 


DIGS 
DOWN  FAST, 
through 


I 


"  hard  pan‘_ 


^even  coral  rock: 


ijeeven  corai 

•  10  Yr.  Guarani** 


on  all  g*ars 
1  Yr.  Guarani** 
on  *nlir*  unil 


Ground 

FREE  Cattle 

e  Choic*  6"  to  24"  Augor 

WEIGHT 

Digs  lo  48"  D**p 

TAPE! 

For  FREE  tapBt  writOi  give  your  dealer’s  name 


DOZENS  OF  FARM  JOBS 
EASIER  TO  DO  WITH  A 


•  Disc- 

shap*d,  moldboard 

•  Sid*  culling  *dg* 
for  dilching 

•  360°  ongl*  adjusimeni 

Shunk  pal*nled  saw-loolh  blad* 


Are  you  sure  you  need  a 
deep  well  water  system  ? 

BUMS  PDMPS 

LIFT  FARTHER 


In  shallow  wall  syslams  Burks  Sup*r- 
Turbina  Pumps  or*  guaranl**d  lo  d*liv*r 
wilh  good  capocily  as  d**p  as  28', 
whil*  ordinary  pumps  or*  limit*d  for 
proctical  us*  to  b*tw**n  20  and  25'. 
This  m*ans  that  you  may  not  n**d  a 
d**p  wall  syst*m  b*caus*  Burks  Pumps 
giv*  you  6'  to  8'  *xtra  pumping  lift 
in  shallow  wall  oporation. 


4inor*  rootont  you  * 
should  buy  a  • 
SUPER-TURBINE  e 

e 

1.  Doliwr  full  pTMSuro.  e 
2.  Solf  priming.  e 

3.  Pump  against  prtisuro.  # 
4.  Hovo  no  gsors  or  U 

woshors  to  raploco.  <  ^ 

SattS  far  Fraa  Fofdtr  • 

DECATUR  PUMP  COMPANY  e 

69-C  Elk  Sirool,  Docolur,  Illinois  e 

•eeeeeeeeeeeeeecee 
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the  ann  or  in  front  of  the  body  of  the 
worker.  This  observation  led  them  to  rec¬ 
ommend  back-pack  type  canisters  which 
are  normally  held  away  from  such  heavy 
concentrations  of  vapor. 

Because  of  the  vapor  concentrations 
around  the  bin,  they  recommend  against 
fumigating  unless  there  is  a  breeze  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  vapor.  The  government  crew 
were  using  power  sprayers  and  the  men 
operating  the  pump  were  often  in  rather  , 
heavy  concentrations  when  there  was  no 
wind.  The  same  condition  might  exist 
around  the  base  of  the  farm  bin  that  had 
been  sprayed  with  a  knapsack  sprayer. 
Farmers  should  be  sure  that  spraying  is 
done  when  there  is  a  breeze  to  blow  the 
excess  vapor  away.  Bins  that  are  located 
in  the  barn  are  more  difficult  to  handle,  j 
but  doors  should  be  opened  and  any  other  | 
means  used  to  get  the  best  possible  ven-  j 
tilation  around  the  hin  site. 

During  the  hot  days  the  workers  stripped 
off  their  shirts  and  enjoyed  the  cool  vapor 
of  the  evaporating  liquid  pouring  over 
tlieir  body,  but  the  scientists  knew  that  in 
testing  rabbits  and  other  animals  they  could 
detect  measurable  amounts  of  fumigant  be-  | 
ing  exhaled  from  the  lungs  when  the  only  : 
way  the  animal  could  get  vapor  into  the  1 
system  was  through  the  skin.  They  recom-  ! 
mend  that  all  workers  wear  full  clothing 
with  sleeves  down  during  fumigation.  | 

They  also  strongly  urge  workers  to  avoid  1 
getting  the  liquid  fumigant  on  the  skin 
since  it  can  cause  second  and  even  third- 
degree  burns.  At  best  it  will  defat  the  skin 
and  cause  it  to  crack. 

After  the  fumigation  is  completed,  the 
recommendation  is  that  no  one  enter  the 
bin  without  a  gas  mask  for  at  least  seven 
days.  \Vhen  the  week  is  up,  the  doors  or 
other  openings  to  the  bin  should  be  opened 
to  permit  airing  for  at  least  a  half  hour  be¬ 
fore  entering.  In  tight  bins  more  time 


LANDRACE 

For.  Top  Market 

Select  your  breeding  stock  from  the 
production  of  our  performance 
tested  direct-import-  English  founda¬ 
tion  herd. 

Our  breeding  program  produces  lar¬ 
ger  size  Landrace  litters  with  Top 
Market  acceptance,  exceptional  con¬ 
version  ability  and  high  daily  rate  of 
gain. 

Plan  to  attend  our  first 
PUBUC  SALE 

Saturday,  September  28,  1957 

Select  Boars  and  Gilts 
available  at  all  times. 

TRIMBLE  MANOR 

Trimble,  Missouri  Phone:  Plottsburg  52F3 


patented  Wonder  Building  design  brings  you 
world^s  strongest  steel  farm  building  at  low  cost! 


The  WONDER  BUILDING  “Double  Cor- 
rugation”  principle  is  the  strongest  known 
building  design.  And  because  of  it,  you  get  a 
building  with  100%  usable  space  and  save 
up  to  50%  on  construction  costs.  There  arc 
no  rafters,  frames,  trusses  or  posts  —  there’s 
no  need  for  them  because  a  WONDER 
BUILDING  with  triple-thick,  “Double  Cor¬ 
rugated”  two  foot  panels  is  strength  itself. 
All  you  need  for  erection  is  a  simple  concrete 
slab  foundation  and  a  wrench.  This  unique 
WONDER  BUILDING  design  solves  any 
storage  or  shelter  problem.  A  WONDER 
BUILDING  is  extremely  flexible  —  should 
you  desire  more  space,  just  take  out  one  end 
wall  and  add  as  many  two-foot  steel  arches 
as  you  want.  You  can  get  a  WONDER 
BUILDING  with  straight  sidewalls  up  to 
8%  feet  or  the  standard  arch  construction. 
Both  feature  the  “Double  Corrugated”  self- 
supporting  arch.  Investigate  WONDER 
BUILDING  today  —  it’s  your  answer  for 
sound,  dependable  storage  or  shelter  at  an 
amazing  cash  saving. 


Only  a  WONDER 
BUILDING  with 
“Double  -  Corrugated’' 
arches  will  support  a 
4,(NM)  lb.  truck. 


Ends  of  corrtigafed 
panels  in  the  arches  are 
overlapped  and  bolted 
tightly  together  to 
form  strongest,  weath¬ 
er-tight  construction 
known. 


100%  usable  spare  — 
no  rafters,  frames, 
trusses  or  posts  — 
there’s  no  need  for 
them  —  “Double  Cor¬ 
rugation’’  is  strength 
itself. 


Low  cost  WONDER 
BUILDING  is  strong¬ 
est,  most  adaptable 
structure.  So  strong 
it  will  withstand  hurri¬ 
cane  winds  to  140  mph 
and  heaviest  snow  and 
ice  loads. 


YOU  GET  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES! 


•  Low  initial' co^ 

•  Selection  of  any  size  and  type  of  door 
opening 

•  Completely  fireproof,  lightning  proof, 
wind  proof 

•  -Vermin  proof  and  rodent  pro<^ 

•  Store  largest  machinery 


•  Low  construction  cost 

•  100%  usable  space 

•  Completely  weather  tight 

•  Heavy,  tight-coated  galvanized  steel 
construction 

•  Permanent  storage  or  shelter 


aiianaHTTC  ^  WONDER  BUILDING  requires  little  or  no  maintenance.  A  ' 
WONDER  BUILDING  is  guaranteed  as  to  quality  of  workmanship. 


WONDER  BUILDING 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

30  N.  LaSalle  Street^ 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
^  CATALOG  ON  BUILDING  IDEAS  ^ 


WONDER  BUILD^^C^PORATIOnH 
I  OF  AMERICA,  1 

j  Dept.  FI 000,  30  N.  LaSalle  Street,  I 

I  Chicago  2,  Illinois  | 

I  Please  send  free  catalog  and  building  in-  | 
I  formation  on:  i 

j  □  Dairy  □  Livestock  □  Crop  Storage  | 
I  □  Machinery  Storage  □  Other -  | 
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How  to  Make 
More  Money 
from  your  FARM 

An  experienced  Farm  Manager,  using 
the  latest  s<'ientific  and  practical  ideas, 
will  produce  maximum  returns  for  you. 
He  will  improve  the  physical  set-up  and 
increase  productivity  while  conserving 
the  farm’s  resources.  He  will  guide  your 
present  tenant,  or  secure  a  satisfa»-tory 
tenant  for  you.  He  will  relieve  you  of 
many  troublesome  details. 

Whether  you  are  buying,  selling  or 
continuing  to  hold  your  farm,  you  should 
know — for  tax  purposes  and  insurance — 
its  true  value.  A  trained  Rural  .\p- 
praiser  will  tell  you  this — as  well  as  its 
long  range  possibilities,  the  worth  of 
buildings,  equipment,  crops  and  livestock. 

ithout  obligation,  write  for  full 
information  and  list  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Farm  Managers  or  Rural 
Appraisers  in  your  area — all  qual- 
itied  members  of  this  Society. 

% 

H.  E.  Slalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 

American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


KEE-WAH-DIN  FARMS 

14099  McKinley  Road  •  Montrose,  Michigan 

LANDRACE  HOGS  nre  a  proven  meat  type  with  consist¬ 
ent  rapid  growth  on  less  feed.  LANDRACE  is  excellent  as 
a  straight  hieed  or  in  a  eross-brerding  program.  Our  Sep¬ 
tember  farrowings  are  by  4  dilferent  boats  of  excellent 
blood.  Pigs  from  these  litters,  woimed  and  vaccinated,  will 
be  ready  for  shipment  at  8-!l  weeks  of  age.  For  either  reg- 
isteied  boars  or  gilts  their  on  the  farm  pi  ice  is  $43.(XI  each. 
All  inquiries  are  promptly  answered  by  return  mail.  If  you 
desire  more  mature  animals  why  not  attend  our  public 
sale,  September  14th,  2  P.M.,  at  the  Saginaw  Michigan 
Fairg.-ounds  oc  wriw  for  catalogue.  Over  65  head  of  reg¬ 
istered  boats,  open  and  bred  gilts  to  be  offered. 


Keep  Costly  Farm 
in  Top  Shape  with 

Send  for  free  Catalog 

Own  the  same  fine  quality  Snap-on  tools  used 
and  preferred  by  top  mechanics.  Sure-6tting 
Snap-on  wrenches  and  related  tools  last  longer, 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over.  Start  a  basic 
set  now,  add  tools  any  time. 

Over  4.000  hand  and  power  tools  to  sp^d 
almost  any  farm  maintenance  or  repair  job. 
Complete  line  of  socket,  open-end,  and  box 
wrenches;  pliers,  screw  drivers,  chisels,  punches 
and  other  mechanic  tools. 

Buy  direct  from  factory  or  from  Snap-on 
man  who  calls  on  your  local  garage. 

Send  coupon  for  free  catalog. 


Snap-on  tools  corporation 

8019-1  28lh  Avenu*  *  Kenotho,  Wisconsin 

Send  me  free  catalog. 

NAME  . 

R.F.D . 

TOWN  .  STATE . 


Equipment 


should  be  allowed  to  elapse. 

Fumigation  is  our  best  answer  today  to 
the  age-old  problem  of  insect  infestation. 
It  will  save  your  crop,  but  it  could  cost 
you  your  life.  Here,  in  summary,  are  the 
rules  to  follow  in  playing  it  safe:  1.  If  you 
are  a  heavy  user  of  alcohol,  let  someone 
else  do  the  job.  2.  Wear  a  full-face  gas 
mask  with  a  proper  canister  for  the  job. 
For  carbon  tetrachloride  fumigants  use  a 
canister  that  is  for  organic  materials — not 
your  souvenir  from  World  War  I.  3.  Use 
a  back-pack  harness  for  the  canister. 
4.  Put  on  the  mask  and  test  it  for  leaks  be¬ 
fore  starting  and  don’t  remove  it  until  the 
job  is  done  and  you  are  away  from  the 
bin.  5.  Replace  the  canister  when  its  use¬ 
time  has  expired.  6.  Keep  fully  clothed 
during  spraying.  7.  Don’t  get  spray  on 
body.  8.  Spray  only  when  there  is  a  little 
breeze.  9.  Don’t  go  into  the  bin  without 
a  mask  for  seven  days  after  spraying.  10. 
Remember,  any  time  you  get  a  whiff  of 
vajxir  you  are  in  danger — get  out  of  the 
area  and  find  out  what  the  trouble  is. 

For  further  reading:  Since  the  Public  Health 
Service  study  covered  only  carbon  tetrachlo¬ 
ride  and  carbon  disulfide,  other  materials 
can  be  studied  in  “Insect  Pests  of  Stored  Grain 
and  Grain  Products,”  by  Richard  T.  Cotton, 
Burgess  Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis, 
1950.  “Crop  Protection,”  by  G,  J.  Rose,  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York,  1955.  “Handbook 
of  Agricultural  Chemicals,”  by  L.  W.  Hannah, 
published  by  the  author,  1952. 


STAN  HAGEN  WORKS  FOR 
PABST 

{Continued  from  pafie  41 ) 

udder  trouble,’’  Hagen  points  out,  “as  well 
as  to  prevent  overfeeding  of  the  calves. 
We  also  estimate  the  ration  for  the  cow 
from  the  milk  production.” 

After  two  months  on  the  nurse  cows,  the 
calves  are  switched  to  powdered  skim 
milk.  The  Pabst  dairy  plant  produces  large 
quantities  of  this  product  and  they  vigor¬ 
ously  endorse  it  by  using  it  themselves. 
The  heifers  get  this  skim  milk  until  they 
are  eight  months  old:  it  is  fed  to  the  btills 
until  they  are  ten  months  of  age  bccatise 
of  their  relatively  slower  development. 

To  make  the  milk  ration,  one  potind  of 
the  powdered  material  is  mixed  with  8 
potmds  of  water  at  a  temperattire  of  near 
105  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  allowed  to 
cool  to  just  a  little  less  than  body  tem¬ 
perattire  by  the  time  it  is  fed  to  the  calves. 
The  amount  fed  will  vary  from  16  to  as 
mtich  as  24  pounds  a  day,  depending  upon 
the  age,  size,  and  condition  of  the  calf. 

After  having  their  milk  ration,  the  calves 
are  held  in  stanchions  for  half  an  hotir 
with  grain  before  them  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  each  other. 

Beginning  when  they  are  abotit  two 
weeks  old,  the  calves  are  given  bright, 
green,  mixed  hay,  which  aids  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  rumen.  Hagen  tinderscores  the 
Pabst  theory  that  “too  much  alfalfa  causes 
scotiring  in  very  young  calves.” 

They  get  some  silage,  only  as  much  as 
they  will  clean  up,  and  as  already  noted, 
some  grain.  A  sidelight  on  Pabst  efficiency 


STOP  WATER  WASTE 


Fully  Automatic  Stock  Took  Volvo.  Elimi- 
notos  long  pumping  poriodt  by  kooping 
tank  full  at  all  timos.  Roquirot  small 
space  and  no  ottontion.  Simple  to 
install  from  side  or  bottom  of  tonk. 
Durable— oil  brass  and  copper,  nothing 
to  wear  out.  PRESSURE  TYPE  ST. 95. 
CRAVITY  TYPE  $5.95.  Fully  guorontood. 
Cot  yours  today  from  your  tfordworo 
or  Form  Supply  Store.  If  ho  cannot 
supply  you,  send  chock  or  money  order 
to  oddross  below  and  your  valve  will 
be  shipped  postpaid. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.,  INC. 

BOX  35-F,  EATON,  OHIO 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

(Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN- HART  MFG.  CO. 

2006  North  Wettern  Farkway 
Louitvillo  3.  Kentucky 


COMMERCIAL 

DWARF 

APPLE  TREES 

Supplement  yoir  ineome!  Grow  the 
tastiest  of  liscloii,  fill-iizod  frpit. 
In  tests  at  Oreinn  State  Cnllepe, 
dwarf  apple  trees— planted  in  hedpe- 
rows — yielded  an  averape  tf  724 
40-ponnd  Reid  lip  boxes  per  acre 
from  the  second  year  on.  Order  now 
direct  from  grower.  Olscoints  for 
qoantity  porchasoi. 


HfWRy  LEUTHARDT 

Port  Chester  •  New  York 


Applied  in  30  Seconds! 


TAG-EZE 

Cg+4le  Mapkers 


n2 


PER  DOZEN 
PREPAID 


Tae-Eze 
Applicator 
SI. 50 
Prepaid 


Heavy  Aluminum  Tag 
Zincvpiated  Jack  Link  Chain 
Heavy  **S**  Hook  Fastener 


Froo  Catalec  listinc  camplnta  lint. 
Brass  and  alnminvig  marktrs.  Plain 
and  ealortd  Cafflt  Ear  Tags.  Livs- 
stnek  tipplips. 

NATIONAL  BAND  A  TAG  CO.  oi 

1902 

P.  O.  Bex  6-294,  Newport.  Ky. 


AiivMOVE  SOIL 

'  FASTER!  iASIERI  CHEAPIRI 


Now — it'a  ao  easy  to  level 
your  own  fields,  fill  gullies, 
build  terraces  and  dams, 
maintain  ditches!  SOIL 
MOVER,  world's  No.  1 
scraper,  moves  soil  for  only 
few  cents  per  cu.  yd. 

Soots  pays  for  Itsolfl  "Saved _ 

$800  on  one  Job!"  says  P.  C.,  Nebr.  "Paid  for 
itsefl  the  first  week!"  says  R.  S..  Iowa.  Carries 
big  load  with  little  power.  Hydraulically  operated. 
Built  for  lifetime  use.  Sizes  for  all  tractors. 


•OILEVLgil.  Level*,  then  packi  soli.  Operates  In  con. 
dltlona  that  atop  others.  Has  10  great  reatures. 

SOIL  OITCMEII.  12"  square  nose  cuts  perfect  V  or 
flat'bottom  ditch,  24"  to  30"  deep.  Hydraul.  controls, 
gpeg  Polder,  full  details,  money. saving  prices, 
mCE  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Rush  card  today! 

Thr  SOU  MOVER  CO.,  Dept.  0-9  Columbus,  N*br, 

World’s  Largest  Mfgr.  of  Agr.  Soil-Moving  Eqpt. 
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is  revealed  in  a  note  appended  to  the  in¬ 
structions  on  feeding  calves:  “Grain  not 
eaten  is  removed  before  fresh  is  added  and 
fed  to  cows  or  older  calves  by  mixing  it 
with  their  ration.  IVe  cannot  afford  waste!'* 

To  exercise  greater  control  over  their 
feeding  and  handling,  none  of  the  calves 
are  put  on  pasture  until  they  are  eight 
months  of  age. 

.Ml  the  heifer  calves  are  dehorned  either 
with  caustic  or  by  the  use  of  electric  de- 
horners  when  they  are  two  to  six  weeks 
of  age.  None  of  the  bulls  are  dehorned. 

Sick  calves  are  immediately  isolated  to 
ail  individual  pen  and  all  calves  are  given 
10  cc.  of  hemorrhagic  serum  and  5  cc. 
of  hemorrhagic  bacterin.  subcutaneously, 
within  12  hours  after  birth,  to  give  them 
protection  against  colds  and  pneumonia. 
All  calves  are  broken  to  lead  soon  after 
being  taken  off  the  nurse  cow'.  Some  pick 
up  the  accomplishment  in  as  short  a  time 
as  a  half  hour;  others  take  much  longer. 
Basically,  the  training  consists  of  pulling 
them  along  by  a  rope  halter. 

When  they  are  eight  months  old  the 
heifers  are  transferred  to  an  open  shed, 
where  they  have  access  to  pasture  and  to 
racks  filled  with  hay  at  all  times.  During 
the  winter,  they  are  fed  some  silage  (all 
they  will  clean  up  once  a  day)  ;  mineral¬ 
ized  salt  and  steamed  bonemeal  are  avail¬ 
able  free-choice;  and  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  13  months,  their  grain  ration  is  dis¬ 
continued.  They  are  bred  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  they  reach  16  months.  “We  stan¬ 
chion  them  with  the  milking  herd  for 
about  two  months  before  calving,”  Hagen 
adds,  “and  they  are  brushed  and  handled 
to  make  them  gentler  and  easier  to  milk.” 

Cows  in  the  test  barn  are  fed  basically 
the  same  ration  as  has  been  outlined  above, 
riiey  are  put  on  test  three  days  after  calv¬ 
ing.  The  63  cows  in  this  barn  will  aver¬ 
age  about  70  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
Usually  about  one-fourth  of  the  cows  in 
the  barn  are  in  full  production,  about  one- 
fourth  are  finishing  their  lactations,  and 
the  remainder  are  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Many  of  the  cows  will  hit  100 
pounds  a  day  or  better  and  it  is  not  •un¬ 
usual  to  have  a  dozen  at  this  mark. 

I’he  milking  intervals  in  the  test  barn 
are  5  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  The  cows 
are  turned  out  all  night  after  the  last 
milking  when  the  weather  permits  and  * 
spend  two  to  four  hours  on  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  if  the  flies  are  not  bad.  | 
They  are  usually  kept  in  during  the  after-  I 
noon.  “Usually  each  man  has  certain  cows  ' 
to  milk,”  Hagen  says,  and  he  emphasizes,  j 
“the  barns  must  be  kept  clean  at  all  times.” 

A  frequent  enjoiner  throughout  the 
Pabst  instructions  is  “consult  the  herds¬ 
man.”  In  handling  the  bulls  this  is  just 
about  the  first  and  last  word,  for,  say  the 
rules,  “Feeding  breeding  bulls  differs 
greatly  with  individuals,  and  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules.  The 
herdsman  must  be  the  one  to  give  direc-  I 
tions,  and  he  must  be  guided  by  the  condi-  | 
tion  and  the  bull’s  serving  ability.  One 


mTO-SPESD  7-SIX  L  Rotary  Cutter 


•  Acclaimed  by  farmers  and  dealers  as  the  first  truly  versatile  rotary  cutter 

•  Compact,  powerful,  highly  maneuverable  —  a  whirling  workhorse  in  the  field 

•  Built  by  one  of  the  most  famous  producers  of  specialiied  form  equipment 

•  New  40  h.p.  rating  gear  box  is  toughest  yet  produced 


CLEARS  LAND 
MOWS  PASTURES 
CUTS  PRUNINGS 


SHREDS  STALKS 
MULCHES  STUBBLE 
TOPS  CROPS 


^Ford,  Ford  Major,  John  Deere,  International,  Massey-Horris, 
Ferguson,  Allis-Chalmers,  Oliver,  Minneopolis-Moline,  Case  and 
others.  Hitch  Bundle  adapts  7-Six  L  to  specific  make. 


Lift  when  not  in  use— move 
on  #Bd  off  in  a  hurry ! 


See  the  7-Six  1  demonstrated.  For  the  name  of  your  nearest  deafer,  write: 

LILUSTON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA  WACO,  TEXAS 


Wise  choice  of  irrigation  equip¬ 
ment  can  easily  spell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  farming  at  a 
profit  and  just  getting  by.  For 
when  irrigation  power  fails, 
repair  costs  are  often  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  setback 
to  crops  . .  .  One  way  to  make 
sure  of  both  quality  and  yield 
is  to  standardize  on  Red  Seal 
for  every  irrigation  job.  Red 
Seal  dependability  has  been  a 
by-word  for  more  than  50 
years — and  today’s  depend¬ 
able  Red  Seals  are  the  finest 
ever  built.  There  are  models 
for  every  farm  use — to  run  on 
any  standard  fuel.  .  .  .  Your 
Continental  dealer  will  gladly 
survey  your  irrigation  needs 
without  obligation.  Why  not 
call  him  today? 

• 


With  only  routine  provontivo  mointononce,  the  Continental  Red  Seel  F-226  shewn  above 
hat  been  in  operation  IS  hours  a  day,  continuouly  for  the  last  three  years,  pumping  from 
the  Brazos  River  for  1 50  acres  of  pasture  for  the  Boyd  Cox  Holstein  dairy 
herd  near  Botqueville,  Texas.  The  pump  is  o  Marlow  6F4S. 


Continental  Motors  rorooration  s 

MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 
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World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 


good  rule  is  never  to  overfeed;  in  fact, 
feed  very  sparingly.  Feeding  grain  varies 
from  2  pounds  up  to  15  pounds  a  day.” 

Silver  Weiler  summarizes  bull  feeding 
with  the  warning,  “Don’t  let  a  bull  get 
too  fat.  A  three-year-old  bull  can  be  put 
in  condition  very  easily.  Older  bulls  need 
more  feed.  Let  your  eye  guide  you.” 

Semen  is  collected  from  the  young  bulls 
when  they  are  10  months  old  and  tested 
for  motility.  All  breeding  at  the  farm  is 
by  artificial  insemination. 

The  Pabst  rules  require  the  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  brooms  and  forks  in  the 
mangers  and  on  the  floors  and  gutters.  All 
tools  used  for  manure  are  painted  red  to 
prevent  their  use  in  the  mangers. 

The  instructions  also  state  the  cows’  Bill 
of  Rights.  “Animals  are  entitled  to  careful 
handling,”  it  says.  “You  will  never  be 
blamed  for  givdng  them  too  good  care.” 

“Keep  in  mind,”  it  continues,  “that  a 
cow  does  not  bawl  without  some  reason — 
being  in  heat,  having  no  water,  another 
animal  being  loose,  or  some  other  reason. 
If  you  hear  one  of  them  bawl,  investigate 
and  find  the  reason.  Acquiring  this  habit 
will  promote  efficient  management.” 

Based  on  his  five  years’  experience  in 
the  Pabst  barns,  Stanley  Hagen’s  advice  to 
dairymen  is,  “Don’t  neglect  your  cows. 
The  average  dairyman  probably  wouldn’t 
feed  as  heavily  as  we  do  in  the  test  barn,” 
he  says,  “and  since  he  isn’t  shooting  for 
records  he  probably  shouldn’t.  But  it 
would  really  pay  off  if  he  would  give  more 
time  to  his  cows.  That’s  where  we  have 
the  advantage  here.  We  don’t  have  to  do 
both  barn  work  and  field  work;  so  the 
cows  don’t  suffer  because  the  hay  has  to  be 
cut  or  the  corn  picked.  Keeping  the  cows 
well  groomed,  comfortable,  and  well  fed 
pays  off  better  than  any  other  job.” 


here's  “HEAVYWEIGHT" 
POWER  PERFORMANCE 


^  yV£l4/ 

56  H.  P. 
Model  VR4D 
4-Cyrmder  Engine 


Im  Climaxing  years  of 
engineering  development, 
this  great  new  engine  offers 
manufacturers  and  users  of 
power  equipment  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  AIR-COOLING, 
at  temperatures  from  low 
sub-zero  to  140“  F.,  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rugged  engine  that 
measures  up  to  any 
‘heavy  weight”  industrial  type 
liquid-cooled  engine,  horsepower 
for  horsepower,  with  many  plus  values. 

The  outstanding  High  Torque 
characteristic  of  the  Model  VR4D 
a  engine,  combined  with  its 
I  extremely  rugged  construction 
I  and  heavy-duty  stamina, 

provide  load-lugging  holding 
power;  long  life  and  top 
power  performance. 

Advanced  “V” 
design  provides  an 
extremely  compact 
power  package  which  includes 
all  traditional  Wisconsin 
heavy-duty  features  such  as 
tapered  roller  main  bearings  plus 
additional  new  features. 


Model  VR4D  Open  Engine  v^Ith  heavy- 
duty  clutch,  rotating  screen,  electrical 
equipment  and  pre-cleaner. 


This  new  engine  rounds  out  a  complete  line, 
comprising  1 5  models  in  4-cycle  single  cylin¬ 
der,  2-  and  4-cylinder  sizes,  from  3  to  56  hp. 
Write  for  “Spec”  Bulletin  S-207. 


YOUR  IDLE  LAND  CAN  PAY  YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 


Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 

SiiDUNGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE  -  such  as:- 
SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE  per  1000  NORWAY  SPRUCE-fost  growing  per  1000 

Very  best  Christmas  tree  strain.  From  seed  col-  Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

lectH  by  our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  2-yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  ins. . S35.00 

Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color.  3-yr.  Transplants,  6  to  12  ins .  65.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in . $25.00  BLUE  SPRUCE  Superior  Stock 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  4  to  8  in.  .  .  .  35.00  3-yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  in.  .  .  .  $30.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  6  to  12  in..  .100.00  3-yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  in.  50.00 


More  Cost-reducing  features, 
More  Cash  income,  with  the 
M-C  Chopper!  Mows,  chops 
and  loads  in  one  operation! 
For  green  feeding,  silage, 
stalk  shredding,  bedding, 
hay-conditioning  .  .  .  with 
the  Super  60  M>-C  Chopper! 

Write  or  phone  for  infoniMtion  and 
FREE  KMONSTRAHON. 


FROM  SELECTED  SEED 


Fm  Catalog 
MUSSER  FORESTS  Box  6*1  INDIANA/  PA* 


complete  with  wholesale  planting  list.  Ask 
ter  our  famous  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide. 
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ALL  ABOUT  MOTORS 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

resilient  based  motor- should  be  employed.  Resilient  base  motors 
are  available  in  ratings  up  to  and  including  5  hp. 

After  a  motor  has  been  selected,  the  proper  installation  to 
the  load,  determination  of  correct  wire  size,  protecting  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  motor  are  important  links  in  getting  its  rated 
horsepower. 

On  the  farm  almost  all  motors  are  connected  to  their  load 
in  these  ways:  (1)  Through  gears,  (2)  Directly  or  by  means  of 
coupling,  (3)  By  belts  and  pulleys. 

Since  the  few  farm  machines  which  have  gears  are  usually 
designed  and  built  at  the  factory  for  correct  speed  and  power, 
it  is  best  that  the  farmer  purchase  a  complete  gear-motor  as¬ 
sembly  when  changing. 

On  all  applications  where  both  the  motor  and  the  machine 
operate  at  the  same  speed,  and  mounting  conditions  are  satis- 
factoiy,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  direct  coupling  between 
the  motor  and  the  load.  Direct  connections  are  often  used  in 
driving  pumps,  blowers,  fans,  crop  driers,  and  other  similar 
machines.  Direct  drive  requires  careful  alignment  and  the  use 
of  a  coupling  that  is  flexible  or  at  least  partly  flexible.  Clutches, 
both  disk  and  fluid,  can  also  be  used  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  motor  to  start  and  approach  full  load  speed  before  it  picks 
up  the  load.  Clutches  are  also  used  to  prevent  stalling  of  the 
motor  in  the  event  of  accidental  overload. 

By  far  the  most  commonly  used  method  of  connection  of 
motor  to  its  load  is  the  use  of  belts  and  pulleys.  V-belts  and 
V-pulleys  are  normally  used  for  the  job  of  coupling  a  motor 
to  driven  equipment.  This  choice  is  normally  made  because 
V-belts  permit  lighter,  more  compact  assembly,  provide  good 
grip  between  belt  and  pulley,  so  they  will  operate  with  low  belt 
tension.  They  are  easy  to  install  and  replacements  are  readily 
available  in  most  service  stations  and  hardware  stores. 

The  size  and  type  of  V-belts  to  use  for  a  given  drive  depends 
chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  motor  pulley  and  the  speed  and  horse¬ 
power  of  the  motor.  The  belts  and  pulleys  should  be  matched 
for  either  V-belt  or  U-belt  use. 

Two  inches  is  about  the  minimum  size  for  a  motor  pulley, 
especially  for  motor  sizes  of  one-half  horsepower  or  larger. 

In  selecting  the  proper  pulley  combination  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  speed  of  the  motor  (which  can  be  obtained  from 
motor  nameplate)  and  the  speed  of  the  driven  equipment.  In 
the  selection  of  proper  pulley  sizes  the  following  equation  can 
be  used: 

Rpm  of  motor  X  dia.  of  motor 
pulley=rpm  of  driven  equipment 
X  dia.  of  drive  pulley. 

For  example,  if  a  motor  which  has  a  speed  of  1750  r.p.m.  is 
being  used  to  drive  a  harnmermill  at  a  speed  of  approximately 
300  r.p.m.,  with  a  2-inch  diameter  pulley  on  the  motor  shaft, 
what  size  pulley  should  b»  used  on  the  driven  equipment? 

*2  X  1750  =  P  X  300 
3600  =  300  P 
12=P;  or  a  12-inch 
pulley  is  required 

Motors  should  be  mounted  with  some  provision  for  tightening 
and  loosening  the  belt.  Only  reasonable  tension  is  necessary 
with  a  V-belt  drive.  When  in  operation  the  tight  side  of  the 
belt  should  form  a  straight  line  from  pulley  to  pulley  while  there 
should  be  a  slight  sag  in  the  back  side.  Running  belts  tighter 
than  necessary  can  cause  motor  bearing  and  failure,  plus  ex¬ 
cessive  belt  wear.  When  placing  the  belts  on  the  pulleys,  never 
force  them  on;  always  loosen  the  motor  mounting  so  that  the 
belts  can  be  easily  slipped  on.  Care  should  also  be  taken  so  that 
proper  alignment  of  the  pulleys  is  maintained.  Poorly  aligned 
pulleys  cause  added  strain  on  motor  bearings. 

If  the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminal  is  appreciably  lower  than 
that  for  which  the  motor  is  designed,  the  motor  current  for  a 


DON’T  INVEST  IN 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Until  YouVe  Read  This  Book! 


Every  farmer  who  wants  the  most  for  his  equipment 
dollar  should  see  Columbian’s  new  20-page  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Catalog.  Every  fact-filled  page  will  show  you  why  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  Columbian  master-crafted 
products  before  you  buy.  The  reason  ?  Successful  farmers 
rate  Columbian  first  for  quality,  modern  features  and 
rugged,  long-lasting  service.  Matter  of  fact,  Columbian 
has  been  building  better  equipment  for  better  farming 
for  64  years. 

For  instance,  only  Columbian,  originators  of 
steel  storage  for  grain,  offers  you  the  farm- 
famous  Red  Top  Grain  Bin  which  outsells,  out¬ 
lasts  all  others.  It’s  the  tightest,  strongest, 
safest  bin  made  for  on-the-farm  storage  of 
grains,  soy  beans,  sorghums.  It  has  the  absolute 
tightness  needed  for  most  efficient  aeration  and 
fumigation.  Available  in  500,  1,000  and  1,350  bu. 

capacity.  Larger  corrugated  AAA  granaries  from 
1,000  bu.  to  4,400  bu.  capacity. 

But  get  the  complete  Columbian  story.  Before 
you  invest  in  equipment,  send  for  your  free 
Columbi^  Farm  Catalog.  Then  see  the  products 
at  your  Columbian  dealer. 

RED  TOP  CORN  CRIBS  —  Finest  corn  crib  ever 
made.  Super  strong  with  all-steel,  self-supporting 
RED  TOP  grain  bin  roof.  Designed  for  easy  fill¬ 
ing,  easy  unloading.  Frame  and  mesh  hot  dipped 
galvanized  for  lasting,  rust-free  service.  Sizes  up 
to  1,936  bu.  of  ear  corn. 


For  flat  grain  itorago.  implomant  thods, 
barns,  pump  housos,  ate.  Naw  rigid-frama 
construction  givas  claor  haadroom  to  roof, 
without  posts  or  trussas.  Easily  aractad,  can 
ba  plannad  in  many  sizas.  Fira-safa, 
waathar-tight,  rot  and  varmin-proof. 


COLUMBIAN  BULK 
FEED  TANKS 
For  tha  aconomy  of 
bulk  faad  on  tha 
form.  Quick  loading 
and  unloading.  Sizos 
from  2.6  to  14. B 
tons.  Basic  unit  can 
ba  axMndad  aasily 
by  adding  rings.  Also 
largar  waldad  sizas. 


^Automat  Hog  Feeders  "Clean  Drink"  Hog  Waterers  Red  End  Well  Casing 

HjIm  ***'  COLUMBIAN  FARM 
^  EQUIPMENT  CATALOG  (Na.  4 


EQUIPMENT  CATALOG  (No.  457)  TODAY  I 


COLUMBIAN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  BETTER  FARMING  .  .  . 
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HUSKER 

SHELLER 


rfl(Rov€nT^ 

CROP  DRYING 


Husk  ami  Shell 
While  You  Pick 


given  load  will  increase  rapidly.  Since  the 
output  (power  produced)  by  a  motor  is  a 
result  of  both  voltage  and  current,  an  ap¬ 
preciable  voltage  drop  causes  a  higher 
current  and  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
motor  heating.  Under  certain  conditions 
the  heating  can  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  current.  Under  these 
conditions  doubling  the  current  increases 
the  heating  effect  approximately  four 
times.  This  is  why  low  voltage  can  cause 
motor  burn-out. 

This  same  \  oItage  drop  produced  by  im¬ 
proper  wire  size  has  another  important  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  motor — the  reduction  of  motor 
torques.  Any  change  in  voltage,  from  the 
voltage  for  which  the  motor  was  designed, 
will  vary  the  torque  of  the  motor. 


.  .  .  save  time,  labor,  money 
and  storage  space 

Capacity  to  match  either  one  or 
two-row  corn  pickers  makes  the 
new  Haban  Field  Husker-Sheller  a 
sensation  in  cost-saving  corn  har¬ 
vesting  and  handling.  Hooking 
between  picker  and  wagon,  it 
husks,  shells,  cleans  and  delivers 
corn 


FILM  TIPS 


Here’s  a  “do  everything”  material  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  save  time  and  money. 
It’s  Durethene®  polyetliylene  film— the  ex¬ 
tra  strong  film  that  is  easy  to  use,  moisture 
resistant,  rot-proof  and  withstands  hail  and 
6()-mile  winds.  It’s  available  in  clear  or 
opaque  black.  Below  are  just  two  ideas  for 
its  many  uses— you’ll  find  new  ones  every¬ 
where  you  turn. 


the  shelled 


ttwirt  sut  !•  Klnttd  from  ifct  Wlo*iiif  chin  tkc  molor  pcrfomunce 
vill  sot  be  iulvcnely  afferted  by  voltage  drop  is  the  braoch  circuit. 

Eumple:  With  F.  L.  Am|»=l7;  Line  vola=ll5:  70  ft.  Imgib  of  line; 
dotted  lioe*  on  chan  intersect  in  #8  iMtnd;  use  #8  AHC  wire. 


Closing  In  Shelters 

Hen  houses,  turkey  sheds  and  other  open 
shelters  for  livestock  or  poultry  may  be 
permanently  or  temporarily  closed  in  with 
wind  and  weather-resieant  6  mil  clear 
Durethene  polyethylene  film.  The  film 
should  be  held  in  place  by  batten  strips,  on 
three  sides  of  the  structure.  The  open  side 
should  be  the  side  farthest  awav  from  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
I  Dept.  35  *  Racine,  Wis. 


Conductors  (the  wires)  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  different  sizes  to  carry  different 
amounts  of  current.  The  smaller  (diame¬ 
ter)  the  wire  the  larger  the  gauge  num¬ 
bers  and  vice  versa.  The  current  carrying 
capacities  of  these  insulated  wires  increase 
with  the  physical  size  of  the  wire.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  No.  8  wire  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  .128  inches  in  diameter  will  carry 
safely  up  to  80  amperes,  depending  on  the 
type  of  insulation,  whereas  a  No.  10  wire, 
which  is  approximately  .102  in  diameter 
will  carry  only  a  maximum  of  55  amperes 
with  the  same  insulation. 


To  provide  fresh  feed  dally  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Stock  Yards  Company  has 
mounted  a  10”  x  10"  Krimper- 
Kracker®  over  driveway  at  the  Hog 
and  Sheep  Barn.  Grains  from  over¬ 
head  bins  are  rolled  dust-free  and 
drop  into  wagons.  Thousands  of  other 
Krimper-Krackers  are  operating  daily 
and  are  made  in  15  different  sizes, 
electric  or  PTO. 

...  Write  for  free  catalog, 


Bunker  Silo  Cover 

You  can  keep  your  silage  from  spoiling  by 
oxidation  with  a  bunker  silo  cover  of  sun- 
resistant,  black,  Durethene  polyethvlene 
film.  Durethene  film  is  extremely  easy  to 
handle;  it’s  light  in  weight— KK)  square 
feet  of  4  mil  film  weighs  less  than  20  pounds. 
It  is  available  in  widths  up  to  20  feet,  100 
feet  long  in  black  or  clear. 


BOX  FG-185  BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


YOUR  FINISHED 
PRODUCT  IS 
WORTH  MORE!' 


Want  more  Durethene  FILM  TIF*S? 


This  Durethene  polyethyl¬ 
ene  film  handbook  shows 
how  to  save  time,  money, 
and  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Over 
50  idea-provoking  uses. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 


New  Aeepvent 
Batch  DriGr 
QaG-fired 


You  get  highest  return  per  acre  when 
crops  ore  dried  properly  the  Aerovent 
way,  with  heated  air  or  with  natural 
air.  Ask  for  the  competent  guidance 
to  do  the  job  right. 


Hoppers  Company,  Inc.,  Durethene  Department 
I4S0A  Hoppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


FILM 


WANT  FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE? 

Write  AEROVENT  FAN  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC..  P.O.  Bex  9007,  LoRsing  9.  Michigee 


In  order  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  wire  size  for  motor  branch  cir¬ 
cuits,  many  motor  manufacturers,  farm 
equipment  manufacturers,  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Code  book.  Electrical  text  books,  the 
Industrial  Committee  on  Interior  Wiring 
Design  Handbooks  and  most  of  your  local 
jjower  companies  have  prepared  charts  or 
tables  for  your  use.  These  charts  show  the 
wire  gauge  number  for  a  given  distance 
and  motor  full-load  current  based  on  vari¬ 
ous  voltage  drops.  Opposite  is  a  chart 
showing  wire  sizes  for  individual  branch 
circuits.  If  the  wire  size  is  selected  from 
this  chart  the  motor  performance  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  voltage  drop. 

Motor  controllers  may  vary  considerably 
depending  upon  a  wide  variety  of  situ¬ 
ations.  Common  forms  of  controllers  are 
the  manual  and  the  magnetic  type.  The 
manual  type  has  a  handle  or  toggle  but¬ 
ton  for  hand  operation.  The  control  is  sold 
minus  the  overload  heater  coils  or  strips 
and  is  adapted  to  the  various  motors  by 
changing  heaters.  Selection  of  the  overload 
lieater  is  normally  based  on  the  full-load 
current  of  the  motor;  however,  it  is  best  to 
refer  to  the  chart  inside  the  cover  plate  of 
the  control.  This  type  of  starter  is  nor¬ 
mally  designed  for  infrequent  starting  and 
stopping  of  small  AC  motors  up  to  and 
including  75/2  horsepower,  and  cannot  nor¬ 
mally  be  used  where  under-voltage  pro¬ 
tection  is  required  or  for  remote  or  auto¬ 
matic  operation.  It  is  also  best  to  mount 


See  how  easy  it  is  to 
I  set  construction  grades  | 
and  buiiding  iines 
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with  a 
BERGER 
Farm  Level 

(Internal  Focusing) 

erice  SS9.7S*.  complete  with  hiln 
dried  white  ash  tripod,  carrying  case 
and  instruction  manual. 

•  F.O.B.  Factory 

First  time  yuii  take  this  versatile  Service  Transit-Level 
into  the  held,  you'll  see  why  it's  so  popular  with  farmers, 
builders,  caretakers  and  maintenance  men  for  day-to-day 
construction — aligning  stone  walls,  retaining  walls  and 
fences — setting  batter  boards— laying  agricultural  tile  and 
cranbeiry  bom — house  connections  to  sewers— drainage 
ditches  and  other  'roiind-the-farm  building. 

Note  the  erecting  internal  focusing  telescope — with  rack 
and  pinion  adjustment — that  makes  sighting  so  easy — image 
is  right  side  up.  Fixed  cross  hairs  in  eyepiece  of  10-power 
telescope  simplify  focusing.  Piecision  ground  and  polished 
20  mm.  diameter  achromatic  objective  lens  assures  a  clear, 
sharp  ima^e.  Sensitive  telescope  vial  for  more  accurate 
leveling.  Simple  telescope  lock  cjuickly  makes  the  instru¬ 
ment  a  level.  A  360  degree  horizontal  circle  with  index, 
is  graduated  to  single  degrees  in  t|uadrants.  Positively 
centered  3"  diameter  arc  reads  directly  to  single  degrees. 
Bearings  are  dust-protected.  And  its  rugged  construction 
means  years  of  trouble-free  service — typical  of  the  superior 
quality  Berger  has  put  into  its  instruments  since  1871. 


For  FREE  BROCHURE,  Mail  Coupon 


J  C.  L.  BERGER  B  SONS,  Inc.,  Dept.  FA 
I  37  Willioms  St.,  Boston  19,  Mots. 

I  Name  . . 

I  Addrrta  . . . 


I  i 

I  City . State .  I 

• _ _ J 


DEHYDRATED  ALFALFA 
PROVIDES  FASTER  GAINS 


...BETTER  HEALTH 


Dr.  W.  M.  Beeson  of  Purdue  University 
reports  that  dehydrated  alfalfa  pellets 
supply  unidentified  growth  factors  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  rations  .  .  .  result¬ 
ing  in  lower  costs  imd  increased  feed  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Tests  show  that: 

Cattle  — 14  percent  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  balances  low-quality  roughage;  1-3 

ftounds  of  pellets  per  steer  daily  improves 
attening  rations. 

Sheep  —  1  pound  dehydrated  alfalfa  daily 
causes  ewes  to  produce  healthier  lambs, 
weighing  4  percent  more;  wool  clip  in¬ 
creases  2  pounds. 

Swine  —  Ration  containing  15  percent  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  helps  save  more  pigs; 
increases  birth  and  weaning  weights. 


You  can  dehydrate  home-grown  forage 
ready  for  self-feeding,  at  half  the  retail 
price,  with  your  own  Ardrier  dehydrator. 
Write  or  call 


(ManutxKfunr$  of  thu  Arnold  Dryor) 

Dopl.  48B,  3000  W.  Montano  St.,  Milwovko.  1,  V:$. 


Ideal  (Bull)  1957  French  Champion 


REGISTERED  CHAROLAISE  CATTLE 


JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS 

New  Milford,  Connecticut 

Rowe  B.  Metcalf,  Owner  Howard  G.  Sleighter,  Manager 

Office  Phone:  Elgin  4-5129  —  Home  Phone:  Elgin  4-3070 
AddreHK  ILorrespondence  to  Howard  C.  Sleighter 

Breeding  Stock  for  Sale  at  All  Times 

Member  of  the  .American  Charolaise  Breeders  Assn. 

Member  of  the  International  Charollaise  Assn. 
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INSEMIKIT  COMPANY,  INC. 
BARABOO,  WISCONSIN 


this  type  control  within  sight  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  being  controlled. 

The  magnetic  type  control  operates  by 
an  electromagnet  which  is  generally  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  push  button  at  the  controller 
or  at  some  convenient  remote  location. 
This  type  start  is  generally  designed  for 
full  voltage,  frequent  starting  of  AC  mo¬ 
tors.  Thermal  overcurrent  relays  provide 
complete  overcurrent  protection  and  can 
easily  be  changed  from  manual  to  auto¬ 
matic  reset. 

A  built-in  temperature  current  sensitive 
dev'ice  is  by  far  the  most  fool-proof  type  of 
protection.  Because  this  type  of  protector 
is  enclosed  in  the  motor,  it  is  always  ex- 
piosed  to  the  same  surrounding  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  motor  itself.  This  avoids  nuis¬ 
ance  cut-outs  sometimes  encountered  when 
a  remote  protector  is  located  in  a  hotter 
atmosphere  than  the  motor.  It  also  elimi¬ 
nates  the  under  protection  when  the  re¬ 
mote  protector  is  in  a  cooler  atmosphere. 

A  motor  with  automatic  reset  built  in 
protection  should  never  be  used  when  an 
unexpected  restart  may  injure  personnel 
or  damage  property.  A  manual  reset 
should  be  used  for  safety. 

A  dependable  source  of  power,  long  life, 
and  years  of  trouble-free  service  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  care  and  preven- 
tiv'e  maintenance  are  available  with  elec¬ 
tric  motors.  The  care  and  preventive 
maintenance  for  motors  involves  cleaning, 
proper  storing,  proper  lubrication,  periodic 
inspection  of  bearings,  checking  of  com¬ 
mutators  and  brushes,  seeing  that  fuses  or 
other  protective  devices  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  that  all  connectors  and  con¬ 
tacts  are  properly  made.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  of  your  motor  may  list  additional 
things  to  do  but  for  the  most  part  it  just 
takes  horse  sense  to  keep  a  motor  going. 
However,  let’s  elaborate  on  a  few  points 
which  are  the  most  important. 

Cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  life  and  operation  of  motors.  As  most 
motors  used  on  farms  are  of  the  open 
dripproof  construction,  there  are  openings 
in  them  for  ventilation  and  these  allow 
dirt  and  foreign  matter  to  enter  the  mo¬ 
tors.  Under  most  conditions  motors  will 
operate  for  long  periods  of  time  without  a 
thorough  cleaning.  Since  most  motors  on 
farms  are  single  phase,  they  require  a 
switch,  relay,  or  brush  and  a  shortening 
device  for  the  transfer  from  the  start  wind¬ 
ing  to  the  run  winding.  Dirt,  dust,  or  for¬ 
eign  material  in  these  parts  could  impede 
the  motor  operation  and  cause  overheat¬ 
ing  and  motor  bum-out.  Don’t  judge  that 
the  motor  doesn’t  need  cleaning  just  be¬ 
cause  it  still  will  turn  over.  Dust  on  the  slip 
rings,  commutators  and  brushes  act  both 
as  an  abrasive  and  insulation,  multiplying 
wear  and  blocking  passage  of  current.  Dust 
also  has  the  ability  to  soak  up  moisture, 
water,  and  oil,  and  cause  pasty  and  gum¬ 
my  layers  which  can  be  harmful  to  the  in¬ 
sulation  of  the  motor.  Dust  inside  a  bear¬ 
ing  housing  and  bearing  can  be  as  harmful 


the  Nation’s  No.  I 
GRAIN  DRYER 


No.  1  in  Ptrformanco  — 
No.  1  in  Formors’  Choke 


CRIMPS  -  CRACKS 

1  AU  FEID  GRAINS 

'*Am€nce'»  Ftr»»  end  Moil  Populof  Porieblo 
^Roller  Mill.  26  Portobl*  end  Stetioner/ 
'^modeli.  Perm,  Feeder,  Mill  i«ie$  Big  10 
in.  diemeter  Tuf-Ceil,  chromed  rolls  crimp 
or  creek  grems  better,  fetter  with  lets 
,  power.  Setiified  utert  everywhere 

"All  PURfOSI"  lor  Ctra  MIUS 

Crumbles  entire  eer  without  dusting, 
t  Creeks  or  crimps  ell  grems  Steiionery 
Lend  Porteble  models  A  mor>ey-meker 
A  for  every  cettle  feeder, 
k  FREE  IITERATURE—  Gives  full  mforme* 
tion,  cepecities  end  prKes  Wnie  to. 


REMOVE  TROUBLESOME  STONES! 


Save 

ment 

productivity  soil.  Pix- 
tone  picks  up.  carries. 
dumps  li^"  to  8" 

in  diameter.  Operated  by 

one  man  with  any  2-pIow  tractor.  Clears  up  to  4  acres  a  day. 
llundretls  in  use  by  farmers,  landscape  contractors,  parks,  etc. 

Wrlt0  or  Phone  for  Uferature 
BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Dept.  D.  Sirolford,  Conn. 


W  « V  ^  400  BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 

offers 

COMPLETE  RECIRCULATION 
THERMOSTATIC  CONTROLS 
20%  FASTER  DRYING 

These  advantages  have  been 
PROVED  ON  THE  FARM* 


e  A  COMPLETE  UNIT  wp  extras  to  buy. 

•  UNIFORM  DRYING— Positive  feed  rolls  insure 
complete  recirculation— and  recirculation  elimi¬ 
nates  hot  spots  and  wet  spots. 

•  FAST  DRYING— The  Habco  400  recirculating 
dryer  dries  grain  20%  faster  than  ordinary  batch 
type  non-circulating  dryers. 

•  SAFE  DRYING— The  400  has  completely  auto¬ 
matic  safety  controls.  Heat  is  held  constantly  at 
the  desired  level  by  a  thermostat.  Fuel  is  shut 
off  automatically  in  case  of  power  or  flame 
failure. 

0  QUALITY  DRYING— Only  the  moisture  is  re¬ 
moved.  Oils  or  food  volue  of  the  grain  is  never 
removed  or  harmed. 

•  LOW  COST  DRYING  -  Fast  drying  time  and 
highly-efficient  wide-range  LP  gas  burner  (up  to 
four  million  BTU's  per  hour)  require  less  fuel. 
Power  is  supplied  by  tractor  PTO  or  electric 
motor.  'Names  of  HABCO  "400"  owners  in 
your  state  available  on  request. 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinwians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


MeJie. 

EwZ,REDD  TAGS. 

GUcUce 


For  livestock  identification, 
LARGE  numerals  on  Big  Col- 
orfui  tag.  Available  in  four  bril¬ 
liant  colors.  Made  from  wear 
resistant  plastic. 

Write  for  sample  and  prices. 
Send  for  free  agricultural  sut>- 
ply  catalog.  Complete  line  of 
artlHcial  breeding  equipment. 


Tkete  cet  ewey  viees  skew 
kee  Ike  4M'i  yetHivc  feed 
itih  kwy  fieie  ceetieMNy  ie 
metite  ie  Ike  dtyi*|  ceiene. 
Cfeie  cee’l  yilc  ey  erewid  Ike 
pleeuM  diemkef  eed  Merck— 
cee'l  pile  ep  ie  Ike  cemen  ei 
ee  lep  end  tley  ml. 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

farm  level 


Profitable  Hay  Drying  with  the  r. 

HABCO  INDIRECT-HEAT  DRYER 

Thgrmostoticoliy  r«gulaf«d;  h#ot  L. 

•Kchanggr  system  mokes  drying 

cigon  and  safe  for  hoy  and  oH  ^ 

See  your  DEALER  or  send  coupon  today 


Thii  Level  Acenrale, 

hee  12-PoweF  Parable  end 

Telescope  and  Complete  for 

is  used  and  Tarracinic,  Ditch- 

endorsed  by  *  ■  inK  Irrigattnn, 

Schools,  Ex-  Grading,  Tile 

tension  Service  Draining,  Rnn- 

and  Individnal^^uBp^Pn^RSQBV  nlng  Lines. 
Landowners  Turning 

everywhere.^fl^^y  Angles,  ote. 

BOSTROM  Levels  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  S  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 

S34  Stonewall  St„  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  CA. 


D«pt.  Q-10  Columbus,  Nobrosko 
Pltasi  rush  me  fret  cotolog  on  Q  groin  drying 
r~|  hoy  drying  Q  irrigotion  pipi  Q  form  buildings. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 

□  FARMER  □DISTRIBUTOR  □DEALER  □STUDENT 
Wo  modt  tht  first,  and  still  sell  tho  host  portoblo  form  aop  drytrs 


Generate  Your  Own  Low  Cost 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

PUISlilM 


CENERATINi:  PUNTS 

lELT  DRIVEN  •  PORTABLE  •  DIRECT  MOUNTED 


\k 


'x> 


Viv 


■  Here’s  electric  power  you  can  easily  have— 
to  serve  you  in  many  ways.  In  emergencies,  or 
away  from  the  power  line  source,  Pioneer 
Generators  will  operate  your  power  equipment. 
Available  in  many  models  from  500  to  12,000 
watts  capacities. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Gives  complete  details  of  farm  models.  Send 

Us  Name  Of  Your  Local  Dealer. 


Pionetri  In  Gen«ratori  For  Over  37  Years 

PIONEER  GEN-E-MOTOR  CORP. 


5834-A  W.  OIckens  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  III. 


CHORi-BOY 

PAIINYS  fINDiNC 

shows  daily  milk  production 


iN 


SEE 

exactly  how  much 
milk  each  cow  gives 
at  every  milking! 


For  Use  With  Pipeline  Milkers — In 
Milking  Parlors  or  Stanchion  Barns 

Graduation  marks  on  the  Pyrex 
glass  sphere  show  production 
of  each  cow.  To  empty,  roll 
sphere  on  its  axis,  vacuum  draws 
milk  into  the  line.  The  unit  is 
cleaned  "in  place’.’  Butterfat 
samples  are  easily  taken.  Sphere 
is  held  in  stainless  steel,  cush¬ 
ioned  in  rubber .  Weight ,  1 5^  lbs . 

Writ*  Dept.  2  for  complete  informotlon 


FARMER  FEEDER  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  CITY.  INDIANA 


as  sandpaper  to  the  highly  polished  surface 
as  well  as  contaminate  the  grease  and  oil. 

If,  after  a  visual  inspection  of  a  motor, 
you  find  that  it  requires  a  general  over¬ 
hauling  and  cleaning,  you  should  care¬ 
fully  take  it  apart  after  first  wiping  the 
outside  clean  from  foreign  material.  This 
can  be  done  by  first  removing  the  through 
bolts  or  clamp  bolts  holding  the  endshields 
of  the  motor  to  the  frame.  Then,  carefully 
remove  the  rotor  with  its  endshield.  If  the 
motor  is  of  the  type  which  has  brushes,  it 
is  advisable  to  remove  them  first  to  avoid 
breaking  them  when  removing  the  rotor. 
Then  the  heavy  dirt  or  grease  should  first 
be  removed  with  stiff  fiber  brushes  or 
scrapers  and  cloths.  Grease,  oil,  and  sticky 
dirt  may  require  the  use  of  some  solvent. 
Different  types  which  are  on  the  market 
can  be  used  but  a  non-inflammable  solvent 
is  recommended.  When  applying  solvent, 
care  should  be  taken  so  as  not  to  soak  the 
insulation,  as  some  solvents  may  have  a 
softening  effect.  After  using  a  solvent,  a 
fan,  heat  lamp,  or  large  light  bulb  should 
be  used  to  dry  out  the  winding. 

Dry  dirt  or  dust  can  be  blown  out  with 
dry  compressed  air. 

If  the  motor  has  a  sleeve  bearing,  re¬ 
move  the  yarns  or  wicks  and  wash  out  the 
oil  well.  It  is  advisable  to  replace  the  wick 
with  a  new  one.  If  the  motor  is  of  the 
type  on  which  the  ball  bearings  must  be 
cleaned  and  lubricated  while  the  motor  is 
apart,  then  remove  the  bearings  and  clean 
thoroughly.  Clean  the  grease  reservoir  and 
reassemble  bearings  on  the  shaft  after  add¬ 
ing  grease  between  the  balls  and  races. 
Fill  the  grease  reservoir  /a  to  ^  full. 

Check  all  moving  parts  such  as  transfer 
switches,  brushes  and  centrifugal  mechan¬ 
ism  to  insure  that  wear  is  not  excessive 
and  that  all  are  in  operating  condition; 
then  reassemble  the  motor. 

Motors  are  silent,  cooperative,  extra 
farmhands  as  long  as  they  have  the  kind 
of  treatment  they  deserve;  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  is  their  normal  life  expectancy. 

THE  AUTHOR;  O.  E.  Benanchietti  is  an  electrical  enRi- 
neerinA  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Military  College.  At 
present  he  is  application  engineer  at  General  Electric's 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  motor  plant.  He  lectures  frequently 
on  electric  motors  at  farm  and  university  meetings  and  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  on  this  subject.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  Fort 
Wayne  Association  of  General  Electric  Engineers. 

THYROPROTEIN 

{Continued  from  page  46) 
stations.  The  amount  we  aim  for  in  feeding 
the  thyroid  hormone  is  1/2  grams  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight.  This  supplies  a  high 
level  necessary  for  best  milk  and  butterfat 
production.” 

How  do  you  feed  thyroprotein? 

“One  laboratory  is  making  thyroprotein 
at  this  time,  Cerophyl  Laboratories,  with 
offices  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  They  produce  it 
under  the  name  ‘Stimulac,’  with  the  hor¬ 
mone  combined  with  pelleted  alfalfa  meal. 
This  serves  as  a  carrier,  so  that  one  pound 
of  the  pellets  fed  over  the  top  of  any  good 
dairy  feed  will  give  the  cow  the  desirable 
amount  of  the  hormone  to  increase  the 


STOP  DREAMING  and 
START  LIVING-NOW! 


in  a  HOME-WAY 

T.M. 

Custom  designed  jnst  for  you.  See  the  new  XlOO 
homes  (above)  with  features  specially  designed 
for  country  living.  Or  develop  your  own  plans 
from  more  than  30  basic  models,  with  friendly 
technical  help. 

Fast,  Easy  Erection:  Within  a  few  weeks  you  can 
move  into  your  HOME-WAY  —  the  Home  of 
Your  Dreams!  While  your  HOME-WAY  is 
being  made  at  the  plant,  foundation  work  is 
completed  at  the  site.  Your  house  is  under  roof 
same  day  delivered.  Use  local  workmen  or  finish 
yourself  with  materials  and  directions  furnished. 

Surprisingly  Low  Pricos  made  possible  only 
through  mass  purchasing  of  quality  materials 
and  factory  prcnluction  methods.  The  price  you 
pay  will  be  exactly  the  price  quoted  when  you 
order.  Friendly  financing  help,  including  as¬ 
sistance  in  obtaining  FHA  or  V.A.  loans. 


STOP  DREAMING  *  START  LIVING 
MAIL  NOW 


GBH-Way  Homes,  Inc.,  Dept.  FQ 
Walnut,  Illinois 

Send  me  FREE  Hoge-Way  Pictures  and  Prices. 

Nnme 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


. CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAVI . . 

THE  DUPLEX  MILL  g  MFC.  CO..  Box  23,  Sprinfgild.  Okie 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

Q  Feed  Mixers _ Ion  cop.  O  Cob  Crusher  Q  Hommermlll 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 
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COOLING’S  EQO, 


BIG  reasons  why 


SOLAR  > 
^MUk  Minder, 


is  economical  and  profitable 


milk  and  butterfat  production.  Production  inci eases  on  a  noi- 
nial  herd  will  run  from  20  to  25  per  cent  more  milk  and  .2  to  .4 
per  cent  higher  butterfat  test. 

“For  many  years  dairymen  have  tried  for  high  milk  production. 
A  rule  of  thumb  many  dairymen  have  used  is  to  increase  the 
cow’s  feed  by  one  pound  of  dairy  feed  for  each  4  pounds  of  milk 
produced  a  day. 

“Now,  if  you  further  increase  the  milk  production  of  the  cow 
20  per  cent  by  feeding  her  thyroid  hormone,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  feed  her  with  about  three  pounds  more  of  her  grain  ration 
a  day  to  supply  the  energy  and  raw  materials  for  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  keep  her  in  good  flesh. 

“Any  high-production  cow  will  lose  50  to  75  pounds  during 
a  lactation  period.  A  cow  being  fed  thyroprotein  may  appear 
to  be  losing  more  weight  than  normal  during  a  lactation.  When 
this  happens  it  is  because  she  is  in  her  peak  milk  jjroduction 
trim;  like  an  athelete  she  has  lost  her  paunch. 

“Thyroprotein  feeding  should  be  started  60  days  or  more 
after  a  cow  freshens,  just  about  the  time  her  production  curve 
starts  to  swing  downward,  and  fed  until  you  are  ready  to  dry  off 
the  cow.  When  you  dry  off  a  cow  you  can  stop  the  hormone 
feeding  abruptly,  if  you  wish.  At  any  other  time,  before  dry'ing 
off,  the  feeding  of  the  alfalfa  pellets  containing  the  hormone 
should  be  decreased  to  ^  pound  the  first  week,  to  J/a  pound 
the  second  week,  to  *4  pound  the  third  week,  and  for  the  final 
week  feed  her  pound. 

“Like  other  proteins,  thyroprotein  is  digested  and  taken  into 
the  bloodstream  in  the  animal’s  intestines.  We  arc  taking  over 
the  function  of  the  cow’s  thyroid  gland.  Whenever  you  give  a 
hormone  to  an  animal,  it  stops  the  secretion  of  the  same  amount 
that  you  supply.  Therefore,  we  supply  the  total  amount  needed 
to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  milk  and  butterfat.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  doing  a  supplemental  feeding  job.  We 
do  not  stunt  her  ability  to  produce  the  thyroid  hormone  once 
the  feeding  of  hormone  is  discontinued.  But  she  will  take  a 


GALVANIZED 

20V4  INCH 

ELEVATORS 


CLEANING 


If  SOLAR'S  ALL  WEATHER  COOLING  system  "Controlled 
Flow  Expansion"  cools  milk  quickly,  evenly  and  economically 
through  severe  weather  conditions. 

32'  FROM  FLOOR  TO  POUR  takes  the  strain  out  of  pouring. 
No  excessive  lifting  or  hoisting.  You  save  time  and  work  with 
a  Soiar  MilkMinder. 

0  SLEEK  STYLING  ASSURES  ACCURACY,  aiiows  even 
weight  distribution  to  all  milk  surfaces  thus  eliminating  any 
chance  of  fiexing  or  buiging. 

O  EFFORTLESS  CLEANING  inside  and  out.  No  corners,  no 
muss  or  fuss  ...  in  just  moments  your  stainless  steel  Solar 
MilkMinder  glows  like  new. 


100  BU.  PER  MINUTE 


!{ you  want  a  tankload  of  profitable  and  time-saving  benefits,  go  bulk  with 
a  Solar  MilkMinder.  Get  the  facts  today  1 


$235 


25 


FT 


SANITARY 

STANDARDS 


TOMAHAWK,  WISCONSIN 
division  of  U.  S.  Industries  ft 
Serving  dairy  farmers  since  1 86S 


$340 


40 


FT 


NEW  FIELD  LOA 
ATTACHMENT 

(Cenverfs  17  Ft.  to  a 
Field  Loader) 


'  SOLAR  ' 

MVtkMVm^mr 


Send  me  the  Solar  MilkMinder 
Catalog  and  Solar  Financing  Booklet 


SOLJkR 

PINANCINO 

PLAN 


•  NO  MONEY  DOWN 

•  4  YEARS  TO  PAY 


Address  or  R.  R. 


LOW  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY.  KANS.  OR  COMPTON,  ILL. 


nionth’s  time  to  come  back  into  her  own 
production  of  the  thyroid  hormone.” 

What  happens  if  cows  get  an  overdose? 

“It  is  not  dangerous  in  slight  overdoses, 
just  expensive.  We  have  purposely  fed  cows 
three  times  the  normal  amount  for  several 
weeks  without  any  bad  results.  In  one  case, 
a  herd  broke  into  the  feed  room  and 
gorged  themselves  on  the  fine  quality  al¬ 
falfa  pellets  in  which  the  hormone  is 
carried.  The  herdsman  discontinued  feed¬ 
ing  the  pellets  for  a  week,  then  put  them 
back  on  their  regular  hormone  ration  with 
no  bad  results.” 

Other  questions  that  have  come  up  on 
the  effect  of  feeding  thyroprotein  to  dairy- 
cows  can  be  answered  with  a  very  few 
words.  It  does  not  affect  a  cow’s  breeding 
ability  and  may  improve  it.  It  does  not 
carry  through  into  the  milk.  It  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  boards  of  health  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  dairy  farms  on  Grade  A  production.  It 
does  not  shorten  a  cow’s  life  and  it  may 
lengthen  it.  Doctors  often  prescribe  the 
thyroid  hormone  for  people  who  are  de¬ 
ficient.  There  are  plenty  of  indications 
that  the  hormone  may  lengthen  the  useful 
life  of  many  cows. 

Official  Testing  and  Hormones 
Thyroprotein  may  be  fed  when  cows  are 
on  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
tests,  as  it  fits  into  the  program  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  cow  and  her  pro¬ 
duction  per  feed  unit.  The  fact  that  it  is 
being  fed  should  be  noted  in  the  record 
book.  Its  use  is  not  permitted  on  Advanced 
Registry  testing,  for  the  purpose  of  these 
tests  is  to  prove  the  breeding  program  and 
inherited  ability  of  the  animal  for  milk 
production.  The  feeding  of  the  thyroid 
honnone  increases  her  ability  to  produce 
milk  over  that  she  has  been  given  by  in¬ 
heritance. 

The  USDA  publication,  “Agricultural 
Research,”  of  November,  1956,  said  in 
|)art:  “Many  previous  trials  have  shown 
that  thyroprotein,  available  to  dairymen  in 
commercial  feeds  for  a  number  of  years, 
increased  milk  production  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  in  some  cows  for  short  periods. 
Total  milk  produced  for  the  entire  lacta¬ 
tion,  however,  was  not  increased  by  the  use 
of  thyroprotein  when  it  was  fed  either  for 
short  periods  or  throughout  the  lactation. 

“More  recent  experiments  have  shown 
widely  varied  responses  among  individual 
animals.  The  tests  also  demonstrated  once 
more  the  seemingly  inevitable  drop  off  in 
milk  output  once  the  drug  is  eliminated. 

“There  is,  however,  the  possibility  that 
thyroprotein  might  be  used  to  advantage 
by  large  commercial  dairymen.  Its  use 
could  be  a  means  of  stimulating  milk  out- 
put  during  the  periods  of  normally  low- 
production  when  milk  prices  are  high  and 
when  marketing  bases  are  being  set  up.” 

Other  thyroprotein  researchers  counter 
these  statements  by  pointing  out  that  the 
number  of  USDA  test  cows  was  too  small 
(the  last  report  listed  3  locations  with  55 
COW'S  in  5  groups,  and  a  control  group  of 


IF  YOU  WANT  FASTER  GAINS 
GIVE  'EM  PLENTY  OF  WATER! 


RITCHIE 

AUTOMATIC  HEATED 
WATERERS 

Livestock  authorities  agree  that  livestock  and  poultry  need 
plenty  of  water  for  fast,  cheap  gains  ...  in  winter  and 
summer.  Guaranteed  quality  built  RITCHIE  automatic  heated 
waterers  work  24  hours  daily  unattended  .  . .  save  work . . . 
save  time.  All  steel  construction  for  durability  and  economy. 
Models  for  any  type  farm  operation.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Finest  workmanship  and  materials. 

p  p  p  Jnst  off  the  press!  Celorfil  new  tircilar  which 
F  If  r  F  pietires  and  descrlhes  all  RITCHIE  Models. 

*  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

RITCHIE 
Manufacturing  Co. 

407  Maiw  Street  Conrad,  Iowa 


MODELS  TO 
CHOOSE  FROM 


He^i,  C.HI.,  Calvt*. 
ShM.  omW  ro.ltrv 


ONE  OF  THE 
POPULAR  RffCHIE 
HOG  WATERERS 


WATERER 


THE  2AC  .  .  .  IDEAL 
I  FOR  CALVES.  SHEEP  I 
I  OR  SMALL  FARMS  I 


e  Wr/fe  today  to  Dept.  F.  O.  for  Ml  information.  Prompt  Pep/y. 
Nome; .  . 


Address: 


Hale  Pumps  can  be  your  answer  to  continued  profits 
year  round  with  controlled  moisture  for  your  crops. 

Hale  Units  are  sold  ONLY  through  Distributors  well 
qualified  to  engineer  a  System  best  suited  to  your  ye^ 
round  needs.  Por  MORE  Work  at  LOWER  Cost  .  .  . 

You  may  find  th.  new  HALE  Trailer  or  Skid-mounted  Type  PIR  Pump 
(shown  above)  just  what  you  hove  been  looking  for.  Other  units 
range  from  the  larger  CIRV  (tSbO  GPM  at  75  PSI)  to  the  FZ  suit¬ 
able  for  small  acreage.  The  PIR  will  pump  SOO  GPM  at  100  PSI; 
600  at  8S;  and  700  at  75  PSI,  recommended  operating  performonce. 


Woter  Source . No.  Acres 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H  YOUR  PROFITS 
with  IRRIGATION  .  .  . 


on 


Male 


PUMPING 

UNITS 


•  IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


HALE 


HRE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 


Dry  as  you 
harvest  - 


right  out  in  the  field! 

Half  the  Cost  of  Other  Big  Capacity  Dryers 


The  CROPGARD  saves  labor  and  han¬ 
dling,  because  it  can  be  pulled  into  the 
field  and  operated  by  tractor  P.  T.  O. 
Here’s  how  simple  it  is  to  operate:  (1) 
Fill  (or  partially  fill)  dryer  with  grain  (2) 
Hook  on  tractor  PTO  shaft  (3)  Light  oil 
burners  (4)  Dry  grain  (5)  Cool  with  fan 
(6)  Unload  grain  with  hydraulic  hoist. 
Drying  speed  100  bu.  per  hour.  A.S.C. 
(PMA)  financed.  Write  for  free  bulletin. 

GUARANTEED 

. y 

UKESHORE  MANUFACTURIHC  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave.  •  Minnoapofis  26,  Minn. 


BRAVELY  Gets  It  Done 
Faster! .  .  .  Better! 

New  Steering  Sulky,  with  Rotary  Mower 
Attachment,  provides  the  easiest,  most 
efficient  mowing  ever! 

With  Gravely,  you  fit  your  jobs  perfectly 
with  a  choice  of  30  performance-proved 
attachments  ...  Do  every  lawn  and  garden 
job  better,  faster,  easier! 

All-gear  drive,  power  reverse,  optional 
electric  starter.  Nation-wide  sales  and 
service  .  .  .  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Write  today  for  FREE  24-page 
"Power  vs  Drudgery”  Booklet. 

GRAVELY  TRACTORS. INC. 

BOX  932  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


FIELD-TESTED  SINCE  J922 
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See  Your  Local  Farm  Implement  Dealer  or  \A/rite 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 

609  W  LAKE  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFC.  CO. 
(CANADA)  LTD. 

VANCOUVER  4,  B  C 


17  cows).  They  point  out  that  USDA  cows 
have  been  bred  for  years  for  a  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  by  the  use  of  a  succession  of 
proven  sires,  therefore  should  have  a  high 
thyroid  hormone  secretion  rate  normally, 
which  might  well  account  for  lack  of  spec¬ 
tacular  increases  in  production  in  the  tested 
cows.  In  interpreting  the  USDA  results  it  is 
also  pointed  out  that  an  unknown  numbc'r 
of  the  test  cows  were  fed  only  oije  gram  of 
the  thyroprotein  per  100  pounds  of  body 
weight,  well  below  the  recommended 
amount,  and  that  the  hormone  feeding  was 
discontinued  too  soon  (90  days  before  calv¬ 
ing)  for  best  results  in  the  entire  lactation. 

The  USDA  statement  that  thyroprotein 
might  be  used  advantageously  by  large 
commercial  dairymen  has  led  many  dairy 
farmers  with  20  or  more  cows  to  become 
very  interested  in  feeding  it.  Its  use  to  build 
a  good  base  marketing  quota  for  dairy 
farms  in  Federal  Marketing  Areas  during 
the  base  setting  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October  has  real  profit 
possibilities.  Says  Professor  Eric  W.  Swan¬ 
son,  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee:  “If  feed¬ 
ing  thyroprotein  were  to  accomplish  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  trading  April  and  May 
(surplus)  milk  for  December  and  January 
(high  priced  base)  milk,  it  would  be 
an  economical  practice  in  many  herds. 
This  effect  may  also  be  used  to  increase 
the  base  marketing  quota  so  that  a  greater 
portion  of  the  producer’s  milk  will  be  sold 
at  the  high  base  price.” 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  American 
Dairy  Science  meeting  in  1953  by  Professor 
Eric  W.  Swanson  and  S.  A.  Hinton,  they 
summed  up  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of 
their  work  as  follows;  “Feeding  thyro- 
active  supplement  to  good  dairy  cows  well 
past  the  peak  of  lactation,  for  100  days  in 
the  fall  and  winter  has  proved  to  be  an 
economical  practice.  The  average  daily  in¬ 
crease  in  production  of  eight  cows  com¬ 
pared  to  eight  normal  control  cows  was 
7.4  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk.  This  results 
in  a  profit  above  feed  costs  of  $24.25  more 
for  each  cow  in  the  supplemented  group. 
It  also  established  a  base  of  32.7  pounds 
more  per  day,  which  was  considered  to  be 
worth  $7.82  per  cow  under  the  price  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.” 

Where  It’s  Being  Fed 
Not  every  cow  will  respond  to  thyropro¬ 
tein,  either,  but  $25  to  $150  extra  per 
month  on  the  milk  check  of  the  good  aver¬ 
age  dairyman  can  keep  him  interested. 

Supervised  feeding  programs  with  tabu¬ 
lated  results  at  the  end  of  the  year  are 
underway  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  Doughboy  Mills,  whose 
sales  manager,  Laton  W.  Henderson,  a 
former  member  of  the  N.  J.  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station,  has  over  10,000  dairy¬ 
men  with  cows  on  the  thyroprotein  feed¬ 
ing  program.  Fieldmen  tabulate  the  re¬ 
sults  at  the  end  of  the  farmer’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program.  Below  is  a  typical 
tabulation  sheet  of  Eugene  Schneider  of 


the  PERFECT  TOOL 
for  interplanting  in 
pastures  and  seeding 
in  unprepared  seedbeds 


AVAILABLE  IN  TWO  MODELS: 
Model  F-1  (three  point  lift  type) 
Model  D-2  (drawbar  type) 


•  Ezee-Flow  type  hoppers  as¬ 
sure  accurate  and  positive 
seed  and  fertilizer  setting. 

•  Features  all-steel  trip  boot 
which  will  not  trip  in  hard 
soil  unless  boot  strikes  ob¬ 
struction. 

•  Heavy-duty,  rugged  frame 
for  extra  durability.  Low 
height  for  easy  hopper  fill¬ 
ing. 

•  Timken  bearing  colter  hubs. 
Cutting  points  on  boots  are 
low-cost,  replaceable,  hard¬ 
surfaced. 

•  Available  also  as  a  sod  seed¬ 
er  for  applying  anhydrous 
ammonia,  solids  and  seed  in 
one  operation. 


Keep  pastures  green 
with  PASTURE  DREAM 


Good  Distrifhitor  and 
Dealer  Areas  Are  Open 


There's  greater  per  acre  yield 


No.  30  yp 

O  That’s  why  on  farms  and  ranches  across  the  nation  . . . 
around  the  world,  you’ll  find  more  Rain  Birds  than  any  other  type 
sprinkler.  Made  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts  to  wear  or 
require  servicing,  Rain  Birds  stay  on  the  job,  performing  day 
in  and  day  out  with  maximum  efficiency  and  dependability. 

w  Remember,  if  it  hasn’t  the  name. •• 
y  it  isn’t  the  same.  Specify  RAIN  BIRD! 


Latest  literature 
on  request. 
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I  compared  them  all... 
found  RILCO’s  the  best! 


SAYS  HAROLD  B.  NICKERSON-OSAGE,  IOWA 


interior  posts  can  actually  cost  less 
than  buildings  designed  for  only  a 
15  to  20-year  life.  In  some  spans  the 
cost  of  all  materials  above  foundation 
for  a  genuine  Rilco  Utility  Building 
is  only  approximately  78^  a  square 
foot.  The  secret,  of  course,  is  in  the 
efficiently  designed,  factory-made 
glued  laminated  wood  rafters.  They 
mean  big  savings  in  erection  time. 


Mr.  Nickerson,  being  a  good  work¬ 
man  himself,  looked  at  every  type  of 
rafter  he  could  find  before  he  bought 
this  Rilco  Machine  Shed.  "I  could 
see  better  materials  and  better  work¬ 
manship  all  the  way  through,  in  Rilco 
rafters,”  he  says. 

It’s  a  big  surprise  to  many  people 
to  find  that  these  attractive  trouble 
free  Rilco  Utility  Buildings  with  no 


It’s  a  nicer  looking  barn . 
and  more  efficient,  too!” 


SAYS  MRS.  ERNEST  THOMPSON  — MONTEREY,  INDIANA 


Layer  on  layer  of  kiln-dried  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir  are  permanently 
bonded  under  pressure,  with  water¬ 
proof  glues,  to  the  precise  shape  re¬ 
quired.  Then,  Rilco  rafters  are  cut 
to  size  and  drilled  for  connections. 
All  necessary  hardware  is  furnished. 
This  way,  4  or  5  men  can  erect  the 
rafters  for  a  building  in  less  than  half 
a  day.  For  complete  information, 
send  the  coupon  below. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson,  Montrtrey, 
Indiana,  knows  that  looks  are  more 
than  skin  deep  when  it  comes  to  farm 
buildings.  "We  certainly  like  the 
appearance  of  our  new  Rilco  bam,” 
she  says,  "but  even  more  important, 
it’s  more  efficient,  too ! 

"We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes, 
that  barn  went  up  so  fast.  It  was 
finished  in  four  days.” 

Here’s  how  these  rafters  are  made. 


For  your  prolaction 
and  eonvwiianco,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 
W-808  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
9  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and 
information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  Two-Story  Boms  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  One-Story  Boms  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Name. 


Addresi 


Town. 
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Plainview,  Minnesota.  Schneider  was  cau¬ 
tious  and  put  only  9  of  his  24  milkers  on 
the  program. 

FBntT  WMCE  r.o.  kv  'Tz'Ai  Atnio 

uciTioii  OP  PARK  tU.  Plaimifi'rm' _ »o.  OP  Acpn  HO 

BIETO  OP  CATTU  HOl-STeiDf  SIZE  OP  HERDf.O  HO.  KIEEIIB  COWS  4^. 
TYPE  OP  KLRIIIC  SYSTEM:  •^jt*jichlon;1>^  Milking  p»rlor. 

CUSS  MILK  SOU»;  •^A;  B;  C;  Cr«M.  MILK  SOLD:  C*nt: 

rROtWCTIW  RECORD  PROGRAM:  ✓b.H.I.A.J  Own*ri  SwipU: 

/  406  Weleh>A-D«Y*A*Month;  Oth«rt  Moimo 

W.  Af»tY  KT  RD  PRODOCTIOK  AVERAGE:  ^Ab»»  Raj  (klndX^^- 

^Abi.  SlUg*  (klnffT**  : 


FSOIIKp  RATE:  Om  pound  to  Ibt.  or  nlXk. 


Prleo  for  Milk .  . . %i.u.  B/P  Dlffi  t  i  por  point. 

Avir.  VP  tost  bofero  Stlnuloe .  ProTloua  nllk  prleo: 

AVR.  VP  tost  of  tor  StlMuloe . .  i:0>  rroBont  Milk  prleo:  3i*b«. 


Aof.  dollj  production  oftor  Stlauloe  :4j_lbe.  por  cut . 

Aog.  dollj  produetlon  boforo  Stlnuloe  t?^ibo.  p.r  owt . M.lb 

CROSS  PROFIT  Ok  STIMULAC  PROGRAM.. ••  . 


E*tro  food  ootco:  Colt  Of  $tlMuloc«-  1  lb.  €  iAj . %diA. 

Coft  of  oxtro  Rroln»«  .^Ibi.  ...%.o7r 

TOTAL  EmA  PEED  COST . 

WET  PROPIT  PER  COV  PER  DAl^ .  %iB,  > 

EXTRA  irr  PROFIT  PER  MOm:  %f6A,n  30  dopi . . . 

TOMBER  OP  COWS  Ok  STIMOUC:  tSSCx  9  cows  «  Wf^WAL  EXTRA  PROFIT 
*“  PER  HDID  PER  !•)«■ 

Melvin  Heibel,  of  Route  One,  Clear 
Lake,  Wisconsin  (his  picture  is  shown  on 
Page  46)  started  28  of  his  34  Holsteins  on 
the  hormone  program  in  January,  1957. 
His  butterfat  increased  .2  per  cent  in  3 
weeks  and  his  milk  went  up  3  cans,  about 
240  pounds  or  21  percent.  “Those  milk 
truckers  sure  liked  the  program,”  says 


Heibel.  “They  got  all  that  extra  milk  to 
haul.  I  got  a  gain  of  $10.43  a  day  and  my 
increased  costs  of  hay  and  feed  came  to 
$5.98,  which  gave  me  a  real  profit  of  $4.45 
a  day.  It  was  like  adding  3  cows  to  my 
herd  without  having  to  pay  for  them,  or 
feed  them,  or  milk  them.” 

Frances  Foucks  (see  page  46)  of  Route 
2,  Deer  Park,  Wisconsin,  got  started  on  the 
thyroid  feeding  program  approximately 
150  days  after  his  12  cows  that  he  put  on 
it  had  freshened.  This  fall,  when  his  cows 
come  off  pasture,  he  intends  to  put  them 
on  as  they  reach  the  50-day  mark.  He  feeds 
his  own  corn  and  oats  and  20  per  cent 
dairy  feed.  On  his  rolling  Wisconsin  hill 
farm  he  likes  to  keep  a  good  stand  of  quack 
grass  in  with  the  alfalfa  to  hold  the  soil. 
His  milk  goes  to  Ulmbach  by  bulk  tank 
truck  from  his  own  bulk  tank.  Of  the  12 
cows  to  which  he  fed  thyroprotein  late  in 
their  lactation,  two  did  not  respond.  His 
DHIA  records  showed  the  cows  that  did 
respond  produced  32  cents  net  more  for 
milk  and  butterfat  a  day.  This  worked  out 
like  this: 

.32  X  30  days  =  $  9.60  month 
$9.60  X  10  cows  =  $96.00  month 
These  10  cows  averaged  96  days  remain¬ 
ing  in  their  lactations.  In  other  words, 
Foucks  came  out  about  $300  better  on 


milk  checks  for  this  spring  before  he  dried 
the  cows  up. 

Thyroid  Hormone  for  Sows 
Just  recently  the  results  of  feeding  thyro¬ 
protein  to  hogs  in  tests  at  Iowa  State  have 
been  announced.  It’s  early  in  the  testing 
program  with  sows  but  the  results  so  far 
are  most  promising.  Dr.  Catron  pointed 
out,  “In  the  tests  so  far  conducted  at  Iowa 
State  College,  we  have  weaned  an  extra 
one-third  to  one-half  pig  per  litter.” 

He  pointed  out  that  this  method  of 
feeding  thyroprotein  differs  entirely  from 
the  method  used  to  increase  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy'  animals.  Dairy  cows  are 
fed  Stimulac  as  a  supplement  to  their 
regular  high-energy  dairy  ration. 

In  summarizing  the  feeding,  Catron 
said:  “Feed  only  highly  fortified  rations, 
mixed  by  a  competent  feed  manufacturer 
or  custom  grinder  and  mixer.  Start  feed¬ 
ing  the  hormone  feed  about  3  days  before 
farrowing.  Be  sure  to  supply  plenty  of 
clean,  fresh  water.  It  takes  lots  of  water  to 
produce  lots  of  milk.  After  the  sow  far¬ 
rows,  feed  all  she  will  eat.” 


FARM  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  EDITORS 


Here  ore  basic  reference  books  on  subjects  in  this  issue: 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  $9.50 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and 
poultry  feeding. 


Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  $6.50 
A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent 
book  on  beef  production. 


Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B. 

Collins  $7.50 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve 
seen. 


Animal  Breeding — by  L.  M.  Winters  $5.75 
The  basic  principles  of  breed  Improvement. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 
Peterson  $6.50 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — ^by  Firman  E. 

Bear  $6.50 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning 
Farmer — by  Herbert  Jacobs  .$3.50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in 
farming. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed 
book. 

Swine  Production— by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 

J.  L.  Krider  $6.50 

The  do’s  and  don’ts  of  turning  feed  into 
pork  and  on  into  cash. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterly” 
22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


H 


I  enclose  $ 


for  these  books: 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  "Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  $2  0  2  Years  $3.50 

Name  . . . . . 

R.R.  or  Street  . - . . . 


□  3  Years  $5.00 


City . .: . - .  state  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales 
tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


L 


Agricultural  Cooperation  —  by  Martin 
A.  Abrahamsen  and  Claude  L. 
Scroggs  $7.50 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  the  best  arti¬ 
cles  on  farmer  cooperatives. 

Cotton — by  F.  Barnhart  $3.75 

Aimed  at  the  southern  farmer.  Latest 
methods. 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — by  Mack  M. 

Jones  $6.75 

Chapters  on  power  tools,  welding,  saws, 
repairs. 

From  My  Experience — by  Louis  Brum¬ 
field  $4.00 

Shortly  before  his  death  Bromfleld  summed 
up  his  Malabar  experiences  in  this  book. 

The  Farm  and  Ranch  Record  Book  $4..50 
Loose-leaf  farm  record-keeping  book.  Ideal 
for  income  tax  purposes.  Refill  sheets 
available. 

New  and  revised  books: 

A  Bromfleld  Galaxy . $3.95 

Vegetable  Crops  .  8.50 

Irrigated  Soils  6.75 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops  .  8.50 

Poisonous  Plants  of  the  U.  S .  4.95 

Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea  $3.00 
Excellent  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly  ..  $1.00 

The  first  10  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 

If  you  don't  soe  the  books  you  wont  listed 
here,  drop  us  a  lino  and  wo'll  got  thorn  for  you. 


These  MARTI N>^ldeas  Pay  Off 
♦  ♦  In  Greater  Farm  Profits! 


Paul  Harth 
Prospect,  O. 


^  Cut  Farm  Maintenance  Problems 

"All  last  winter  proved  to  me  that  the  Martin  Loafing 
Shed  is  the  answer  to  better  winter  milk  production.” 

Choose  the  weather-tight  protection  of  a  Martin  Steel 
Rigid  I'rame  Building  —  to  increase  winter  and  summer 
milk  production  -or-  add  two  to  three  years  to  the  life  of  your 
implements  and  tractors.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  the 
complete  brochure  of  plans.  See  for  yourself  that  any  floor 
layout  is  possible  —  there  are  no  posts  or  beams. 


l.  B«99 

Col.  Grovo,  O. 

^  Low  Cost  Silage  Storage 

"I’ve  used  both  bunker  and  trench  successfully  —  but 
,  *  never  again.  Not  when  I  can  feed  top  grade  silage  for  a 
storage  cost  of  70C  a  ton  from  a  Martin  Jumbo.” 

Many  modern  dairy  farmers  are  finding  that  there  is  no 
better  feed  than  silage.  And  no  cheaper  way  to  handle  it 
than  with  a  Martin  Jumbo.  Why  not  check  the  coupon  below 
and  find  out  how  the  Martin  500-Ton  Jumbo  can  help  you 
cut  feed  costs  more  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


V.  Kendl* 

Ft.  Branch,  Ind. 

^  Low  Cost,  Permanent  Corn  Storage 

"My  Martin  High  Round  Crib  is  permanent,  rat-proof, 
first  class  storage  at  a  lower  cost  per  bushel  than  any  other 
crib  I’ve  ever  used.” 

You  fill  and  empty  the  Martin  High  Round  Crib  with  the 
same  elevator.  As  one  farmer  put  it,  "my  hands  never  touch 
the  crop.”  The  Martin  High  Round  Crib  can  dry  your  corn 
too  —  for  as  little  as  2c  a  bushel.  Why  not  send  for  the 
complete  story  today 


1.  D.  Millar 
lewisburg.  Pa. 


Low  Cost  Drying  and  Storage 

"The  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  System  paid  for  itself  the 
first  year.  Now,  I’m  an  independent  farmer  with  either 
corn  or  grain.” 

I'or  less  than  a  bushel,  Mr.  Miller  dried  his  entire 
wheat  crop.  Then,  he  turned  off  the  drying  switch  and  left 
his  wheat  stored  in  the  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  for  spring 
delivery.  His  income  w'as  increased  by  5Hc  a  bushel  last  year, 
thanks  to  his  Martin  System.  Send  the  handy  coupon  today, 
for  the  "Secret  of  handling  corn  or  grain.” 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

317  longviaw  Ave.,  Mantfitid,  Ohio,  Dept.  1118 
Please  send  the  new  booklets  I  hove  checked  on  the  (  )  Harvest  Hoarder 

following  products,  with  absolutely  no  obligation.  (  )  High  Round  Crib 

(  )  Rigid  Frame 

Nome  —  -  -  -  - - Student  —  |  )  Jumbo  Silo 

(  )  Silo 

Address  _  _  _  _  _  _  R.RT.  —  (  )  Full  line 


W.  Skinn 
Norwalk,  O. 


*  ’I’m  using  five  Martin  Silos  now.  I 
wish  I  had  more.” 

Mr.  Skinn  is  typical  of  Martin  Users. 
He  has  found  that  all  Martin  Buildings 
are  designed  to  get  the  most  from  every 
acre  of  land  he  owns.  Send  the  coupon 
today  for  information  on  the  full  line  of 
Martin  Products.  No  obligation. 


AonHc.  M0LI»*L 


Start  to  finish  . . .  from  the  moment  you  open  your  first  field  ’til  you 
pick  the  last  row  . . .  you’re  corn  ahead,  money  ahead  with  a  Minne- 
apolis-Moline  Huskor.  Clean?  Fast?  Big  capacity?  MM  Huskors 
and  Shellers  could  never  earn  their  dependable  reputation  unless 
they  delivered  all  those  and  then  some.  Every  year,  more  and  more 
of  your  farm  friends  find  out  they’re  building  when  they  buy  MM. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  FOR  ADVANTAGES! 

Three  gathering  chains  for  each  row  . . .  five-position  floating  points 
.  .  .  snapping  rolls  53  inches  long  .  .  .  side-to-side  and  rotating 
raddle  action  on  the  Uni-Huskor  . . .  four-section  metal  and  rubber 

husking  rolls _ full-length  corn  savers  and  high-speed  cleaning  fans 

make  MM  Huskors  winners  in  competition— money-makers  in  corn. 

SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER!  He's  got  the  best  corn  tool  deal  he's  ever  hod 
for  you.  See  him,  get  the  reasons  why  MM  machines  make  corn  pay  ...  as 
no  others  can. 


MM  UNI-MCKIR-SHILLn— rick  and  shell 
com  with  up  to  30%  moisture  content  with 
this  advanced  UnUFcumor  unit.  One  quick 
trip  winds  up  your  corn  harvest . . .  puts  you 
weeks  ahead. 


Minneapolis-Moline 


HAM  rULL-tIHIND  HUSKORS— For  years  AAM  MOUNTED  HUSKORS— Champion  MM  MM  QUALITY  SHILLIRS-thefeadiiigte//ers 


the  Corn  Belt  favorite — now  belter  than  ever  performance  in  a  compact  2-row  Huskor  that  by  fori  Oive  your  snapped  or  husked  corn 


with  a  host  of  new  advantages.  MM  pull-  mounts  on  your  MM  tractor.  Available  for  preferred  treatment  with  MM  Shellers.  Two 

behind  Huskors  we  available  in  1-row  and  MM  Models,  ZAN,  ZAU,  ZBN,  ZBU,  UBN,  models,  capacities  from  175  to  1200  bushels 


2-rew  models. 


UBU,  UTN,  UTU<445. 


per  hour,  both  bell  or  PTO  powered. 


